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INTRODUCTION. 



England and France started in a fair race for tho 
magnificent prize of supremacy in America. The ad- 
vantages and difficulties of each were much alike, but 
the systems by which they improved those advantages 
and met those difficulties were essentially different- 
New France was colonized by a government, New En- 
gland by a people. In Canada the men of intellect, in- 
(luence, and wealth wore only the agente of the moth- 
er country ; they fulfilled, it is true, their colonial du- 
ties with zeal and ability, but they ever loolted to 
France for honor and approbation, and longed for a re- 
turn to her shores as their best reward. They were in 
the colony, but not of it. They strove vigorously to 
repel invasion, to improve agriculture, and to encourage 
commerce, for the sake of France, but not for Canada. 
The mass of the population of New France were de- 
scended from settlers sent out within a short time after 
the first occupation of the country, and who were not 
selected for any peculiar qualifications. They were not 
led to emigrate from the spirit of adventure, disappoint- 
ed ambition, or political discontent ; by far the larger 
proportion left their native country under the pressure 
of extreme want or in blind obedience to the will of 
their superiors. They were then established in points 
best suited to the interests of France, not those best 
suited to their own. The physical condition of the 
humbler emigrant, however, became better than that 
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of his countrymen in the Old World ; tlie fertile soil 
repaid his labor with competence ; independence fos- 
tered self-reliance, and the uncheclted range of forest 
and prairie inspired him with thoughts of freedom. 
But all these elevating tendencies were fatally counter- 
acted by the bhghting influence of feudal organization. 
Restrictions, humiliating as well as injurious, pressed 
upon the person and property of the Canadian. Every 
avenue to wealth and influence was closed to him and 
throvra open to the children of Old France. He saw 
whole tracts of the magnificent country lavished upon 
the favorites and military foUowers of the court, and, 
through corrupt or capricious influences, the privilege 
of exclusive trade granted for the aggrandizement of 
strangers at his expense. 

France founded a state in Canada. She established 
a feudal and ecclesiastical frame-work for the young 
nation, and into that Procrustean bed the gro%vth of 
population and the proportions of society were forced. 
The state fixed governments at Montreal, Tiiree Riv- 
ers, and Quebec ; there towns arose. She divided the 
rich banks of the St. Lawrence and of the Richelieu 
into seigneuries ; there population spread. She placed 
posts on the lakes ad s f the Far West ; there 

the fur-traders con at 1 She divided the land into 
dioceses and parish s and ajp nted bishops and cu- 
rates ; a portion of all p lu of the sod was exacted 
for their support, fel e cut t the people at her own 
cost, and acknowledged no shadow of popular rights. 
She organized the inhabitants by an unsparing con- 
scription, and placed over them officers either from the 
Old Country or from the favored class of seigneurs. 
She grasped a monopoly of every valuable production , 
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INTIIOUUCTION. V 

of the country, and yet forced upon it her own manu- 
factures to the exclusion of all others. She squander- 
ed her resources and treasures on the colony, but vio- 
lated all principles of justice in a vain endeavor to make 
that colony a source of wealth. She sent out the ablest 
and best of her officers to govern on the falsest and 
worst of systems. Her energy absorbed all individual 
energy ; her perpetual and minute interference aspired 
to shape and direct all will and motive of her subjects. 
The state was every thing, the people nothing. Final- 
ly, when the power of the state was broken by a for- 
eign foe, there remained no power of the people to sup- 
ply its place. On the day that the French armies 
ceased to resist, Canada was a peaceful province of 
British America. 

A few years after the French crovifn had founded a 
slate in Canada, a handful of Puritan refugees founded 
a people in Now England. They bore with them from 
the mother country little beside a bitter hatred of the 
existing government, and a stern resolve to perish or be 
free. One small vessel — the May-flower — held them, 
their wives, their children, and their scanty stores. So 
ignorant were they of the country of their adoption, 
that they sought its shores in the depth of winter, when 
nothing but a snovcy desert met their sight. Dire hard- 
ships assailed them ; many sickened and died, but those 
who lived stili strove bravely. And bitter was their 
trial ; the scowling sky above their heads, the frozen 
earth under their feet, and sorest of all, deep in their 
strong hearts the unacknowledged love of that venera- 
ble land which they had abandoned forever. 

But brighter times soon came ; the snowy desert 
changed into a fair scene of life and vegetation. The 
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woods rang with the cheerful sound of the ax ; the 
fields were tilled hopefully, the harvest gathered grate- 
fully. Other vessels arrived hearing more settlers, 
men, for the most part, like those who had first landed. 
Their numbers swelled to hundreds, thousands, tens of 
thousands. They formed themselves into a commu- 
nity ; they decreed laws, stern and quaint, hut suited 
to their condition. They had neither rich nor poor ; 
they admitted of no superiority save in their own 
gloomy estimate of merit ; they persecuted all forms 
of faith different from that which they themselves held, 
and yet they would have died rather than suffer the 
religious interference of otliers. Far from seeking or 
accepting aid from the government of England, they 
patiently tolerated their nominal dependence only be- 
cause they were virtually independent. For protection 
against the savage ; for relief in pestilence or famine ; 
for help to plenty and prosperity, they trusted alone to 
God in heaven, and to their own right hand on earth. 
Such, in the main, were the ancestors of the men of 
New England, and, in spite of all subsequent admix- 
ture, such, in the main, were they themselves. In the 
other British colonies also, hampered though they were 
by charters, and proprietary rights, and alloyed by a 
Babel congregation of French Huguenots, Dutch, 
Swedes, Quakers, Nobles, Eoundheads, Canadians, 
rogues, zealots, infidels, enthusiasts, and felons, a gen- 
eral prosperity had created individual self-reliance, and 
seif-relianee had engendered the desire of self-govern- 
ment. Each colony contained a separate vitality with- 
in itself. They commenced under a variety of systems ; 
more or less practicable, more or less liberal, and more 
or less dependent on tlie parent state. But the spirit 
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of adventure, the disaffection, and the disappointed am- 
bition which had so rapidly recruited their population, 
gave a general bias to their political feelings which no 
arbitrary authority could restrain, and no institutions 
counteract. They were less intolerant and morose, but 
at the same time, also, less industrious and moral than 
their Puritan neighbors. Like them, however, they 
resented all interference from England as far as they 
dared, and constantly strove for the acquisition or re- 
tention of popular rights. 

The British colonists, left at first, in a great meas- 
ure, to themselves, settled on the most fertile lands, 
built their towns upon the most convenient harbors, di- 
rected their industry to the most profitable commerce, 
raised the most valuable productions. The trading 
spirit of the mother country became almost a passion 
when transferred to the New World. Enterprise and 
industry were stimulated to incredible activity by brill- 
iant success and ample reward. As wealth and the 
means of subsistence increased, so multiplied the pop- 
ulation. Early marriages were universal; a numer- 
ous family was the riches of the parent. Thousands 
of immigrants, also, from year to year swelled the liv- 
ing flood that poured over the wilderness. In a centu- 
ry and a half the inhabitants of British America ex- 
ceeded nearly twenty-fold the people of New France. 
The relative superiority of the first over the last was 
even greater in wealth and resources than in popula- 
tion. The merchant navy of the Enghsh colonies was 
already larger than that of many European nations, 
and known in almost every port in the world where 
men bought and sold. New France had none. 

The French colonies were founded and fostered by 
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the state, with the real object of extending the domin- 
ion, increasing tlie power, and illustrating the glory of 
France. The ostensible object of settlement, at least 
that holding the most prominent place in all Acts and 
Charters, was to extend the true religion, and to min- 
ister to the glory of God. From the earhest time the 
ecclesiastical estabhshments of Canada were formed on 
a scale suited to these professed views. Not only was 
ample provision made for the spiritual wants of the 
European population, but the labors of many earnest 
and devoted men were directed to the enlightenment 
of the heathen Indians. At first the Church and the 
civil government leaned upon each other for mutual 
support and assistance, but after a time, when neither 
of these powers found themselves troubled with popu- 
lar opposition, their union grew less intimate ; their in- 
terests differed, jealousies ensued, and finally they be- 
came antagonistic orders in the community. The mass 
of the people, more devout than intelligent, sympa- 
thized with the priesthood; this sympathy did not, 
however, interfere with unqualified submission to the 
government. 

The Canadians were trained to implicit obedience to 
their rulers, spiritual and temporal : these rulers ven- 
tured not to imperil their absolute authority by educa- 
ting their vassals. It is true there were a few semina- 
ries and schools under the zealous administration of the 
Jesuits ; but even that instruction was unattainable by 
the general population ; those who walked in the moon- 
light whicli such reflected rays afforded, were not like- 
ly to become troublesome as sectarians or pohticians. 
Much credit for sincerity can not be given to those who 
■3 promote the education of the people, when 
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no print ing-|)ress was ever permitted in Canada during 
the government of France. 

Canada, unprovoked by Dissent, was altogether free 
from the stain of religious persecution : hopelessly fet- 
tered in the chains of metropolitan power, she was also 
undisturbed by political agitation. But this calm was 
more the stillness of stagnation than the tranquillity 
of content. Without a press, without auy semblance 
of popular representation, there hardly remained other 
alternatives than tame submission or open mutiny. 
By hereditary habit and superstition the Canadians 
were trained to the first, and by weakness and want 
of energy they were incapacitated for the last. 

Although the original charter of New England as- 
serted the king's supremacy in matters of religion, a 
full understanding existed that on this head ample lat- 
itude should be allowed ; ample latitude was accord- 
ingly taken. She set up a system of faith of her own, 
and enforced conformity. But the same spirit that had 
excited the colonists to dissent from the Church of En- 
gland, and to sacrifice home and friends in the cause, 
soon raised up among them a host of dissenters from 
their own stern and pecuhar creed. Their clergy had 
sacrificed much for conscience' sake, and ■« ere generally 
" faithful, watchful, pamful, servrng then- flock dailj 
with priyers and tears, some among them, also men 
of high European repute They had often, however 
the mortification of seeing their congregations erowdinf; 
to hear the ravings of any knave or enthusiast who 
broached a new doctrine. Most of these miscliievou.'! 
fanatics were given the advantage of that interest and 
sympathy which a cruel and unnecessary persecution 
invariably excites. All this time freedom of individ- 
A 2 
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nal judgment was the watch-word of the persecutors. 
Thero is no doubt that strong measures were necessary 
U) curb the furious and profane absurdities of many of 
the seceders, who were the very outcasts of religion. 
Oq considering the criminal laws of the time, it wouid 
also appear that not a few of the outcasts of society, 
also, had found their way to New England, The code 
of Massachusetts contained the description of the most 
extraordinary collection of crimes that ever defaced a 
statute-book, and the various pmiishments allotted to 
each. 

In one grand point the pre-eminent merit of the Pu- 
ritans must bo acknowledged : th^y strove earnestly 
and conscientiously for what they held to be the truth. 
For this they endured with unshaken constancy, and 
persecuted with unremitting zeal. 

The suicidal policy of the Stuarts had, for a time, 
driven all the upholders of civil liberty into the ranks 
of sectarianism. The advocates of the extremes of re- 
ligious and political opinion flocked to America, the 
furthest point from kings and prelates that they could 
conveniently reach. Ingrafted on the stubborn tem- 
per of the Englishman, and planted in the genial soil 
of the West, the love of this civil and religious liberty 
grew up with a vigor that time only served to strength- 
en ; that the might of armies vainly strove to over- 
come. Thus, ultimately, the persecution under the 
Stuarts was the most powerful cause ever yet employ- 
ed toward the liberation of man in his path through 
earth to heaven. 

For many years England generally refrained from 
interference with her American colonies in matters of 
local government or in religion. They taxed them 
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selves, made their own laws, and eiajoyed religious free- 
dom in their own way. In one state only, in Virginia, 
was the Church of England established, and even there 
it was accorded very little help by the temporal author- 
ity : in a short time t ceased to receive the support of 
a majority of the settle and r pidly decayed. On 
one point, however, the motl e country claimed and 
exacted the obedience of the colon sts to the imperial 
law. In her comme c al code ! e would not permit 
the slightest relaxation in their favor, whatever the pe- 
culiar circumstances o£ their condition might be. This 
short-sighted and unjust restriction was borne, partly 
because it eould not be resisted, and partly because at 
that early tim,o the practical evil was but lightly felt. 
Although the principle of representation was seldom 
specified in the earlier charters, the colonists in all 
cases assumed it as a matter of right : they held that 
their privileges as Englishmen accompanied them 
wherever they went, and this was generally admitted 
as a principle of colonial policy. 

In the seventeenth century England adopted the sys- 
tem of transportation to the American colonies. The 
felons were, however, too limited in numbers to make 
any serious inroad upon the morals or tranquillity of 
the settlers. Many of the convicts were men sentenced 
for political crimes, but free from any social taint ; the 
laboring population, therefore, did not regard them with 
contempt, nor shrink from their society. It may bo 
held, therefore, that this partial and peculiar system of 
transportation introduced no distinct element into the 
constitution of tbe American nation. 

The British colonization in the New World differed 
essentially from any before attempted by the nations o'' 
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INTRODUCTION. 



modern Europe, and has led to results of immeasurable 
importance to mankind. Even the magnificent empire 
of India sinks into insignificance, in its bearings upon 
the general interests of the world, by comparison with 
the Anglo-Saxon empire in America. The success of 
enob, however, is unexampled in history. 

In the great military and mercantile colony of the 
East an enormous native population is ruled by a dom- 
inant race, whose number amotmts to less than a four- 
thousandth part of its own, but whose superiority in 
war and civil government is at present so decided as to 
reduce any eiForts of opposition to the mere outbursts 
of hopeless petulance. In that golden land, however, 
even the Anglo-Saxon race can not increase and raul- 
tiply; the children of English parents degenerate or 
perish under its fatal sun. No permanent settlement 
or infusion of blood takes place. Neither have we ef- 
fected any serious change in the manners or customs 
of the East Indians ; on the other hand, we have rath- 
er assmiilated ours to theirs. We tolerate their vari- 
ous religions, and we learn their language ; but in nei- 
ther faith nor speech have they approached one tittle 
toward ug. "We have raised there no gigantic monu- 
ment of power either in pride or for utility ; no tem- 
ples, canals, or roads remain to remind posterity of our 
conquest and dommion. Were the English rule over 
India suddenly cast ofF, in a single generation the tra- 
dition of our Eastern empire would appear a splendid 
but baseless dream, that of our administration an alle- 
gory, of our victories a romance. 

In the great social colonies of the West, the very es- 
sence of vitality is their close resemblance to the par- 
ent state. Many of the coarser inherited elements of 
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strength have been increased. Industry and adventure 
have been stimulated to an unexampled extent by the 
natural advantages of the country, and free institutions 
la b n developed almost to license by general pros- 
] t and the absence of external danger. Their sta- 
b 1 ty in so ne one form or another, is undoubted : it 
t n th broadest possible basis — on the universal 
w 11 oi tl e nation. Our vast empire in India rests only 

n the na ow basis of the superiority of a handful of 
E gl 1 m n ; should any untoward fate shake the At- 
la t n tl that bears the burden, the superincumbent 

■na u t fall in ruins to the earth. "With far better 
n y England glory in the land of her revoitcd 

h Id n tl an in that of her patient slaves : the pros- 
p tl and busy sea-ports of America are proud- 

n n als of her race than the servile splendor of 
Cal utta the ruined ramparts of Seringapatani. In 
the earlier periods the British colonies were only the 
reflection of Britain ; in later days their light has served 
to illumine the political darkness of the European Con- 
tinent. The attractive example of American democ- 
racy proved the most important cause that has acted 
upon European society since the Reformation. 

Toward the close of George II.'s reign England had 
reached the lowest point of national degradation record- 
ed in her history. The disasters of her fleets and ar- 
mies abroad were the natural fruits of almost u 
al corruption at home. The admirais and ^ 
chosen by a German king and a subservient ministry, 
proved worthy of the mode of their selection. An ob- 
sequious Parliament served but to give the apparent 
sanction of the people to the selfish and despotic meas- 
ures of the crown. Many of the best blood and of the 
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highest chivalry of the land still held loyal devotion to 
the exiled Stuarts, while the mass of the nation, dis- 
gusted by the sordid and unpatriotic acts of the exist- 
ing dynasty, regarded it with sentiments of dislike but 
little removed from positive hostility. A sullen discon- 
tent paralyzed the vigor of England, obstructed her 
councils, and blunted her sword. In the cabinets of 
Europe, among the colonists of America, and the mill- 
ions of the East alike, her once glorious name had sunit 
almost to a by-word of reproach. But " the darkest 
hour is just before the dawn ;" a new disaster, more 
humiliating, and more inexcusable than any which had 
preceded, at length goaded the passive indignation of 
the British people into irresistible action. The spirit 
that animated the men who spoke at Runnymede, and 
those who fought on Marston Moor, was not dead, but 
sleeping. The free institutions which wisdom had de- 
vised, time hallowed, and blood sealed, were evaded, 
but not overthrown. The nation arose as one man, 
and with a peaceful but stern determination, demand- 
ed that these things should cease. Then, for *' the 
hour," the hand of the All Wise supplied " the man." 
The light of Pitt's genius, the fire of his patriotism, 
like the dawn of an unclouded morning, soon chased 
away the chilly night which had so long darkened over 
the fortunes of his country. 

But not even the genius of the great minister, aid- 
ed as it was by the awakened spirit of the British peo- 
ple, would have sufficed to rend Canada from France 
without the concurrent action of many and various 
causes : the principal of these was, doubtless, the extra- 
ordinary growth of our American settlements. When 
the first French colonists founded their military and 
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ecclesiastical establishments at Quebec, upheld by the 
favor and strengthened by the arms of the mother coun- 
try, they regarded with little uneasiness the unaided 
efforts of their Englbh rivals in the South. But these 
dangerous neighbors rose with wonderful rapidity from 
few to many, from weak to powerful. The cloud, 
which had appeared no greater than " a man's hand" 
on the political horizon, spread rapidly wider and wider, 
above and below, till at length from out its threatening 
gloom the storm burst forth which .swept away the flag 
of France. 

As a military event, the conquest of Canada was a 
matter of little or no permanent importance : it can 
only rank as one among the numerous scenes of blood 
that give an intense but morbid interest to our national 
annals. The surrender of Niagara and Quebec were 
hut the acknowledgment or final symbol of the victory 
of English over French colonization. For three years 
the admirable skill of Montcalm and the valor of his 
troops deferred the inevitable catastrophe of the colony: 
then the destiny was accomplished. France had for 
that time played out her part in the history of the New 
World ; during one hundred and fifty years her threat- 
enmg power had served to retain the English colonies 
in interested loyalty to protecting England. Notwith- 
standing the immense material superiority of the Brit- 
ish Americans, the fleets and armies of the mother 
country were indispensable to break the barrier raised 
up against them by the union, skill, and courage of 
the French. 

Montcalm's far-sighted wisdom suggested consola- 
tion even in his defeat and death. In a remarkable 
and almost prophetic letter, which he addressed to M. 
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de Berryer during the siege of Quebec, he foretells that 
the British power in America shall be broken by suc- 
cess, arid that when the dread of France ceases to ex- 
ist, the colonists will no longer submit to European 
control. One generation had not passed away when 
his prediction was fully accomplished. England, by 
the conquest of Canada, breathed the breath of life into 
the huge Frankenstein of the American republic. 

The rough schooling of French hostility was neces- 
sary for the development of those qualities among the 
British colonists which enabled them finally to break 
the bonds of pupilage and stand alone. Some degree 
of united action had been effected among the several 
and widely-different states ; the local governments had 
learned how to raise and support armies, and to consid- 
er military movements. On many occasions the pro- 
vincial militia had borne themselves with distinguish- 
ed bravery in the field ; several of their officers had 
gained honorable repute ; already the name of Wash- 
ington called a flush of pride upon each American 
cheek. The stirring events of the contest with Cana- 
da had brought men of ability and patriotism into the 
strong light of active life, and the eyes of their coun- 
trymen sought their guidance in trusting coniidenee. 
Through the instrumentality of such men as these the 
American Revolution was shaped into the dignity of a 
national movement, and preserved from the threaten- 
ing evils of an insane democracy. 

The consequences of the Canadian war furnished the 
cause of the quarrel which led to the separation of the 
great colonies from the mother country. England bad 
incurred enormous debt in the contest; her people 
groaned under taxation, and the wealthy Americans 
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had contributed in but a very small proportion to the 
cost of victories by which they were the principal gain- 
ers. The British Parliament devised an unhappy ex- 
pedient to remedy this evil ; it assumed the right of 
taxing the unrepresented colonies, and taxed them ac- 
cordingly. Vain was the prophetic eloquence of Lord 
Chatham ; vain were tiie just and earnest remonstran- 
ces of the best and wisest among the colonists ; the 
time was come Then followed years of stubborn and 
un\ieldmg striL the blood of the same race gave 
'iternor determin'ition to the quarrel. The balance of 
success hung equally. Once again France appeared 
upon the stage m tlie Western world, and La Fayette 
reven2;ed the fall ol Montcalm. 

However we may regret the cause and conduct of 
the Revolutionary war, we can hardly regret its result. 
The catastrophe was inevitable r the folly or wisdom 
of British statesmen could only have accelerated or de- 
ferred it. The child had outlived the years of pupil- 
age ; the interests of the old and the young required a 
separate household. But we must ever mourn the 
mode of separation ; a bitterness was left that three 
quarters of a century has hardly yet removed ; and a 
dark page remains in our annals, that tells of a contest 
begun in injustice, conducted with mingled weakness 
and severity, and ended in defeat. The cause of hu- 
man freedom, perhaps for ages, depended upon the is- 
sue of the quarrel. Even the patriot minister merged 
the apparent interests of England in the interests of 
mankuid. By the hght of Lord Chatham's wisdom 
we may read the disastrous history of that fatal war, 
with a resigned and tempered sorrow for the glorious 
inheritance rent away from us forever. 
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The reaction of the New World upon the Old may 
be distinctly traced through the past and the present, 
but human wisdom may not estimate its influence on 
the future. The lessons of freedom learned by the 
French army while aiding the revolted colonies against 
England were not forgotten. On their return to their 
native country, they spread abroad tidings that the 
new people of America had gained a treasure richer a, 
thousand-fold than those which had gilded the triumphs 
of Cortes or Pizarro — tl e inestimable prize of liberty. 
Then the do vn tran pie 1 millions of France arose, and 
with avar c o 1 aste trove for a like treasure. They 
won a spec ous u tat on, so soiled and stained, how- 
ever, that lanj of the v sest among them could not at 
once detect its nature. They played with the coarse 
hawble for a time, then lost it in a sea of biood. 

Doubtless the tempest that brolce upon France had 
long been gathering. The rays that emanated from 
such false suns as Voltaire and Rousseau had already 
drawn up a moral miasma from the swamps of sensual 
ignorance : under the shade of a worthless government 
these noxious mists collected into the clouds from 
whence the desolating storm of the Revolution burst. 
It was, however, the example of popular success in the 
New World, and the republican training of a portion 
of the French army during the American contest, that 
finally accelerated the course of events. A generation 
before the " Declaration of Independence" the struggle 
between the rival systems of Canada and New En- 
gland had been watched by thinking men in Europe 
with deep interest, and the importeinee to mankind of 
its issue was fully felt. While Prance mourned the 
defeat of her armies and the loss of her magnificent 
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colony, the keen-sighted philosopher of Ferney gave a 
banquet to celebrate the British triumph at Quebec, 
not as the triumph of England over France, but as 
that of freedom over despotism.* 

The overtlirow of French by British power in Amer- 
ica was not the effect of mere military superiority. 
The balance of general success and glory in the field 
is no more than shared with the conquered people. 
The morbid national vanity, which finds no delight but 
ill the triumphs of the sword, will shrink from the 
study of this checkered story. The narrative of disas- 
trous defeat and doubtful advantage must be endured 
before we arrive at that of the brilliant victory which 
crowned our arras with final success. We read with 
painful surprise of the rout and ruin of regular British 
regiments by a crowd of Indian savages, and of the 
bloody repulse of the most numerous army that had 
yet assembled round our standards in America before a 
few weak French battalions and an unfinished parapet. 
For the first few years our prosecution of the Cana- 
dian war was marked by a weakness little short of ira- 
becihty. The conduct of the troops was indifferent, 
the tactics of the generals bad, and the schemes of the 
minister worse. The coarse but powerful wit of Smol- 
lett and Fielding, and the keen sarcasms of" Chrysal," 
convey to us no very exalted idea of the composition 
of the British army in those days. The service had 
sunk into contempt. The withering influence of a cor- 
rupt patronage had demoralized the officers ; success- 
ive defeats, incurred through the inefficiency of courtly 
generals, had depressed the spirit of the soldiery, and, 
were it not for the proof shown upon the bloody fields 
• See AppendijT, No. I. 
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of La Feldt and Fontenoy, we might almost suppose 
that English manhood had become an empty name. 

Many of the battalions shipped off to take part in 
the American contest were hasty levies without organ- 
ization or discipline : the colonel, a man of influence, 
with or without other qualifications, as the case might 
be ; the officers, his neighbors and dependents. These 
armed mobs found themselves suddenly landed in a 
country, the natural difficulty of which would of itself 
have proved a formidable obstacle, even though unen- 
haneed by the presence of an active and vigilant ene- 
my. At the same time, there devolved upon them the 
duties and the responsibilities of regular troops. A due 
consideration of these circumstances tends to diminish 
the surprise which a comparison of their achievements 
with those recorded in our later military annals might 
create. 

Very different were the ranks of the American army 
from the magnificent regiments whose banners now 
bear the crowded records of Peninsular and Indian vic- 
tory J who, within the recollection of living men, have 
stood as conquerors upon every hostile land, yet never 
once permitted a stranger to tread on England's sacred 
soil but as a prisoner, fugitive, or friend. In Cairo 
and Copenhagen ; in Lisbon, Madrid, and Paris ; in 
the ancient raetropohs of China ; in the capital of the 
young American republic, the British flag has been 
hailed as the symbol of a triumphant power or of a 
generous deliverance. Weil may we cherish an honest 
pride in the prowess and military virtue of our soldiers, 
loyal alike to the crown and to the people ; facing in 
battle, with unshaken courage, the deadly shot and 
sweeping charge, and, with a still loftier valor, endur- 
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ing, in times of domestic troubles, the gibes and in- 
juries of their misguided countrymen. 

In the stirring interest excited by the progress and 
rivalry of our kindred races in America, the sad and 
solemn subject of the Indian people is almost forgotten. 
The mysterious decree of Providence wlijch has swept 
thera away may not be judged by human wisdom. 
Their existence will soon be of the past. They have 
left no permanent impression on the constitution of 
the great nation which now spreads over their country. 
No trace of their blood, language, or manners may be 
found among their haughty successors. As certainly 
as their niagniiieent forests fell before the advancing 
tide of civilization, they fell also. Neither the kind- 
ness nor the cruelty of the white man arrested or hast- 
ened their inevitable fate. They withered alike under 
the Upas-shade of European protection and before the 
deadly storm of European hostility. As the snow in 
spring they melted away, stained, tainted, trampled 
down. 

The closing scene of French dominion in Canada 
was marked by circumstances of deep and peculiar in- 
terest. The pages of romance can furnish no more 
striking episode than the battle of Quebec. The skill 
and daring of the plan which brought on the combat, 
and the success and fortune of its execution, are unpar- 
alleled. There a broad, open plain, offering no advant- 
ages to either party, was the field of fight. The con- 
tending armies were nearly equal in military strength, 
if not in numbers. The chiefs of each were men al- 
ready of honorable fame. France trusted firmly in the 
wise and chivalrous Montcalm ; England trusted hope- 
fully in the young and heroic Wolfe. The magnificent 
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strong-iiold which was staked upon the issue of the 
strife stood close at hand. For miles and miles around, 
the prospect extended over as fair a land as ever re- 
joiced the sight of man ; mountain and valley, forest 
and waters, city and solitude, grouped together in forms 
of almost ideal beauty. 

The strife was brief, but deadly. The September 
sun rose upon two gallant armies arrayed in unbroken 
pride, and noon of the same day saw the ground where 
they had stood strewn with the dying and the dead. 
Hundreds of the veterans of France had fallen in the 
ranks, from which they disdained to fly ; the scene of 
his ruin faded fast from Montcalm's darkening sight, 
but the proud consciousness of having done his duty 
deprived defeat and death of their severest sting. Not 
more than a musket-shot away lay "Wolfe ; the heart 
that but an hour before had throbbed with great and 
generous impulse, now still forever. On the face of 
the dead there rested a triumphant smile, which the 
last agony had not overcast ; a light of unfailing hope, 
that the shadows of the grave could not darken. 

The portion of history here recorded b no fragment. 
Within a period comparatively brief, we see the birth, 
the growth, and the catastrophe of a nation. The flag 
of France is erected at Quebec by a handful of hardy 
adventurers ; a century and a half has passed, and that 
flag is lowered to a foreign foe before the sorrovring 
eyes of a Canadian people. This example is complete 
as that presented in the life of an individual : we see 
the natural sequence of events ; the education and the 
character, the motive and the action, the error and the 
punishment. Through the following records may be 
clearly traced combinations of causes, remote, and even 
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IXTEODUCTION. 



apparently opposed, uniting in one result, and also the 
surprising fertility of one great cause in producing 
many different results. 

Were we to read the records of history by the light 
of the understanding instead of by the fire of the pas- 
sions, the study could be productive only of unmixed 
good; their examples and warnings would afford us 
constant guidance in the paths of public and private 
virtue. The narrow and unreasonable notion of exclu- 
sive national merit can not survive a fair glance over 
the vast map of time and space which history lays be- 
fore us. We may uot avert our eyes from those dark 
spots upon the annals of our beloved land where acts 
of violence and injustice stand recorded against her, nor 
may wc suffer the blaze of military renown to dazzle 
our judgment. Victory may bring glory to the arms, 
while it brings shame to the councils of a people ; for 
the triumphs of war are those of the general and the 
soldier ; increase of honor, wisdom, and prosperity are 
the triumphs of the nation. 

The citizens of Rome placed the images of their an- 
cestors in the vestibule, to recall the virtues of the dead, 
and to stimulate the emulation of the living. We also 
should fix our thoughts upon the examples which his- 
tory presents, not in a vain spirit of selfish nationality, 
but in earnest reverence for the great and good of all 
countries, and a contempt for the false, and mean, and 
cruel even of our own. 
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2Q THE CONQUEST OP CANADA. 

word of God, appeared from out the gathering together of 
the waters.* 

The most eminent geographer before the time of Ptolemy 
places the confines of Seres — the China of to-day — at nearly 
two thirds of the distance round the world, from the first 
meridian,! Ptolemy reduces the propdrtion to one halt. 

* " La spherioitfi Je la terre giant rcoonnue, I'elendue de la terre 
habits en longitude determine, en mcme lemps la largeur de I'Atlan- 
tique entre les cotes ocoideiitates d'Enropo et d'Afrique et les cotes 
orientales d'Asie par diffirens degr6s de latilude. Erahslhene (Stra- 
bo, ii. p- 87, Cas.) fivalne la oiroonKrence de I'Squaterar a 252,000 
stades, et la largeur de la chlamyde du Cap SaorS (Cap Sdnt Vincent) 
a TextremitS de la grande ceinture de Taurus, pres de Thinte a 70,000 
stades. En prolongeant k distance vera le sad est josquo an cap dcs 
Coliaques qui, d'apres les id6es de Strabon sur la oonflgoration de 
I'Asie, repr^sente noire Cap Coraorin, et avanee plus a I'esl qne la 
cote de Thin», la combinaison des donnas d'Eratosthene otTre 74,600 
et meroe 78,000 stades. Or, en rSduisant, par la difference de lati- 
tude, le pSrimetre ctiuatorial an parallele de Rhodes, des portes Cas- 
piennes et de Thin^ c'est it dire, aa parallele de 36° 0' et non de 36° 
21', on trouve 203,872 stades, et pour largeur de la terre habitee, par 
le paraUele de Rhodes, 67,500 stades. Strabon dit par consSquenee 
avee justease, dans le famcux passage ou il semble pr^dire re:sislence 
du Nouveau Continent, en parlant de deux terres habitues dans la 
mSme zone lempfiree borSale que les terres occupent plos du tiers de 
la cireonf^renoB du parallele qui passe par Thinffi. Par cetle suppo- 
sition la distanoe de I'lberie aux Indes est au dela de 236° a peu pres 
240°. Ou pent etre snrpris de vmr que le r^snltat le plus ai ' 



i le plus e 



a descendant 



d'Eratosthene par Poaidonins anx temps de Marin de Tyr el 
imie. La terre habitue offre effectivement, d'aprds nos connu.==<.u,;t= 
actuelles, entre les 36° et 37° 130 degres d'glendue en longitude ; il 
y a par cons^uent des cotes de la Chine an Cap Socr& a travers 
I'ocfain de Test it I'ouest 230 degrfs. L'accord que je nommerai ac- 
cidenlel de cette vraie distance et de devaluation d'Eratosthene atteint 
done dix degres en longitode. Posidonius ' sonpfonne (o'ost I'espres- 
sion de Strabon, lib. ii., p. 102, Cas.), que la longueur de la terre 
habitue laquelle est, selon lui, d'environ 70,000 stades, doit former la 
moiliS do eerole entier sur lequel le mesure se prond, et qu' ^nsi a 
partir de Fextrgmit^ occidentale de cette mfime terre habitee, en navi- 
miant areo un vent d'est continuel Tespace de 70,000 autres stades, 
!.._.._:. j.__ pinde."~HumboIdt's Geographie du Noiteeau Cm- 



t "La longueur de la terre habitue comprise entre les mSridiens 
des lies Fortundes et de Sera Stoit. d'apres Matin de Tyr (Ptol., Geogr., 
lib. i., cap. 11) de 15 heures ou de 225°. C'gtoit avaneer les cotea 
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AUowiii^ for the supposed vast extent of this uaknown 
country lo the eastward, it was evident that its remotest 
shores approached our Western World. But, beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, the dark aad stormy waters of the 
Atlantic* forbade adventure. The giant minds of those 

de la Chine jusqa'aa mgridien des Hes Saodwinh, et rgduire Pespaoe 
a parcounr des lies Canaries aux c&les orientales de I'Asie a 135'^ 
errcur de 86 en longitude. La grande extension de 23^0 q„e j^g 
anciens donnoient a la mer Caspienne, conlribuoit ggalcment beancoap 
a augmenler la largeur de I'Asie. PwlgmSe a iaissfi intacle, dans 
Evaluation de Ja terre habitue, salon Posidonius, la distance des lies 
Fofiun^es au passage do I'Eupbrate it Hi^rapolia. Lea reductions de 
PUil6m6o ne portent que sur les distances de I'Euphrate S la T»«r de 
■ ? ~ , "^'."^ •°'" " '^ m^tropole des Seres. Les 225° de Ma- 
nn de Tyr deviennent, se on TAIraagest (Ub. ii., p. ]) 180°, selon la 
Ggographie de Ptol^m^e (lib. i, p. la) 17710. '£«, '^-j,, ^^ g,^, 
reoulent done dn m^ridien des lies Sandwich vers celui des Carolines 
orienlales, et 1 espace a paroonrir par mer en longitnde n'fitoit plus 

tl r'^ a" ^^5 ^ ^f^^°' " ^^'' '^"'^ '^ i'"^'^'^ d« Cbris. 
topbe Lolomb de prgtercr da beauconp les oalcols de Marin de Tyr i 
ceux de Ptol§m6a et a force de eonjectores Colomb parvient a restrein 
are 1 espaee de I'Oc^an qui lai restait a traverser des ttes da cap Vert au 
Cathay deJ'Asie orientaie i 128°" [Vida rfcM/mira«i«) .—Humboldt's 
Gragraphie du Muveau Continent, vol. ii., p. 364. 

* That the vast waters of the Atlantic were regarded with " awe 
and wonder seeming to bound the world as with a chaos," needs no 
greater proof than the description given of it by Xerif ai Edrizi an 
emment Arabiai. writer, whose connlrymen were the boldest naviga- 
tors of the Middle Ages, and possessed all that was then known of 
geography. The ocean," he observes, '■encircles the tiltimate 
hounds of the inhabited earth, and aU beyond it is unknown. No one 
has been ablo to verify any thing concerning it, on account of its diffi 
cult and perilous navigation, its great obscurity, its profound depth, 
and irequent tempests; through fear ts m ty fi s and its 
haughty winds; yet there are many iski, m pe ed, others 

uninhabited. There is no mariner who its d 

waters; or if any have done so, they m along^^s 

coasts, fearful of departmg from them. is ocean 

though they roU as high as mountains, y m tam m ves with- 
out breaking ; for if they broke it would fa mpos. p n. plow 
tbtm.''--Deicriptim of Spain, by Xerif F C s Spiush 
translation. Madrid, 1799.— Quoted by Washington Irving. 

' In .Tpo^lion fo tie opinion of Malte Brun a„a M. de Josselin, Mr. Hugh Mnrrsv 
II conaldered to liaTa satijfiiclorily proved the correctness of Piolemya assenimi 
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days saw. even tlirough the mists of ignorance and error, 
tliat the readicBt course to reach this distant land must lie 
toward the setting sun, across the western ocean * From 
over this vast watery solitude no traveler had ever brought 
back the story of his wanderings. The dim light of tra- 
ditionary memory gave no guiding ray, the faint voice of 
rumor breathed not its mysterious secrets. Then poetie 
imagination filled the void ; vast islands were conjured up 
out of the deep, covered with unheard-of luxuriance of vege- 
tation, rich in mines of incalculable value, populous with a 
race of conquering warriors. But this maguiScent vision 
was only created to be destroyed ; a violent earthquake rent 
asunder in a day and a night the foundations of Atlantis, 
and the waters of the Western Ocean swept over the ruins of 
this onco mighty empice.t In after ages we are told, that 

• Aristotle, SWabo, Pliny, and Sereoft arrived at this conclusion. 
The idea, however, ot an intervening continent nerer appears to have 
SDggesled itself. — Hnmboldt's Cosmos. 

t In the Atlantic Ocean, over against the Pillars of Heronles, lay 
an island latter than Asia and Africa taken together, and in its vicin- 
ity were other islands. The ooeaJi in which these islands were situ- 
ated was surronnded on every side bj roainJand; and the Mediterra- 
nean comre^ with it, resembled a mere harbor or narrow entrance. 
Nine thousand years before the time of Plato this island of Atlantis 
was both thickly settled and very powerful. Its sway extended over 
Africa as far as Egypt, and over Enrope as far as the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, The further progress of its conquests, however, was checked 
by the Athenians, who, partly with the other Greeks, partly by them- 
selves, succeeded in defeating these powerful invaders, the natives of 
Atlantis. After this a violent earthqnake, which lasted for the apace 
of a day and a night, and was accompanied with inundations of the 
sea, caused the islands to sink; and for a long period subsequent to 
this, the Bca in that qnartec was impassable by reason of the slime and 
shoals. —Plato, Tim-, 24-29, 296; Cri(., 108-110, 39,4-3. The 
learned Gessner is of opinion that the Isle of Ceres, spoken of m a 
poem of very high antiquity, atlribnlcd to Orpheus, was a fragment of 
Atlantis. Kirchor, in his " Mundus Snbterraneua," and Beokman, m 
his " History of Islands," suppose the Atlantis to have been an island 
extending from the Canaries to the Azores; that it was really in- 
gnlfed in one of the convulsions of the globe, and that those smal. 
islands are mere fragments of it. Gosselin, m his able research into 
the voyages of the ancients, supposes the Atlantis of Plato to have 
been nothing more nor less than one of the nearest of the Canaries, 
viz., Fortaveiitura or Lancerole. Carli and many others Cnd America 
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some Phajnician vessels, impelled by a strong cast wind, ■wore 
driven for thirty days across the Atlantic : there they found 
a part of the sea where the surface was covered with rushes 
and sea-weed, somewhat resembling; avast inundated mead- 
ow,* The voyagers ascribed these strange appearances to 
some cause coimected with the submerged Atlantis, and 
even in later years they were held by many as confirmation 
of Plato's marvelous story. t 

In the Carthaginian annals is found the mention of a fer- 
tile and beautiful island of the distant Atlantic. Many ad- 
venturous men of that maritime people were attracted thither 
by the delightful climate and the riches of the soil ; it was 
deemed of such value and importance that they proposed to 
transfer the seat of their republic to its shores in case of any 

in the Atlantis, and adduce many jilausible ai^umonta in snpport of 
their assertion. — Carli, X«((Era^nicr.; Fr. traiisl., ii., 180. M. Biiillj, 
in his " Letters sur I'Atlantide de Flaton," maintains the existence of 
the Atlantides, and their island Atlantis, by the authorities of Homer, 
Sanchoniatlion, and Diodorus Siculns, in addition to that of Plato. 
Manheim maintains very strenuously that Plato's Atlantis is Sweden 
and Norway. M. Eailly, after citing many ancient testimonies, which 
etinaur in planing this famous isle in the north, quotes that of Plutarch, 
who conArms these testimonies by a circumstantial description of the 
Isle of Ogygia, or the Atlantis, which he represents as situated in the 
north of Europe. The following is the theory of Buffou : after citing 
the passage relating to tlie Atlantis, from Plato's " Tim^ns," he adds, 
"This ancient tradition is not devoid of probability. The lands swal- 
lowed up by the waters were, perhaps, those which united Ireland to 
the Azores, and the Azores to the Continent of America j for in Ire- 
land there are the same fossils, the same shells, and the same sea 
bodies as appear in America, and some of them are found in no other 
part of Europe." — BufTon's Nat. Hist., by Sraeliie, vol. i., p. 507. 

* The first authentio description of the Mar di Sargasso of Aris- 
totle is due to Columbus. It spreads out between the nineteenth and 
thirty-fourth degrees of north latitude. Its chief axis lies about seven 
degrees to the westward of the Island of Corvo. The smaller bank, 
on the other hand, lies between the Bermudas and Bahamas. The 
winds and partial currents in difierent years slightly aficct the position 
and extent of these Atlantic " sea-weed meadows." No other sea in 
either hemisphere displays a similar extent of surface covered by 
plants collected in Ibis way. These meadows of the ocean present 
the wonderful spectacle of a collection of plants covering a space 
nearly seven times as lai^e as France. — Humboldt's Cosmos. 

t See Appendix, No. 11, 
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irreparable disaster at home. But at length the Senate, fear- 
ing the evils of a divided state, denounced the distant colo- 
ay, and decreed the punishment of death to those who sought 
it for a home. If there be any truth in this ancient tale, it 
is probable that one of the Canary Islands was its subject.* 

* See Aristotle, De Mirab. Amcult., cap. ixxxiv., 84, p. 836, Eefek. 
This wort, "A Collection of Wonderfol Narratives," is attributed to 
Aristotle; the real compiler ia anbnown. According to Humboldt, it 
seems lo have been written before the first Pnnio war. — Diodorns of 
Sicily, vol. xis. Aristotle attributes the discovery of the island ^o the 
Carthaginians; Diodarus to the Phtenioians- The ocenrrence is said 
to have taken place in the earliest lames of the Tyrrhenian dominion 
of the sea, during the contest between the Tyrrhenian Fela;^ and tlie 
Fhcenicians. The Island of the Seven Cities (see Appendix, No. II.) 
was identified with tbe island mentioned by Aristotle as having been 
discovered by the Carthaginians, and was inserted in the early maps 
under the name of Antilla. Paul Toscanelli, tlie celebrated physician 
of Florence, thus writes to Columbus : " From the Island of Antilia, 
which you call the Seven Cities, and of which yon have some knowl- 
edge," &c. In the Middle Ages conjectures were religiously inscribed 
upon the maps, as is proved by Antilia, St. Borondon (see Appendix), 
the Hand of Satan, Green Island, Maida Island, and the exact Torm of 
vast southern regions. Homboldt refers the name of Antilia so far 
back as the fourteenth century. The earUest date given hy Ferdinand 
Columhus is 1436. " Beyond the Azores, but at no great distance to- 
ward the west, occurs the Ysola. de Antilia, which we may conclude, 
even allowing the date of the map to he genuine (in the library of St. 
Mark, at Venice, date 1436), to he a mere gratuitous or theoretic sup- 
position, and to hive received that strange name because the obvious 
and natural idea of antipodes has been anathematized by Catholic ig- 
norance." He elsewhere says that " somo Porluguese cosinograpliers 
have inserted the island described by Aristotle in maps under the name 
oC Antilia." — Hist, of the Discovery of America, by Don Ferdinand 
Columbus, m Kor, vol. iii., p. 3-29. 

The origin of the name Antilia, or Antilia, is still a mailer of con- 
jecture. Humboldt attributes to a "Utt^rateur distingue" ihe solu- 
tion of the enigma, from a passage in Aristotle's " De Mundo," which 
speaks of the probable existence of unknown lands opposite to the mass 
of continents which we inhabit. " These countries, be they small or 
great, whose shores are opposed to ours, were marked out by the word 
porlhomoi, which in the Middle Ages was translated by antimulie.'' 
Humboldt says that this translation is totally incorrect; however, the 
idea of the '■ litterateur distingu^" is evidently the same as Ferdinand 
Columbus's. The following is tbe hypothesis favored by Humboldt : 
"Peut-etre tneme le nom d' Antilia qui parait pour la premiere fois 
sur nno carle Venitienne de 1 436 n'est il qu'une forme Portuguaise 
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Although the New "World in the West was unknown to 
the ancients, there is no doubt that they entertained a sus- 
picion of its existence ;* the romance of Plato — the prophe- 
cy of Seneca, were hut the offsprings of this vague idea. 
Many writers tell us it was conjectured that, by sailing from 
the coast of Spain, the eastern shores of India might be reach- 

donneo a im nom geograpiiique des Arabes, L'^tymologie que ha.- 
sariie M. Buace me purail; ires ing^iueuse. . ■ La syUitbe inituUe me 
parait la corruption de rarticle Arabe. Cal Tinain et d'Al tin on 
aura fait pea a peu AntiDna et Aatitla, caniiae par un d^placement 
analogue de consonnes, les EspagnoU ont fait tie crocodilo, corcodilo 
ei cocodrilo. Le Dragon est al Tin, el I'Antilia est peut-Stre, I'lie 
des dragons marins." — Humboldt's Ex, Crit., vol. ii., S11. 

Oviedo applies tbe relation of Aristotle to the Hesperian Islands, 
and asserts that they were the " India" discovered by Columbus. "Per- 
che egli (CtJombo) conobhe come era in effetto ohe queste terre ohe 
egli ben ritrovava scritte, erano del tntto nscite dalla 'memoria degli 
uomin; e ioper mo non dubito ohe si sapissero, e poasedessero antica- 
mente dalli 9,e de Spa^na : e v<^lia qui dire quetio che Aristotele in 
questo caso ne scrisse, &c. . . . lo tengo che qneste Indie siano quelle 
antiche e fomose Isolo Hesperide cose dette da Hespero 12 Re di Spag- 
na. Or come la Spagna e I'ltalia tolsero il nome da Hespero 12 Ko 
di Spagna cosi anco da questo istesso ex torsero queste isole Hesperi- 
di, che noi diciamo, ondc icnza alcun dubbio si de (enere, che in quel 
lempe questo isole sotto la signorta della Spagna slessero, e sotto nn 
medcsmo Re, che fu (come Beroso dice) 165S anni prima cbe il nos- 
tro Salvatore nascesse. E perche al presente siamo nel 1535 della 
salute nostra, ne segue cbe siano ora tre milo a cento novantatre anni 
nlie^la Spagna e'l suo Re Hespero signoreggiavano queste Indie o 
Isole Hesperldi. E come cosa sua par che abbia la divina ginsttzia 
voluto ritornargliele." — Hist. Oen. delV Indie de Qottzalo Fernando 
if Oviedo, in Ramnsio, torn, iii., p. 80. 

* " It is very possible that in the same temperate zone, and almost 
in the same latitude as Thm^ (or Athens?), where it crosses the At- 
lantic Ocean, there are inhabited worlds, distinct from Chat in which 
wo dwell.'" — Strabo, lib. i., p. 65, and lib. ii., p. 118- Il is surpris- 
ing that this expression never attracted tlie attention of tbe Spanish 
authors, who, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, were search- 
ing every where in clafisieal literature with the expectation of finding 
some traces of acquaiutance with the New World. 

' ■■ The idea of each a locaUlj' in n continualinn of the long nsis of the Medilsr- 

imd oxletieively known stuong tbe ancients), according; to which the entire ancient 
continent, lit IIA wCdeftt expanse from weat Co eoet. En the parallel of about tMrty.six 
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ed ;* the length of the voyage, or the wonders that might lio 
in its course, imagination alono could measure or describe. 
Whatever might have been the suspicion or belief t of aiioiKUt 
time, we may feel assured that none then ventured to eeek 
these distant lands, nor have we reason to anppose that any 
of the civilized European races gave inhabitants to the New 
World before the close oi' the filteenth century. 

To the barbarous hordes of Northeastern Asia America 
must have long been known as the land where many of 
their wanderers found a home. It is not surprising that 
from them no information was obtained ; but it is strange 
that the bold and adventurous Northmen should have visited 
it nearly five hundred years before the great Genoese, and 
have suffered their wonderful discovery to remain hiddi'n 
from the world, and to become almost forgotten among 
themselves.! 

* " D'Anville a dft avec esprit quo la plus grande dos crrours dans 
lit gcogra.phic de Ptol^mSo a conduit les homnes a la plus grande ii6- 
oouyorte de terras nouvelles o'est, a dire la supposition que I'Asio s'cttu- 
dait vers I'est, au dela du 180 degrf de longitude." 

Eoth Strabo and Aristotle spe^ o[ "the same sea bathing opposite 
shores," Strabo, lib. i., p. 103; lib. ij., p. 162. Aristotle, De Calo, 
lib. ii., cap. 14, p. 297. The possibility of navigating from the es- 
tromity of Europe to the eastern shares of Asia is clearly asserted by 
the Stagirite, and in the two celebrated passages of Slrabo. Aristolle 
does not suppose the distance to be very great, and draws an ingen- 
ious argoment in favor of his supposition from the geography of ani- 
mals. Strabo sees no obstacle to passing from Iberia to India, esl^epl 
tfao immense extent of the Atlantic Ocean. It is to be remembereil 
that Strabo, as well as Eratosthenes, extend the appellation of Atlantic 
Sea to every part of the ocean. — Humbohit's Giog. da Nouveau Coati- 

t See Appendix, No. III. 

{ " Au milieu de tant de discussions acerbes qu'uiie curieuse malig- 
nit6 et le gout d'une fausse erudition classique firent naitre sur lo me- 
rite de Christophe Colorab, parmi ses conicmporains, personne n'a 
pens^ aux n8vIga.tions des Norroands comme pr^curseurs des G6no!s. 
Cette id6e no se presenta que soixante quatre ans aprea la mort da 
grmid hommc. On savait par ces propres r^its 'qu'il iXoit allS a 
Thul^' niais alors ce voyage vers lo noid ne fit naitre aucun soup^n 
Enr la priorite, de la decouverte . . . . Le m^rite d'avoic rocoiinu \a. 
premiere d^couverte do I'Amcrique septentrionale par les Normands 
appartient indubitablement an gSographe Ortelius, qui annonja ectto 
opinion d6s I'ann^e 1570. 'Christophe Colomb,dit Orlelius, a seiile- 
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south ol Boston, then in New Soollnnd, and lastly in Newloundland. 
— Carl Christian Rafn, Antiqidtates Americana, 1845, p. 4, 421; 
Humboldt's Cosmos. 

"Tho coantry called 'the good Vinland' (Viiiland it goda) by Leif, 
included the shore between Boston and New York, and theretbre ports 
of the present slates of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connenticat, 
between the parallels of latitnde of Ciflta Vecohia and Terracina, 
where, however, the average temperature of the year is between 
46° and 52° (FaJir,). This was the chief setUement of the Normans 
Their active and enterprising sfirit is proved by the circumstance 
that, after they had settled in the south as far as 41° 30' north latitude, 
they erected three pillars to mark onl the bonndaries near the eastern 
coast of Baffin's Bay, in the latitude of 73° 55', upon one of the Wom- 
en Islands northwest of the present most northern Danish colony of 
Upornavik. The Eunio inscription upon the stone, disoovel^ in the 
autumn of 1824, contains, according to Rask and Finn Magnusen, the 
date of tba year 1135. From this eastern coast of Baffin's Bay, the 
cokmUts visited, with great regularity, on account of the fishery, Lan- 
OBBler Sound and a part of Barrow's Strtuts, and this occurred more 
than six centuries before the bold undertakings of Parry and Ross. 
The locality of the fishery is very accurately described; and Green 
land priests, from the diocese of Gardar, conducted the first voyage of 
discovery in 1266. These northwestern summer stations were called 
the Kroksjardar, heathen countries. Mention was early mode of the 
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abundance * The winter days -were longer in this new 
country than in Greenland, and the weather was more tom- 

Leif returned to Greenland in the spring ; his brother 
Thorvald succeeded him, and remained two winters in Vin- 
land exploring much of the coast and country.f In the 
course of the third summer the natives, now called Esqui- 
maux, were first seen ; on account of their diminutive stat- 
ure the adventurers gave them the name of Skralingar.t 
These poor savages, irritated by an act of barbarous cruelty, 
attacked the Northmen with darts and arrows, andThorvald 
fell a victim to their vengeance. A wealthy Icelander, 
named Thorfinn, established a regular colony in Vinland soon 
after this event ; the settlers increased rapidly in numbers, 
and traded with the natives for furs and skins to great ad- 
vantage. After three years the adventurers returned to 
Iceland enriched by the expedition, aad reported favorably 
upon the new country. Little is known of this settlement 
afteE Thorfinn's departure till eariy in the twelfth century, 
when a bishop of Greenland^ went there to promulgate the 
Christian faith among the colonists ; beyond that time scarcely 
a notice of its existence occurs, and the name and situation 
of the ancient Vinland soon passed away from the knowledge 
of man. Whether the adventurous colonists ever returned, 

Siberian wood, which was then collected, as well as of the numerous 
whales, seals, walrus, and polar hears." — RaTn, Aaiiq. Mmtr,, p. 3U, 
274, 415-418, quoted by Humboldt. 

* One of the objections brought forward by Robertson against the 
Norman discovery of America is, that the wild vine has never since 
been found so far north as Labrador ; but modern travelers havo as- 
certained that a species of wild vine grows even as far north as the 
shores of Hadson'a Bay.' Since Robertson's time, however, the lo- 
cality of the first Norman settlement has been moved further south, 
and into latitudes where the best species of wild vines aro abundant. 

t Rafn, Antiq. Amer. 

% The Esquimaux were at that time spread much further south than 
thay are at present, — Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. ii., p. 268. 

} Eric Upsi, a native of Iceland, and the first Greenland bishop, un- 
dertook to go to Vinland as a Chiifitina missionary in 1131. 
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or became blended with the natives * oe pcrisked by their 
bauds, no record remains to teJl.f 

Discoveries such as these by th an a dma na — 

fruitless to the world and almost bur d bhvi — cau no 
dim the glory of that transceuda gnu towhn we one 
the knowledge of a New World 

The claim of the Welsh to the fi d o e y f Am 
seems to rest upon no better orig 1 au ho y ha la f 

* "The learned Grolius founds aa g m h n z. 

America by the Norwegians on (he snaiyb nh am 

Norway and La Norimbcgue, a district bordering on New England." 
— Grotios, De Originc Gentium ^mericanarum, in quarto, 1 642. See, 
also, the Controversy between Grolins and Jean lie Laet. 

t Accurate inrocmatian respecting the former intercourse of the 
Nonbmen with the Continent of America reaches only as far as the 
middle of the fourleenlh century. In the year 1349 a ship was sent 
from Greenland to Markland (New Seolland) lo collect timber and 
other necesaaries. Upon their return from Marlcland, the ship was 
overtaken by storms, and compelled to land at Straumfjord, in the 
west of Iceland. This is the last account of the " Normin America," 
preserved for us in the ancient Scandinavian writings The settle- 
ments upon the west coast of Greenland, which were in a verj flourish- 
ing condition until the middle of the foutieenth century, gradually de- 
chned, from the laial mfluenee of monopoly of tiade, by the miasion 
of the Esquimaux, by the black death which depopulated the north 
from the year 1347 to 1351, and also by the arriidl of a hostdc fleet, 
from what country is not known. 

E; means of the critical and most praiseworthy eflorts ol Christian 
Rafn, and the Royal Society for Northern AntiqniUcs in Copenhagen, 
the traditions and ancient aoeounts of the voyage of the Normans to 
HeUnland (Newfoundland), to Markland (the mouth of the River bt. 
Lawrence at Nova Scotia), and at Winland (Massachusetts), have been 
separately printed and satisfactorily commented upon. The length 
of the voyage, the direction in which they sailed, the time of the rising 
and setting of the sun, are accurately iaid down. The principal sources 
of information are the historical narraticms of Erik the Red, Thorfinn 
Karlsefne, and Snorre Thorbrandson, probably written in Greenland 
itself, as early as the twelfth century, partly by descendants of the 
settlers born in Winland. — Rafn, ^«tig. Amer., p. 7, 14, 16. The 
care with which the tables of their pedigrees was kept was so great, 
that the table of the family of Thorlinn Karlsefne, whose son, Snorre 
Thorbrandson, was bom in America, was kept from the year 1007 to 
1811. 

The name of the colonized countries is found in the ancient national 
songs of the natives of the Faroe Islands. — MumboUt's Cosmos, vol. ii., 
p. 268-452, 
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Meridith-ap-Recs, a bard who died in the year H77. His 
verses only relate that Prince Madoc, wearied with dissen- 
sions at home, searched the ocean for a new kingdom. The 
tale of this d enturer's voyages and colouization was written 
one hundred ea si bseq h p h d 

ies, and seem bmyan pti hh 

tory :hoprbbp hd h q wn 
tain that nehh piapal h dpd 

any benefit irmhes llgdd * 

la the m d h h d h b h 

fouiteenth h "V n J P h 

Englishman Mand t li <i h E 

with respec p rth Irt 

discerning n d h m h po h 

observation d w il md d m 

perfect info m d h d Vhi 

this spirit ' " 



Th 



S"- 



h gh h b dm 
h firs profi b h 



* Seo Appenavs, No. IV. 
t See Appendix, No. VI, 
II The numerous data, which hi 



t Seo Appendix, No. 'V. 
4 See Appendix, No. VII. 
ime down lo aa from antiquity, 
of the local relations, espeeially the great 
vicinity of the setllenients apon the African coast, which incontestably 
existed, lead mo to believe that Phcepicians, Carlhaginians, Graeks, 
and Romans, and probably even the Etruscans, were acquainted with 
the group of the Canary Islands. — Humboldt's Coemos, vol. ii., p. 414. 
'' Porro occidcntalis navigatio, quantum etiam fama asseqni Plinius 
pomil, tantum ad Fortunatas Insulas enrsiim protendit, earnmquo 
prseeipnam S multitudine eanum Cauariam voeatam rofert." — Acosla, 
Dd Nalurn Novl Orl»>, lib. i., cap. ii. 
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ages ttither, plunderbg the wretched inhabitants, and carry- 
ing them off as Blavea* Pope Clement VI- conferred these 
countries as a kingdom upon Louis de la Cerda, of the royal 
race of Castile ; he, however, was powerless to avail himself 
of the gift, and it passed -to tho stronger hand of John de 
Bothancourt, a Norman baron.t The countrymen of this 
bold adventurer explored the seas far to tho south of the Ca- 
nary Islands, and acquired some knowledge of the coast of 
Africa. 

Tho glory of leading the career of systematic exploration 
belongs to the Portuguese :% their attempts were not only 

Respecting the probability of the Semitio origin of the name of the 
Canary Islands, Pliny, in his Latinizing etymological notions, ooiieidercd 
them to be Dog Ulandil (Vide Credner's Biblical Representation oi 
Paradise, in Illgon's Journal for Historical Theology, 1836, vol. vi., p. 
166-186.)— HnmboWt's CosnuM, vol. ii., p. 414. _ 

The most fundamental, and, in a literary point of view, the most 
complete aoconnt of tho Canary Islands, that was wntlcn m ancient 
times, down to the Middle Ages, was collected in a work of Joachim 
Jose da Costa de Macedo, willi the litlo " Memona cem que se pre- 
lende provar que os Arabos iiao coiineoerao as Canarias autes dos 
Portugucsques, 1844," (See, also, Viera y Clavigo, Nolic. de la Hut. 
de Canaria-) — Hnmboldt's Cosmos. 
* See Appendix, No. Vm. 

t '-Jean de Bethancourt knew that before the expedition of Atvaro 
Beccara, that is to say, before the end of the fourteenth century. Nor- 
man adventurers had penetrated as far as Sierra Leone (lat. 8 30'), 
and he sought to follow their traces. Before tho Portuguese, how- 
ever, no European nation appears to have crossed tho equator. — 
Humboldt. , , . . , 

" Les Normands et les Arabes sont les seolcs nations qui, jusqn an 
commencement du douzieme slgclo, aient partagg la gloire des grandes 
expeditions maritimes, le goiit dcs aventures elranges, la passion du 
pillage el des conqufites SphSraSres. Les Normands ont oooop^ sne- 
cessivement I'lslande et la Neustrie, ravage les sanctuairos de 1 Itahe, 
conquis la Poaille sur les Grees, inscrit leurs caracteres ramquesjus- 
que sur les fUnos d'un des Uons que Morosini enleva au Pirea d Alhenes 
pour en omer I'wsenal de Venise."— Humboldt's Geog- da Nouvsaa 
Continent, vol a., -p-SS. 

t " No nation," says Soulhey, " has ever accomplished such great 
things in proportion to its means as the Portuguese." Its early mari- 
time history does, indeed, present a striking picture of enterprise and 
restless enerrry, but the annals of Europe afford no similar instance of 
rapid degeneracy. There was an age when less than forty thousand 
armed Portuguese kept the whole coasts of the ocean in awe, from Mo- 
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attended with considerable success, but gave eccouragcniont 
and energy to those efforts that -were crowned by the dis- 
covery of a world : among them the great G-enoese was 
trained, and their steps in advance niatured the idea, and 
aided the execution of his design. S^ nations of Europe 
had now begun to cast aside the errors and prejudices of 
their ancestorB. The worts of the ancient Greeks and 
ILoraans were eagerly searched for information, and former 
discoveries brought to light.* The science of the Arabians 
was introduced and cultivated by the Moors and Jews, and 
geometry, astronomy, and geography were studied as essen- 
tial to the art of navigation. 

In the year 1412, the Portuguese doubled CapeNon, the 
limit of ancient enterprise. For upward of seventy years 
afterward they pursued their explorations, with more or less 
of vigor and success, along the African coast, and among the 
adjacent islands. By intercourse with the people of these 
countries they gradually acquired some knowledge of lands 
yet unvisited. Experience proved that the torrid zone was 
not closed to the enterprise of man.t They found that the 

rocoQ to Cliina ; when one hundred and fifty sovereign prinoes paid trib- 
ute to the treasury of Lisbon. But in ail their entsrpriaes they aimed 
at oonqnest, and not at colonization. The government at home exer- 
cised little control over the arms of its piratical mariners ; the mother 
country derived no benefit from their achievements. To the agn of 
eonr^uost saeoeeded one of efieminaoj and corruption." — Merivale's 
Lectures on Colonization, vol. i., p. 44. 

* See Appendix, No. IX. 

t The zones were imaginary bands or circles in the heavens, pro- 
ducing an efieet of climate on corresponding belts on the globe of the 
earth. The frigid zones, between the polar circles and the poles, were 
ooasidered uninhabitable and onnavigable. on account of the extreme 
coid. The torrid zone, lymg beneath the track of the sun, or rather 
the central part of it, immediately about the eyuator, was considered 
uninhabitable, unproductive, and impassable, on account of the excess- 
ive heat. The temperate zones, lying between the tonid and the 
frigid zones, were supposed to be the only parts of the globe suited to 
the purposes of life. Parmenidea, according to Strabo, was the in- 
ventor of this theory of the five zones. Aristotle supported the same 
doctrine. He believed that there was habitable earth in the southern 
hemisphere, but that it was forever divided fram the part of the world 
already known by the impassable zone of scorching heat at the equa- 
tor. (Aristot., Met., ii., cap. v.) Pliny supported the opinion of Aris- 
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form of the continent contracted aa it stretched southward, 
and that it tended toward the east. Then they brought to 
mind the accounts of the ancient Phcenician voyagers round 
Africa * long deemed fabulous, and the hope arose that they 
might pursue the same cai'eer, and win for themselves the 
munificent prize of Indian conunerce. In the year 148G 
the adventurous Bartholomew Diazf first reached the Cape 
of Good Hope ; soon afterward the information gained by 
Pedro de Covilham, in his overland journey, confirmed the 
consequent sanguine expectations of success. The attention 
of Europe was now fully aroused, and the progress of the 
Portuguese was watched with admiration and suspense. 

tollo concerning the burning zones. (Pliny, lib. i., cap. Ixvi.) Strabo 
(lib. ii.), in mentioning tbis theory, gives il liltewise his support ; and 
others of the ancient pbQosophers, as well as the poets, might be cited, 
to show the general prevalence of the belief. — Cicero, Sonrnitim Siip- 
imiis, cap. vi. ; Geminus, cap. xiii., p. 31 ; ap. Petavii Opus de Doolr. 
Tempor. in quo Uranulogium live Systemita var Anctonim Amst., 
1705 vol. iii. * ^^'^ Appendix, No X 

tBarros, Deo. I., lib Jii , cap iv , p 190 sajs dislinotlj, ' Bar- 
tbolomea Diaz, e 09 de sua oompantica pei causa dos perigos, e tor- 
menlas, que era o dobrar delle pass^ram che puyeram nome Tor- 
mentoso." The merit of the first cu-cumnavigation, therefore, dues 
not belong to Vaseo de Gama, as is generally snpposed Diiz was 
at the Cape in May, 1487, and therefore, almost at the tame time 
that Pedro de Covilham and Alonzo de Paj \ a of Barcelona commenced 
their espedition. As early as December, 1487, Diaz himself brought 
to Portugal the account of hia important discovery. The mission of 
Pedro Covilham and Alonso de Payva, in 1487, was set on foot by 
King John U., in order to search for "the African priest Johannes.'' 
BelieviuT the accounts which he had obtained from Indian and Arabian 
pilots in CaUcut, Goa, Aden, as well as in Sofala, on the eastern coast 
of Africa, CoviUiajn informed King John II., by means of two Jews 
from Cairo, that if the Portuguese were to oontinne their voyages of 
discovery upon the western coast in a soatherly directiim, they woald 
come to the end of Africa, whence a voyage to the Island of the 
Moon, to Zanzibar, and the gold country of Sofala, would be very easy. 
Accounts of the Indian and Arabian trading stations upon the east 
coast of Africa, and of the form of the southern extremity of the Con- 
tinent, may have extended to Venice, throngh Egypt, Abyssinia, and 
Arabia. The triangular form of Africa was actually delineated upon 
the map of Sanuto, mode in 1306, and discovered in the "Portulano 
della Mcrlioeo-Laurenziana," by Count Baldelli in 1351, and also in 
the chart of the world by Fra Mauro.— Humboldt's Cosmos, vol, ii,, 
p. 290, 461. 
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■* Faria y Sousa complains that " iho admiral Entered Lisbon with a 
vainglorious esultation, in order to m^Uce Portagal feel, by displaying 
the tohona of his discovery, how much she had erred in not acceding 
to his propositions." — Eitropa Parluguei'a, t. ii,, p. 402, 403. 

Ray do Pina asserts that King John was much importuned to kill 
Columbus on the spot, since, with his death, the prosecution of the 
nndertabing, as far as the sovereigns of Castile were concerned, would 
cease, from want of a suitable person to take charge of it ; but the 
king bad too much magnanimity lo adopt the iniquitous measure pro- 
posed. — Vasooncellos, Vida del RU Don Juan II., lib. vi. ; Garcia de 
Resende, Vide de Dom Jaam II. ; Las Casas, Hist. Ind., lib. i., cap. 
Isxiv. i MS. quoted by Prescott. t See Appendix, No. XL 

" A Castilla y a Loon 
Nuevo Mondo di6 Colon," 
'was the inscription on tbo costly monument that was raised over the 
remains of Columbus in the Carthusian Monastery of La Cuevas at 
Seville. " The like ttf which," says his son Ferdinand, with as much 
troth aa simplicity, "was never recorded of any man in ancient or 
modem times." — Hist, del Jllntirante cap cvm 

His ashos ijvere finally removed to Cuba, where they now repose in 
the Cathedral church of its cipital — Naiarrete, Coiecdon de Viagrs, 

'■ E dandogli il titol di Don \olaero che egli a^iungesse presso 
all'arme di casa sua qnatlro altro, cioe qnolle del Regno de Castiglio 
di Leon, e il Mac Oceano con tutte ! sola e quattro anchore per 
dimostrare I'nliicio d'Almirante, con nn motto d mtorno che dioea, 
'Per Castiglia e per Leon, Nuovo Mundo trovo Colon.' " — Ramusio, 
Discorso, torn. iii. 

The heir of Columbus was always to hear the arms of the admiral, 
to seal with them, and in his signature never to use any other title 
than simply " the Admiral." 

5 See Appendix, No. XII. — In the Middle Ages the prevalent opin- 
ion was (hat the sea covered but one seventh of the Enrfacc of iho globe ; 
an opinion which Cardinal d'Ailly (Imago Mundi, cap. viii.) founded 
Ml the apocryphal fourth book of Ezra. Columbus, who always de- 
rived much of hLs cosmologiool knowledge from the cardinal's work. 
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was much interested in upholding this idea of the smallness of the seii, 
lo which tlie misunderstood expresBion of " the ooean-stream con- 
tributed not a little. He 'was also Bconstomod (o cite Aristotle, and 
Seneca, and St. Angnatine, in oonfinnationof this opinion.— HomboMt s 
Examm Criligu* de rHiit. de la Geographie, toro. i., p- 186. 

* See, especially, the details of the conference held at Salamanca 
(the great seat of learning in Spiun), given in the fourth chapter of 
Washington Irving's '-Colorobus," One of the objections advanced 
was, that, admitting the earth to be spherical, and should a ship sac- 
ceed in reaching in this way the extremity of India, she could never 
get back again ; tor the rotundity of the globe would present a kind ol 
mountain, up which it would be impossible for her lo sail with the most 
favorable wind.— Hist- del MmiranU, cap, ii. ; Hist, di Chiapa por 
Remecel, lib. ii.. Cap. 27. ,,,.■■. 

t Columbus was required by King John It., of Portugal, to furnish 
a detailed plan of his proposed voy^es, with the charts and other doo- 
umenls according to which be proposed to shape his course, for the 
alleged purpose of having them examined by the royal counselors. He 
really complied ; but while he remained in anxious suspense as to the 
decision of the councH, a caravel was secretly dispatched with instruc- 
tions to pursue the route designated in the papers of Cohimbns. This 
voyage bad the ostensible pretext of carrying provisions to the Cape de 
Verde Islands ; the private instructions given were carried into effect 
when the caravel departed thence. It stood westward foe several days; 
but then the weather grew stormy, and the pilol'i having no zeal to 
stimulate them, and seeing nothing but an immeasurable waste of w Id 
trembling waves still extending before them, lost all courage to pr 
ceed. They put back to the Cape de Verde Islands and thence lo 
Lisbon, excusing their own want of resolution by ridicul ng the project 
ofColumbus. Ondiscovecingthisaotoftreachery Columbus in&tantly 
quitted Portncal.— Hisi. rf*i Mmirante, cap. vih Herrera, Dec I 
lib. i., cap. viii ; Munoz, Hist, del Nucvo Munda lib ii —Quoted by 

t " Le Vendfcdi n' Stant pas regatde dans )a ChrStiente comme un 
jour de bon augure pour le commencement d'une entrepri=e les his 
toriens du 17"* siecle, qui gSraisswent deja sur les manx dont, selon 
euK, I'Eatope a 6tS accablS par la docouverte de I'AmSriqne, on fut 
remarque que Colomb est parti pour la premiere expedition vi«dredi, 
3 aoiit 1492, et que la premiere terre d'Am6riqao a 6t§ dfeoouverto 
vendredi 1 2 Ootobre de la merae ann^e. La reformation du calendrier 
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the 3d of August, 1492, a squadron of three small, crazy 
ships, bearing ninety men, sailed from tke port of Palos, in 
Andalusia. Columbus, the commander and pilot, was deeply 
impressed with sentiments of religion ; and, as the spread of 
Christianity was one great object of the expedition, he and 
his foUowexs before their departure had implored the blessing 
of Heaven* upon the voyage, from which they might never 
return. 

They steered at first ibr the Canaries, over a well-known 
course ; but on the 6th of September they sailed from Go- 
mera, the most distant of those islands, and, leaving the usual 
track of navigation, stretched westward into the unknown 
sea. And still ever westward for six-and-thirty days they 
bent their course through the dreary desert of waters ; terri- 
fied by the changeless wind that wafted them hour after hour 
further into the awful solitude, and seemed to forbid the pros- 
pect of return ; bewildered by the altered hotu« of day and 
night, and more than all by the mysterious variation of their 
only guide, for the magnetic needle no longer pointed to the 
pole.f Then strange appoaraneoa in the sea aroused new 

appliquoe au journal de Colomb, qui indlque toujoura it la fois. les jours 
de la semaino et la date du mois, feroit dispuroitre le pronostio da Jour 
fatal."' — Humboldt's Giog. da Noitveau Continent, vol. iii,, p. 160. 

' His Sirst landing in the New World partook of the same chajrac- 
ter as his departure from the Old. 

" Chrisloforo Colombo— primo eon una handiera nella quale era fig- 
urato il nostro Signore Jesu Christo in croce, sallo in terra, e quella 
pianlo, e poi tatli gli aiti smontarono, e inginocohiali baoiarono la, ter- 
ra, Ire volli piangendo di allegrezza. Di poi Colombo alzate le man! 
al cielo lagrimando disss, Signor Dio Eteriio, Signore oranipotente, tu 
oreasti il cielo, e la terra, e il mare con ta tua santa parola., sla bene- 
detlo e glorificato il nome tuo, sia ringraziata la tua Maesta, la quale 
si e degnata pec mano d' uno urall suo servo far ch' 61 sno santo nome 
sia eonosciulo e divalgato in questa altra parle del mondo." — Pietro 
Martire, BeW Indk Occidenlali, in Ramusio, torn, iii., p. 2 ; Ovioclo, 
Hist. Gfn. dell' India. 

t Columbus not only has, inconte stably, the merit of first discover- 
ing the line where there is no declination of the needle, but also of lirst 
inducing a study of terrestrial magnetism in Europe, by his observa- 
tions concerning the inoreasing declination as he sailed in a westerly 
direction from tliat line. It had been already easily recognized in the 
Mediterranean, and in aU places where, in the twelfth century, the 
declination was as much as eight or ten degrees, oven though their 
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f at quant ti f weeds covered the surface, relardmg 

h t n f th 1 the sailors imagiued that they had 

h d th tm b dar>- of the itavigahle ocean, and that 
ll J 1 n„ bl dly into the rocks and quicksands of 

so bm g d nt t. 

Th m imlt led all these strange novelties into 

in f Th changeless wind was the favoring 

1 h t th O p t nt ; the day lengthened as they fol- 
1 d tVi ui se an ingenious fiction explained the 

J fth eedl ; the vast fields of sea-weed bespoke 
ji hb h a d the flight of unknown birds* was 

1 1 d w 1 I piy p niae. But as time passed on, and 
I 1 1 fulfill t f their hopes, the spirits of the tnaid 
began to fail ; the flattering appearances of land had repeat- 

„ «.,=.e so Imperfect that tha ends of a, magnetic noedle did 
,.„. ^„.... exactly to the geographical north or south. It is improbable 
that the Arabs or Crusaders drew attention to the fact of the compass 
pointinir to the northeast and northwest in dilVerent parts of the world, 
is to a phenomenon which had long been known. The merit which 
belongs to Columbus is, not for the first observance of ibe existence 
of the declination, which is e'veu, for example, upon the map of An- 
drew Bianca, in 1436, hnt for the remark which he made on the 13th 
of September, 1492, that about two degrees and a half to the east of 
the Island of Corvo the magnetic variation changed, and that it passed 
over from northeast to northwest. This dispovery of a magncMo hue 
without any variation indicates a remarkable epoch in nautical astron- 
omy. It was celebrated with just praise by Oviedo, Casas, and Her- 
rera. If wilh Livio Sanuto we ascribe it to the renowned manner 
Sebastian Cabot, we forget that hU flret voyage, which was undertaken 
at the expense of some merchants of Bristol, and which was crowned 
with success by his touching the main-land of America, falls five years 
later than the first expedition of Columbus.— Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. 
ii., p. 318 ; Las Casas, Hiit- lid., lib, i., cap. 6. 

« " In sailing toward the West India Islands birds are often seen at 
the distance of two hundred leagues from the nearest coast."— Sloane's 
Nat. Hist, of Jamaira, vol. i., p- 30. 

Captain Cook says, " No one yet knows to what distance any of the 
Oceanic birds go to sea ; for my own part, 1 do not believe that there 






of the whole tribe that can be relied on in pointing o 



dcinity of land." — Voyage toward the South Pole, vol. i , . 

The Portuguese, however, only keeping along the African coast 
and watching the flight of birds with attention, concluded that they did 
not venture to fly far from land. Columbus adopted this erroneous 
opinion from his early instructors in navigation. 
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edly deceived them ; they were now very far beyond the 
limit of any former voyage. From the timid and ignorant 
these doubts spread upward, and by degrees the contagion 
extended from ship to ship ; secret murmurs rose to conspir- 
acies, complaints, and mutiny. They affirmed that they had 
already performed their duty in so long pursuing an nnkiiown 
and hopeless course, and that they would no more follow a 
desperate adventurer to destruction. So ne even proposed to 
cast their leader into the sea. 

Tte menaces and persuasions that had so often enabled 
C 1 mb t th t b 1 d f f h f 11 

w eedbfy IHg wj an 

es t bl ty d p m •=ed h t h Id t t 

Si f ssful th h 1 th ee 1 y 

T tl b f d 1 y th m t 1 Th gu f 



fl t d past d 



ht A p 



se wpetdthb bem-wm 

I bl O h nm of the llth of October every 

1 f 1 i d -1 a h k pt 1 t th h 1 might 

d f h d g h ht 

Ob d h dm 1 V 1 11 hand w n iriably 

sembl dfh mnhynntl a a pubhc 

P y f Id d and -B h tl 90 h Ij sounds 

CI b h 1 d h pp an fthat nail h ftm„ light,* 

which crowned with certainty his long-cherished hope,t turned 

* "PoeElo quo el amiranto a los diez do la noohe vio lumbre. . . . 
J era como ana candeUlla de ccra quo se alzaba y levanlaba, lo ciial 
a pocos pareojera ser indioio de lierra. Pero el amirante tuvo por ei- 
erto estar junto a la tierra. For lo qual quand,) dijeron la ' Salve' que 
acosturabran deoir j eanlar a su mancra todos los mariueros, y do lial- 
]an todos, vogo y amoiiestolos e! amlranle quo hieiesen buona ^uarda 
al Castillo de proa, y mirasen bien por la tierra."— i)«ir. de Colon. 
Prtm. Viag, 1 1 rfe Oct. 

t "Let those who are disposed to faint under diffieukica, in tho 
prosooution of any great and worthy undertaking, remember that eight. 
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his faith into reahzation,* and stamped his name forever upon 
the memory of man.+ 

It was hy accident only that England had heen deprived 
of the glory of these great discoveries. Colamhus, when re- 
pulsed by the courts of Portugal and Spain, sent his brother 
Bartholomew to London, f to lay his projects before Henry 
VII., and seek assistance for their execution. The king, al- 
though the most penurious of European princes, saw the vast 
advantage of the offer, and at once invited the great Geno- 
ese to his court. Bartholomew was, however, captured by 
pirates on his return voyage, and detained till too late, for in 
the mean while Isabella of Castile had adopted the project of 
Columbus, and supplied the means for the expedition. 

Henry VII. was not discouraged by this disappointment : 
two years after the discoveries of Columbus became known 
in England, the king entered into an arrangement with John 
Cabot, an adventurous Venetian merchant, resident at Bris- 
tol, and, on the 5th of March, 1495, granted him letters 
patent for conquest and discovery. Henry stipulated that 
one fifth of the gains in this enterprise was to be retained 
for the crown, and that the vessels engaged in it should re- 

een years elapsed alter the time that Colarabus oonceired his enter- 
prise before he was enabled to carry it into etiect; (hat most of that 
lime was passed in almost hopeless solicitation, amid poverty, neglecl, 
and taunting ridicule; that the prime of his life had wasted away in 
the Btruggle, and that, when his perseverance was finally crowned 
with success, he was about in Ma fil^y-sixth year. This example 
should encoorage the enterprising never lo despair," — Washington 
Irving's Life of Cotmabui, vol. i., p. 174. 

* " While Columbus lay on a sick-bed by the River Belem, he was 
addressed in a dream by an anknown voice, distinctly uttering these 
woris ; ' Maravilldsaraente Dios hiKO sonar tu nombre en la tierra ; 
da los atamientos de la Mar Oceana, que estaban cerradaa con cadenas 
tan fuertcs, le di6 tas Daves.' (Letter to the CMbolic monarch, July 
7th, 1503.)" — Humboldt's Comva. t See Appendix, No. XIII. 

t " The appUcation to King Henry VII. was not made until 1488, 
as would appear from the inscription on a map which Bartholomew 
presented to the king. Las Casas intimates, from letters and writings 
of Bartholomew Columbus, in his possession, that tbo latter accompa- 
nied BartholomeH' Diaz in his voyage from Lisbon, in 1486, along tbo 
coast of Africa, in the course of which he discovered the Cape of Good 
Hope."— Las Ca.sas, HUt. Ind., lib. i., cap. vii. 
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turn to the poet of Eriafol. On the 24th of June, 1497, 
Cabot discovered the coast of Labrador, aad gave it the name 
of Primavista. This was, without doubt, the first visit of 
Europeans to the Continent of North America,* since the 
time of the Scandinavian voyages. A large island lay op- 
posite to this shore : from the vast quantity of fish frequent- 
mg the neighboring waters, the sailors called it Bacallaos.f 
Cabot gave this country the name of St, John's, having 
landed there on St. John's day. Newfoundland has long 
wnce superseded both appeUations. John Cabot returned to 

* " The Araeriean Continent waa first discovered under the auspi- 
ces of the English, and the coast of the United States by a nalivn of 

England (Sebastian Cabot lold mo that he was born in Bristowe) " 

^'lory of the Tramyles m the East and West Indies, by R. Eden and 
l,u nt^ Jf ^' ''"'■ ^^''- f°«'««ty hardly remembered that tiieyi 
(tbB Cabots) had reached the American Continent nearly four months 
before Columbus, on his third voyage, came in sight of the main-land. 
—Bancroft's Hist, of the United States, vol. i., p. 11. Charlevoix's 

HiBtoire de la Nooyelle France," and the " Pastes Cbronoloc-iques," 
endeavor to discredit the discoveries of John and Sebastian CabSt bat 
UielesUraoniesofcotempovary authors are decisive. Unfortunately no 
journal or reJation remains of the voyages of the Cabots to North 
America, but severai authors have handed down accounts of them 
which they received from the lips of Sebastian Cabot himself. See 
iiatluyt. 111., 27 ; Galoarias Butrigarins, in Ramuaio, torn. ii. ■ Rarau- 
sio, Pteface to torn, iii, ; Peter Martyr ab Angleria, Deo. III., cap. vi - 
Gomara Gen, Hist, of the West Indies, b. ii., e. vi. In Fabian's 
Chronicle the writer averts that he saw, in the sixteenth year of 
Henrv VII. two out of throe men who had been brought from '.'New- 
found Island'' two years before). The ^rant made by Edward VI. to 
Sebastian Cabot of a pension equal to ,£1000 per annum of our mon- 
ey, attests that "the good and acceptable service" for which it was 
conferred was of a very important nature. The words of the grant 
we handed down to as by Hakluyt, vol. iii., p. 31. -See Life ofHtnry 
VII., by Lord Bacon ; Bacon's Works, vol. iii., p. 356 357 

t BacoaJaos was the name given by the natives' to the codfish with 
whioh lh«se waters abounded. Pietro Martire, who calls Sebastian 
Cabot his dear and familiar friend," speaks of Newfoundland as Bae- 
ealaos ; also, Lopez de Gomara and Ramusio. 
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England in August of the same year, and was knighted and 
otkerwise rewarded by the king ; he survived but a very short 
time in the enjoyment of his fame, and his son Sebastian 
Cabot, although only twenty-three years of age, succeeded 
him in the command of an expedition destined to seek a 
northwest passage to the South Seas. 

Sebastian Cabot sailed in the summer of 1498 : he soon 
reached Newfoundland, and thence proceeded north as far 
as the fifty-eighth degree. Having failed in discovering the 
hoped-for passage, he returned toward the south, examining 
the coast as far as the southern boundary of Maryland, and 
perhaps Vii^ima. After a long interval, the enterprising 
mariner afain, in 1517, sailed for America, and entered the 
bay* which, a century afterward, received the iiamo of Hud- 
son. If prior discovery confer a right of possession, there is 
no doubt that the whole eastern coast of the North Ameri- 
can Continent may he justly claimed by the English raee.f 
Gaspar Cortereal was the next voyager in the succession 
of discoverers ; ■ he had been brought up in the household of 
the King of Portugal, but nourished an ardent spirit of en- 
terprise and thirst for gloiy, despite the enervating influences 
of a court. He sailed early in the year 1500, and pursued 
the track of John Cabot as far as the northern point of New- 
foundland ; to him is due the discovery of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence.t and he also pushed on northward, by the coast 

• Mr. Bannroft pronounces this "fact to be indisputable," though 
he acfenowledges that " the testimony respecting this expedition ia con- 
fused and diSiouIt of explanation." Sebastian Cabot wrote "A Dis- 
course of Navigation," in which tbe entrance of the strait leading inio 
Hudson's Bay was laid down with great precision " on a card, drawn 
by his own hand." — Orteliua, Map of America in Tkeatrum Orbis Ter- 
rartan; Eden and Willis, p. 223 ; Sir H. Gilbert, in Haklnyl, vol. iii., 
p. 49, 50 ; Bancroft, vol. i., p. 12- 

t The learned tuid ingenious author of the "Memoirs of Sebastian 
Cabot" has brought forward strong arguments against the discovery 
oi" the Continent of America by Jean Vas Cortereal in 1494. — Hum- 
boldt's Glog. dtt Nmveau Coatinenl, vol. i., p. 279 ; vol. ii., p. 25. 

'■ The discoverer of (he territory of our country was ooe of the most 
extraordinary men of hia ^e. There is deep cause for regret that 
time has spared so few memoriula of his career. He gave England a 
continent, and no one knows his burial-plaeo." — Bancroft, vol. i., p. 14. 

? Hamuaio, vol. iii., p. 417. This discovery is also attribnteil to 
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of Labrador,* almost to the entrance of Hudson's Bay. The 
adveaturei returaed to Lisboa in October of the same year. 
This expedition was undertaken more for mercantile ad- 
vantage thaa for the advancement of knowledge ; timber and 
slaves seem to have been the objects ; no less than fifty-seven 
of the natives were brought back to Portugal, and doomed 
to bondage. These unhappy savages proved so robust and 
useful, that great benefits were anticipated from trading on 
their servitude ;t the dreary and distant land of their birth, 
covered with snow for half the year, was despised by the 
Portuguese, whose thoughts and hopes were ever turned to 
the fertile plains, the sunny skies, and the inexhaustible 
Ii'easures of the East-f 

But disaster and destruction soon fell upon these bold and 
merciless adventurers. In a second voyage, the ensuing 
year, Cortereal and all his followers were lost at sea : when 
some time had elapsed without tidings of their fate, his broth- 
Jacques Cartier, who enlered the gulf on the JOth of August, 1535, 
and gave it the name of the saint -whose festival was celebrated on 
that day. — Charlevoin. 

* In an old map published in 1508, the Labrador coast is called 
Terra Corterealis. 

f It has been conjectnred that the name Terra de Laborador was 
given to this coast by the Poctugoese slave merchants, on account of 
the admirable qualities of the natives as laborers. — Picture of Quebec. 

t It was an idea onlerlained by Calambcs, thai, as he extended his 
discoveries to climates more and more under Ihe torrid influence of the 
sun, he should find the productions of nature sublimated by its rays to 
more perfect and precious qualities. He was strengthened in this be- 
lief by a, letter written to him, at (he command of the queen, by one 
Jayme Ferrer, an eminent and learned iapidary, who, in the course of 
his trading for precious stones and metals, had been in the Levant and 
in various parts of the East ; had conversed with the raerchanta of the 
remote parts of Asia and Africa, and the natives of India, Arabia, and 
Ethiopia, and was considered deeply versed in geography generally, 
but especially in the nature of those countries from whence the valua- 
ble merchandise in which he dealt was procured. In this letter Fer- 
rer assured Columbus that, according to his experience, the rarest ob- 
jects of commerce, such as gold, preeioua stones, drugs, and spices, 
wore chiefly to be found in tho regions about the equinoctial lini;, 
whore the inhabitants were black, or darkly colored, and that until the 
admiral should arrive among people of such comploJtions, he did not 
think he would find those articles in great abundance. — Navarrete, 
Ceteaio'i, toin. li , Doeuineiil 68 
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er sailed to seek them ; but ho too, probably, perished in the 
stormy waters of the North Atlantic, ibr none of them were 
ever heard of more. The King of Portugal: feeling a deep 
interest in these brothers, fitted out three armed vessels and 
sent them to the northwest. Inquiries were made along the 
wUd shores which Cortereal had first explored, without trace 
or tidings being found of the bold mariner, and the ocean was 
searched for many months, but the deep still keeps it secret. 

Florida was discovered in 1512 by Ponce de Leon, one 
of the most eminent among the followers of Columbus. The 
Indians had told him wonderful tales of a fountain called 
Biiaini, in an island of these seas ; the fountain possessed 
the power, they said, of restoring instantly youth and vigor 
to those who bathed in its waters. He sailed for months in 
search of this miraculous spring, landing at every point, en- 
tering each port, however shallow or dangerous, still ever 
hoping ; but in the weak and presumptuous efibrt to grasp 
at a new life, he wasted away his strength and energy, and 
prematurely brought on those ills of age he had vainly hoped 
to shun. Nevertheless, this wOd adventure bore its whole- 
eome fruits, for Ponce de Leoa then first brought to the no- 
tice of Europe that beautiful land which, from its wonderful 
fertility and the splendor of its flowers, obtained the name 
of Florida.* 

The first attempt made by the French to share in the ad- 
vantages of these discoveries was in the year 1504. Some 
Basque and Breton fishermen at that time began to ply their 
calling on the Great Bank of Newfoundland, and along the 
adjacent shores. From them the Island of Cape Breton re- 
ceived its name. In 1506, Jean Denys, a man of Harfleur, 
drew a map of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Two years aft- 
erward, a pilot of Dieppe, named Thomas Aubort, excited 
great curiosity in France by bringing over some of the sav- 
age natives from the New World : there is no record whence 
they were taken, but it is supposed from Cape Breton. The 

* RttoiHsio, vol. iii., p. 347 ; Charlevoix, vol. i., p. 36 i see Osorio, 
History of the Portuguese, b. i.; Barrow's Voyages, p, 37-48 ; Her- 
rcra, Dee, 1., lib. vii., eap. ix. ; Ensayo Chronologico para la Historia 
ijoiicrivl de la Florida. En Madrid, 1733. — Quoled by Murray. 
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reports borne back to France by tbesc hardy fisliermen and 
adventurers were not such as to raise sanguine hopes of iiohes 
from the bleak northern regions they had visited no teem- 
ing fertihty or genial chmate tempted the settler, no mines 
of gold or silver excited the avarice of the soldier ,* and for 
many years the French altogether neglected to profit by their 
discoveries 

In the mein time Pupe Ale\aiider \ I issued a bull 
bestowing the -whole of thp Ne« World upon the kings ot 
Spam and Pottugal t Neither England noi Fiance allowed 
the r ght of conicrnng this magnifacent and undehned gift 
It did not throw the shghtes- obstacle in the path of British 
enteiprite and discovery and the high spirited Francis I ol 
France retused to acknowledge tlie papal dei-ree t 

In the year 1 52o Francis I fitted out a squadron ot lour 
ships to pursue discovery^ in the west the command vat. 
intrusted to G-iovanni Verazaano, of Florence, a navigator 
of great skill and experience, then residing in France : he 

* " Les demaniles ordinaires qu'on nous fait sont, ' Y a-t-il lies tre- 
sore ? Y a-l-il de Tor et de Targent ?' Et petsonne iie demaniJe, 
' Ces penples la sont 11 disposes a entendre la doctrine Chr^tienne ?' 
Et quant aus mines, 11 y en a vralmenl, mais il les faut foviillet avec 
industrie, labenr et patience. La plus belle mine que je sache, c'est 
du bled et du vln, avet la nonrrilure du bestial ; qui a de ceci, il a do 
rargent, et des mines, nous n'en vLvons point." — Marc FEsoftrbot. 

t This bold stretch oC papal authority, so often ridiculed as chimer. 
lenl and absurd, was in a measure justifijBil by the event, since it did, 
in fact, determine the prinoipie on which the vast ostenl of unappro- 
priated empire in the eastern and western hemispheres was ultimately 
divided between two petty states of Europe. Alexander had not even 
the excuse that he thought be was disposing of uncultivated and unin- 
habited regions, since be specifies in his donation both towns and cas- 
tles : "Civitateset castra in perpetuum lenoie prfesentium donamus." 

1 "What," said Francis I., "shall the kings of Spain and Portugal 
divide all Araetioa between them, without suffering me to take a share 
as their brother ? 1 would fain see the arliole in Adam's will that be- 
queaths that vast inheritance to tbem." — Encyclopedia, vol. iv., p. 695. 

j " In the latter years of his life. Frauds, by a strict economy ol' 
the public money, repaired the evils of his eariy eslravagance, while, 
at the same time, he was enabled to spare sntiicient for carrying on 
the magnificent public institutions he had undertaken, and for forward- 
ing the progress of discovery, of the line arts, and of literature." — 
Bacon's Life and Timo of Francis I.., p. 399-401. 
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was about ihirty-eight years of age, nobly born, and liberally 
educated ; tlie oauses that induced him to leave his own 
country and lake service in France are not known. It has 
often been remarked ag strange that three Italians should 
have directed the discoveries of Spain, England, and France, 
and thus become the instruments of dividing the dominions 
of the New World among alien powers, while their own 
classic land reaped neither glory nor advantage from the gen- 
ius and courage of her sons. Of this first voyage the only 
record remaining is a letter from Veraazano to Francis I,, 
dated 8th olJulj 1524 meiely stating that he had returned 
in safety to Dieppe 

At the begmnmg of the following year Yerazzano fitted 
out and armed a M-asel called the Dauphine, manned with 
a crew of thirty hands and pitvisioned for eight months. 
He first directed his couise to Madeira ; having reached that 
island in safety, he left it on the 1 7th of January and steered 
for the west. After a nari'ow escape from the violence of a 
tempest, and having proceeded fiir about nine hundred leagues, 
a long, low line of coast rose to view, never before seen by 
ancient or modern navigators. This country appeared thick- 
ly peopled by a vigorous race, of tall stature and athletic 
form ; iearing to risk a landing at first with his weak force, 
the adventurer contented himself with admiring at a distance 
•the grandeur and beauty ol the scenery and enjoying the 
dclighttiil mildness of the climate From this place he fol- 
lowed the coast for about fifty leagues to the south, without 
discovering any harbor or inlet where he might shelter his 
vessel ; he then retraced hia couise and steered to the north. 
After some time Verazzano ventured to send a smaO boat on 
sliore to examine the country more closely : numbers of sav- 
ages came to the water's edge to meet the strangers, and 
gazed on them with mingled feelings of surprise, admiration, 
joy, and fear. He again resumed his northward course, till, 
driven by want of water, he armed the small boat and sent 
it once more toward the land to seek a supply ; the waves 
and surf, however, were so great that it could not reach the 
ehore. The natives assembled on the beach, by their signs 
and gestures, eagerly invited the French to approach : one 
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young sailor, a bold, swimmer, threw himself into the water, 
bearing some preseats for the savages, but his heart failed 
him on a nearer approach, and he turned to regain the boat ; 
his strength was exhausted, however, and a heavy sea wash- 
ed bira, almost insensible, up upon the beach. The Indians 
treated him with great kindness, and, when he had suffi- 
ciently recovered, sent him back in safety to the ship.* 

Verazzano pursued his examination of the coast with un- 
tiring zoal, narrowly searching every inlet for a passage 
through to the westward, until he reached the great island 
known to the Breton fishermen — Newfoundland, In this 
important voyage he surveyed more than two thousand miles 
of coast, nearly all that of the present United States, and a 
great portion of British North America, 

A short time after Verazzano's return to Europe, he fitted 
out another expedition, with the sanction of Francis I,, for 
the establishment of a colony in the newly-discovered coun- 
tries. Nothing certain is known of the fate of this eutor- 
priso, but the bold navigator returned to France no more ; 
the dread inspired by his supposed fatet deterred the French 
king and people from any further adventure across the At- 
lantic during many succeeding years. In later times it has 
come to light that Verazzano was alive thirteen years after 

* See Appendix, No. XIV. 

t " Navigo ttnche liingo la detta terra I'anno 1 524 nn gran eapita- 
no del Be Christianissimo Francesco, dctto movanni da Verazzano, 
Fiorenllno, e scorse tutca la cosla fino alia Florida, come per unit sua 
lettera scritta al detto Ke, partioolarmente si vedia la qoal sola abbia- 
mo potato avcre porciooche I'altre si sono smarrite nelli travagli della 
povota oitta di Fiorenza e nell' nltimo viaggio ohe esso fece, avendo 
volato smontar in terra con alcuni compagni, fnrono tutti morti da 
quei popoli, e in presentia di col6ro cho eiano rimasl nelle navi, farono 
arrostiti e mangeati." (Ramusio, torn, iii., p. 416. | The Baron La 
Houtan and La Potberie give the same account of Voraz.zano's end ; 
thej are not, however, very trustworthy authorities. Lo Boau repeats 
the same story; bat Charlevois's words aro, ■' Je ne trouvc aucun 
fondement a oe qae quelques ons onC publie, qu'ajaut mis pied a terra 
dans un cndroit ou il voulail bitir un fort, les sauTagos so jcterent sur 
lui, le massftcrSrenl aveo tous ses gens etie mangerent." A Spanish 
historian has asserted, contrary to all probability, that Verazzano was 
taken by the Spaniards, and hung as a pirate. — D. Andres Gonzalez 
de Barcia, Ensai/o Ckrotiologko para la Historia ddla Florida. 
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this period ;* those best informed on the subject are of opin- 
ion that the enterprise fell to the ground in consequence of 
Francis I. having been captured by the Emperor Charles V,, 
and that the adventurer withdrew himself from the service 
of France, having lost his patron's support. 

The year after the failure of Verazzano's last enterprise, 
1525, Stefano Gomez sailed from Spain for Cnba and Flor- 
ida ; theace he steered northward in search of the long-hoped- 
for passage to India, till he reached Cape Race, on the south- 
eastern extremity of Newfoundland. The further details of 
his voyage remam unknown, but there is reason to suppose 
that ho entered the Gulf oi' St. Lawrence and traded upon 
its shores. An ancient Castilian tradition existed that the 
Spaniards visited these coasts before the French, and having 
porcoived no appearance of mines or riches, they exclaimed 
frequently, "Aoana(ia;"t the natives caught up the sound, 
and when other Europeans arrived, repeated it to them. 
The strangers concluded that these words were a designa- 
tion, and from that time this magnificent country bore the 
name of CAMADi.f 

* TiraLoschi, SloHa della. Literatura Italiana, vol. vii., p. 26J, 262. 
— Quoted in the Pklu/re of Quebec, to which valuable work J. C. Fish- 
er, Esq., president of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
largely contributed. 

t Signifying "here is nothing." The insatiable thirst of the Span 
ish discoverers for gold is justified by tbe grtatesC of all discoyerors, 
the disintfiresled Columbus himself, on h ^h religions principles 
When acquainting their Castilian raajeslu.s \Mth the sbundaace of 
gold' to be procured in the newly-found countries he thuo speaks, 
" £1 oro ea excelentisimo, del oro se hace tesoro y con el quien lo 
tiene hace qnanlo quiere en el mnndo, y elega a que echa las animus 
al paraiso." (Navarrete, Caleccio» de los Fmr-es \o1 i p 309 ) A 
passage which the modern editor of his papers aihrnis to he in cun 
formity with many texts of Scripture. 

t Father Hennepin asserts that the Spaniards were the fir t di,s 

ospreegion, that " mine* wore s lurs devised by the evil spirit to drav the Sfjaniar Is 
on to defltmcCioa." '* L'Kapflgne," bbjb Uenteflqiileii, a fnH comme ce ro mpcDsg, 
qui demandh que tout ce qu'il toucherolE h cenvertlt en or et qui fat at>Lg6 de re 
venir aux Dieux, pour les ptier de linir fiBmlsdre. — EtitritdeMLoii,hb.xjn-,ca^^i^ 
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Coverers of Canada, and that, finding- nothing there to gratify their ex- 
tensive desires for gold, they bestowed upon it the appellation of El 
Capo di Nada, "Cape Nothing," whence, by corruption, its present 
name. — Nouvdle Descriplion £un trU grand payt situc dam VAmir- 
ique enir< U Nouaeaa Mfxiqite et la Mer Glaciale, depms Pan 166T 
jusqu,' en 1670. Par h Fere Louii Hennepin, Miisionairt Eemtlci a 
Utrecht, 1697. 

La Potherie gives the Sftme derivation, Hiitoirt de CAmeriqne 
Septentrionale par M. de Bacqueville de la Potherie, a Parit, 1722. 
The opinion expressed in a note of Charlevoix (Histoire de la NouybUo 
France, vol. I, p. 13), is that deserving most crodil. "D'autres i&- 
rivent ce nom ihi mot Iroquois 'Kannata,' qui so prononce Cannada, 
et aignifie un amas de cabfljies." This derivation would reconoile the 
different asserdons of the early discoverers, some of whom give the 
name of Canada to the whole valley of the St. Lawrence ; others, 
equally worthy of credit, confine it to a small district in the neighbor- 
hood of Stadacona (now Quebec). Secowla Relatione di Jacques Car- 
tier, in Ramusio, torn, iii., p. 442, 447. "Questo popolo (di Hoohe- 
inga.) non partendo mai del lore paese, ne essendo vagabond!, come 
quclli di Canada e di Saguenay henche detlc di Canada sieoo lor sug- 
getti con otte o nove aitri villaggi posti sopra detto flume," Father 
du Creox, who arrived in CantSa about the year.ie25, b his '■ His- 
toria Canadensis," gives the name of Canada to the whole valley of 
the St. Lawrence, confessing, however, his ignorance of the etymology : 
" Porro de Etymologic voois Canada nihil satis certe potui comporire ; 
prisoam quidera esse, constat ex eo, quod illam ajite annos prope sex- 
aginta passim usurpari audiebam puer." 

Dnpoufeau, in the Transactions of the Philosophical Society of Phil- 
adelphia, founds his aonjeotare of the Indian origin of the name of 
Canada upon the fact that, in the translation of the GospeL of St, 
Matthew into the Mohawk tongue, made by Brandt, the Indian chief, 
the word Canada is always used to signify a village. The mistake of 
the early discoverers, in taking the name of a part for that of the whole, 
is very pardonable in persons ignorant of the Indian language. It is 
highiy improbable that at the period of its discovery the name of Can- 
ada was extended over this immense country. The migratory habits 
of the aborigines are alone conclusive against it. They distinguished 
themselves by their different tribes, not by the country over which they 
hunted and rode at will. They more probably gave names to locali- 
ties than adopted their own from any fixed place of residence. The 
Iroquois and the Ottawas conferred their appellations on the rivers 
that ran through their hunting grounds, and the Huron tribe gave 
theirs to the vast lake now beiuing their name. It has, however, 
never been pretended that any Indian tribe bore the name of Canada, 
wid the natural conclusion therefore is, that the word "Canada" was 
a mere local appellation, without reference to the country j that each 
tribe had their own "Canada," or collection of hats, which shifted its 
position ftoeording to their migrations. 
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Dr. DoHf-lfls, in liis '■ Ameiipiin History,'' jirctentis ihitt Canada de- 
rives ils nntns from MtaiKJeur Kane or Cnne, whom he advances to 
liave been the flrsi ailvenlurev in (he River St. Lawrence. — Knox's 
Hulmkal Jomna!. vnl. i., p. 303. 



CHAPTEll IT. 

In the year 1534, Philip Chabol, admiral of France, 
urged the king to establish a colony in the New World,* 
by representing to him in glowing colors the great riches 
and powct derived by the Spaniards from their transatlantic 
possessions. Francis I., alive to the importance of the de- 
sign, soon agreed to carry it out. Jacques CAitTiEa, an 
experienced navigator of St. Malo, was recommended by the 
admiral to be intrusted with the expedition, and was ap- 
proved of by the ting. On the 20th of April, 1534, Car- 
tier sailed from St. Malo with two ships of oaly sixty tons 
bnrden each, and one hundred and twenty men for their 
crews ;t he directed his course westward, inclining rather 
to the north ; the wads proved so favorable, that on the 
twentieth day of the voyage he made Cape Bonavista, in 
Newfoundland. But the harbors of that dreary country 
were still looked up in the winter's ice, forbidding the ap- 
proach of shipping : he then bent to the southeast, and at 
length found anchorage at St. Catharine, sis degrees lower 
in latitude. Having remained hero ten days, he again turn- 
ed to the north, and on the 2lEt of May reached Bird Island, 
fourteen leagues from the coast. 

Jacques Cartier examined all the northern shores of New- 
foundland, without having ascertained that it w^as an island, 
and then passed southward through the Straits of Belleisle. 
The country appeared every where the same bleak and in- 
hospitable wilderness ;t but the harbors were numerous, con- 

* Hist, de la Nonvello France, par io Pore Charlevob:, de la Com- 
pagnie do Jesus, vol. i., p. II -, Fftsles Chronologiqiies, 1534. 

t Prima Relatione de Jacques Cartier delta Terra Nouva, delta la 
Nonva Franoia, in Bamusio, torn, ill., p. 435. 
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venient, and abounding in fish. He describes the natives as 
well-proportioned men, wearing tbeir hair tied up over their 
heads like bundles of hay, quaintly interlaced with birds' 
feathers* Changing his course still more to the south, he 
then traversed the Gulf of St, Lawrence, approached the 
main-land, and oa the 9th of July entered a deep bay ; from 
the intense heat experienced there, he named it the ■' Baye 
de Chalours," The beauty of the country, and the Jtindnesa 
and hospitality of hia reception, alike charmed him ; he car- 
ried on a little trade with the friendly savages, exchanging 
European goods for their furs and provisions. 

Leaving this bay, Jacques Cartier visited a considerable 
extent of the gulf coast ; on the 2'Ith of July he erected a 
cross thirty feet high, with a shield bearing the fleurs-de-lys 
of France, on the shore of Gasp6 Bay.f Having thus taken 
possession} of the country for his king in the usual manner 

nn gran bene, raa ella boq si dehba chiamftr Terra Nouva, anzi eassi 
e grebani salvntichi, e proprij Inoghi da fiore, per cio che in totto I'isola 
di Tramonlana — [translated by Haklnyt " ihc northern part of Iho isl- 
and"] — io non vidi tanta terra, che se no potesse coricar vm carro. k vi 
smontai in pareoohi luoghi, o all' isola di Biai 
che musco, e pfccioti sjani dispersi, secchi, e 
so che qnesta sia la terra che Iddio detle a Caino."— J. Cartier in 
Eamosio, torn, iii,, p. 436. 

The journal of the first two voyages of Cartier is preserved almost 
entire in tha " Histoirc de la Nouvelle Ftanoe," by L'Escarbot ; there 
ia an Italian translation in the third volume of Ramusio. They are 
written in the third person, and it does not appear that he was him- 
self the author. 

• "Sono uomiiii d'assai bella vita e grandezia ma indomiti e sal- 
vaUohi ; porlaua i eapelii in cona legati o slretli a gaisa d'un pugno 
di fiono rivoUo, mettendone in mezzo nn l^notto, o altra cosa in veco 
di chiodo, e vi legano insieme certe penne d'uecelli."— J. Cartier in 
Ramusio, torn, iii., p. 436. i De Laet., vol. i., p. 58, 

i This was ingeniously represcBted lo the natives as a religious 
ceremony, and, as such, excited nothing but the "grandissiraa ararai- 
cazione ' of the natives present; it was, however, Jiflerently under- 
stood by thctr chief, " Ma eascndo noi ritornati a!le nostra navi venne 
il Capitano lor vestito (I'im pella vecohia d'orso negro in ami barca 
con tre sooi figliuoh, e ci feee un lungo serraoiie mostrandaoi delta 
crooe e iacendo il segno della eroce con dne dila poi ci raosti'ava la 
terra lutla inlorno di noi come s'avcssB voluto dice che tulta era sua, 
e che noi non dovevamo piantar deta croce sonza sua Jicenza."— J. 
Cartier, m Ramusio, torn, iii,, p, 439. 
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of those days, he Bailed, the 25th of July, on his homeward 
voyage : at this place two of the natives were seized by strat- 
agem, carried on board the ships, and borne away to Fiance. 
Cartier coasted along the northern shores of the Gulf till the 
1 5th of August, and even entered the mouth of the E.iver St. 
Lawrence, but the weather becoming stormy, he determined 
to delay his departure no longer : he passed again through 
the Straits of Belleisle, and arrived at St. Malo on the 5th 
of September, 1534, contented with bis success, and full of 
hope for the future. 

Jacques Cartier was received with the consideration due 
to the importance of his report. The court at once perceived 
the advantage of an establishment in this part of America, 
and resolved to take steps fox its foundation. Charles de 
Money, Sieur de la Mallleraye, vice-admiral of France, was 
the most active patron of the undertaking ; through his in- 
fluence Cartier obtained a more effective force, and a new 
commission, with ampler powers than before. When the 
preparations for the voyage were completed, the adventurers 
all assembled in the Cathedral of St. Malo, on Whitsunday. 
1535, by the command of their pious leader; the bishop 
then gave them a solemn benediction, with all the imposing 
ceremonials of the Romish Church. 

On the 1 9th of May Jacques Cartier embarked, and start- 
ed on his voyage with fair wind and weather. The fleet 
consisted of three small ships, the largest being only one 
hundred and twenty tons burden. Many adventurers and 
young men of good family accompanied the expedition as 
volunteers. On the morrow the wind became adverse, and 
rose to a storm ; the heavens lowered over the tempestuous 
sea ; for more than a month the utmost skill of the mari- 
ners' could only enable them to keep their ships afloat, while 
tossed about at the mercy of the waves. The little fleet 
was dispersed on the S5th of June : each vessel then made 
for the coast of Newfoundland as it best might. The gen- 
eral's vessel, as that of Cartier was caUed, was the first to 
gain the land, on the 7th of July, and there awaited her 
consorts ; but they did not arrive till the 26th of the month. 
Having taken in supphes of fuel and water, they sailed in 

ca 
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company to explore the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A violent 
storm arose on the 1st of August, forcing them to seek shel- 
ter. They happily found a port' on the north shore, at the 
entrance of the Great K.iver, where, though difficult of access, 
there was a safe anchorage. Jacques Cartier called it St, 
Nicolas, and it is now almost the only place still hearing the 
name he gave. They left their harbor on the 7th, coasting 
westward along the north shore, and on the 1 0th came to a 
gulf filled with numerous and heautiful islands.* Cartier 
gave this gulf the name of St, Lawrence, having discovered 
it on that saint's festival day.f 

On the 15th of August they reached a long, rocky island 
toward the south, which Cartier named L'Isle de I'Assump- 
tion, now called Anticosti.J Thence they continued their 
course, examining earefuOy both shores of the Great K-Iver,^ 



Ramnsio, ti 

t " Catthier donna au golphe le nom de St. Laurent, ou plnlot il lo 
donna a une baye qui est enlre I'isle d'Antiooste et la cote septenlri- 
onaie, d'ou ce nom e'est ^tendu a tout le golphe dont cette baye fait 
partie.-' — Hiit. de la Mmelle France, torn, i., p. 15. 

t " Des eauvages rappelloient Natiseotee, le noiu d'Anticosti parait 
lui avoir ele donnfi par ies Anglais." — Charlevoix, torn, i., p, 16. 
This island is one hundred and twenty-ltve miles lon^, and in ite wid- 
est part thirty miles, dividing the River St. Lawrence into two chan- 
nels. Throughout its whole extent it has neither bay nor harbor suf- 
ficiently safe to shelter ships. It is uncultivated, being generally of 
an unprofitable soil, upon which any attempted improvements have 
met with very unpromising results. Since the year 1809, establish- 
ments have been formed on the island for the relief of shipwrecked 
persons ; two men reside there, at two different stations, all the year 
round, furnished -with provisions for the use of those who may have the 
misfortnuB to need them. Boards are placed in different parts describ- 
ing the distance and direction to these friendly spots ; instances of the 
, most flagrant mattention have, however, occurred, which were attend, 
ed with the most distressing and falai consequences.'' — Bonohetti, voL 

" At present the whole island might be purchased for a few bund, 
red pounds. It belongs to some gentlemen in Quebec ; and you 
might, for a very small sum, become one of the greatest land-owners 
in the world, and a Canadian leignenr into the bargain," — Grey's 
Canada. 

^ Thii is the first discovery of the River St. LawTcnoe, cmlled by 
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inally holding communication with the inhabits 
ants, till, oil the 1st of September, they entered the mouth 
of the deep and gloomy Saguenay. The entrance of this 
great tributary was ail they had leisure to survey ; but the 
hug-e rocks, dense forests, and vast body of water, forming a, 
scene of somber magnificence such as had never before met 
their view, inspired them with an exalted idea of the coun- 
try they had discovered. Still passing to the southwest up 
the St. Lawrence, on the 6th they reached an isl^d ahouad- 
ing in delicious filberts, and on that account named by the 
voyagers Isle auK Coudres. Cartier, being now so far ad- 
vanced into an unknown country, looked out anxiously for a 
port where his vessels might winter in safety. He pursued 
his voyage till he came upon another island, of great extent, 
fertility, and beauty, covered with woods and thick, cluster- 
ing vines. This he named Tsle de Bacchus ;* it is now 



the natives the Biver Hoehelaga, or ihe River of CenadH. Jaoques 
Cattier aecuratelj detorniineiJ the bveadlh of its mouth ninety miles 
itcross. Cape liosier, a Email distance to the north of the point of 
Gflspe, is properly the place which raarks tbe opening of the gigantic 
river. " V'6 tra lo lorre d'oslro e quelle di tramontona la distaiitia di 
trenta ISgho in circa, e piii di dngonio braceia di fondo. Ci dissero 
nnche i detti salvaticbl e certiScarono quiii e.'isere il cammino e prin- 
eipio del gran fiumo di Hoehelaga e straJa di Canada." — J. Cartier, 
in Earansio, torn, iii., p. 442. 

J. Cattier alivays afterward speaks of the St, La^rrence as the Riv- 
er of Hoehelaga, or Canada. Charlevoix says, " Paroequa le fleuve 
qu'on appelloit auparavant la Ritiero de Canada so dScharge dans la 
Golphe de St. Laurent, il a insensiblement pris le tiom de Fleuve de 
St. Laurent, qu"il porto aujourd'hni (1720)." 

* "Lorsquo Jacques Carthier dfcouvrit cette ile, il la trouva tonte 
retnplio de vignes, et la nomma I'lte de Bacehns. Ce navigatenr £tait 
Breton, apres tui sont venus des Normanda qui ont arraoh^ les vignes 
Pt 5 BaeohuH ont snbstitntS Pomone et C^res. En effetelle produil 
de bon IVoment ec d'exoellent frnils." — Jbumat Hittorxque, letlte ii., 
p. 102. 

Charlevoix also mentions that, when he visited the islands in 1720, 
the inhabitants were famed for their skill in sornery, and were sup- 
posed lo hold intercourse with the devil ! 

The Isle of Orleans was, in 1676, created an earldom, by the title 
of St. Laurent, which, however, has tonj; been extinct. The first 
Comte de Rf . Lanrent was of (he name if Berthelot. — Charlevoix, vol. 
T,, p. 99. 
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called Orleans. On the 7th of September, Donnacotia, the 
chief of the country,* came with twelve canoes fiUed by his 
train, to hold converse -with the strangers, whose sMps lay 
at anchor between the island and the north shore of the 
Great Eiver. The Indian chief approached the smallest 
of the ships with only two canoes, fearful of causing alarm, 
and began an oration, accompanied with strange and un- 
couth gestures. After a time he conversed with the Indians 
who had been seized on the former voyage, and now acted as 
interpreters. He heard from them of their wonderful visit 
to the great nation over the salt lake, of the wisdom and 
power of tlie white men, and of the kind treatment they had 
received among the strangers. Donnaeona appeared moved 
with deep respect and admiration ; iic took Jacques Cartier's 
arm and placed it gently over his own bended neck, in token 
of confidence and regard. The admiral cordially returned 
these friendly demonstrations. He entered the Indian's ca- 
noe, and presented bread and wine, which they ate and 
drank together. They then parted in all amity. 

Afier this happy interview, Jacques Cartier, with his 
boats, pushed up the north shore against the stream, till ho 
reached a spot where a little river flowed into a ■ ' goodly and 
pleasant sound," forming a convenient haven.f He moored 

* " II signor de Canada (chiamato Donnacona per iiome, nia, per 
signore il ohiamano Agouhanna)." — J. Cartier, in Ramuslo, torn, iii., 
p. 442. Agouhanna signified chief or lord. 

Here, sajs Jaoqaes Cartier, begins tho country of Canada. " II 
setiimo giorno di detto mese la vigilia della Madonna, dopo udita la 
messa ci partinuno dall' isola de' nooeliari per aodar ail'insa di detla 
fiume, e arrivamo a qnattordici iaolo distanti dall' isola de Nocellari 
intomo setto in otto leghe, e quivi 6 il prineipio della provineia, e ter- 
ra di Canada." — J. Cartier, ia Ramusio, lorn, iii., p. 442. 

t The -writer of iheso pages adds tho testimony of an eye-witness 
to the opinion of the ingenious author of the " Picture of Quebec," as 
to the localities here described. The old writers, even Charlevoix 
himself, have asserted that the " Port St. Croix was at the entrance of 
the river now ealled Jacques Cartier, which flows into the St. Law- 
rence abont fifteen miles above Quebec." Charlevoix, indeed, men- 
tions that " Charaplain pretend que cetlo riviere est oelle de St. Charle;:, 
mais," he adds, "Use trompe," &c. However, the localities arc still 
unchanged; though three centuries have since elapsed, the description 
of Jacques Cartier is easily recognized at the present day, and marks 
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hia vessels here for the winter on the 1 Gth of September, and 
gave the name of St. Croix to the stream, in honor of the day 

out the mouth of the little River Si. Charles' as the first winter station 
of the Europeans in Canada. The following are J, Cartier's words t 
r laogoB porto sicuro da metier io nav6, e andammo al cc"- 



per dctto fionie it 



e costezziando detta isola 



(di Baoohus) e in capo di queila, Irovammo un gorge d'aequa hello e 
amano {" the heautifo! basin of Quebec," as it is oalled in the " Piotnre 
of Quebec'-)— nel quel luogo e un piccLol Sumo e porto, dove per il 
flosso e alta I'acqna intorno a tie bracoia, ne parve qoesto luogo como- 
do per metter le postre navi, pec il che qnivi le metteramo in siouro, 
e lo chiamammo Santa Croce, percio che nel detlo giorno v eramo 
giunti. . . Alia riva e lito di quell' isola (di Bacchus yecso ponente 
v'e un goejo d'scque molto beilo e dilettevole, e convonicntemento da 
meltere iiavilij, dove S iino stretto del detto flume moUo oorronte e pro- 
fondo ma non e lungo piii d'on terzo di jcga intorno, per traverse del 
quale vi 6 una lerra tutta di colline di buona altezza . . - quive € la 
stanza e la terra di Donnacona, e chiamasi il luogo Sladaeona .... 
Eotto la qnal alta terra verso tramontana 6 il flume e porto di Santa 
Croce, nel qnal luogo e porto siamo Elati dalli iSdiSettembre finoalli 
16 di Maggio 1536, nel qual luogo le navi rimascto in seceo." The 
"ona plaoe" in the River St. Lawrence, "deep and swift running," 
means, of course, that part directly opposite the Lower Town, and no 
donbt it appeared, by comparison, " very narrow" to those who had 
hitherto seen the noble river only in its grandest forms. The town of 
Stadacona stood on that part ot Quebec which is now covered by the 
suburbs of St. Roch, with part of those of St, John, looking toward the 
St. Charles. The atesi, or ground adjoioiog, is thus described by Car- 
tier, as it appeared three centuries ago ; " terra Tanla buona, quanto 
sia poseibile di vedere, e 6 molto fertile, plena di belhssimi arbori della 
sotte di quelli di Franoia. come sarebbeno queroie, olmi, ftassins, na- 
jare, nassi, oedri, vigne, specie bianehi, i quali produoono il frutto cosi 
grosao come susine damasohini, e di molle altre specie d'arbori, sotto 
de qnali vi nasce e orescc cosi hel canape oome quel di Francia, e 
nondimeno vi nasee senza semenza, e senza opera omaJia o lavoro al- 
cuno.^Jacques Cartier, in Ramusio, torn, iii,, p. 443, 449, 450, 

The exact spot in the River St, Charles where the French passed 
the winter is supposed, on good authority, to have been the site of the 
old bridge, called Dorchester Bridge, where there is a ford at low wa- 
ter, otose to the Marine Hospital. That it was on the cast bank, nnt 
far from the residence of Charles Smith, Esq., is evident from the river 
having been frequently crossed by the natives coming from Stadaeona 
to visit the French.— Piclurc of Quebec, p. 43-46 ; 1834. 
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on which he first entered its waters ; Donnacona, accompa- 
nied b} a train of five hundred Indians, came to welcome his 
arrival with generous friendship. la the angle formed hy 
the tributary stream and the Great E-iver, stood the town of 
fetidacona, the dwelling-place of the chief; thence an irregu- 
lar slope ascended to a lofty height of table-land : from this 
eminence a bold headland frowned over the St. Lawrence, 
forming a rocky wall three hundred feet in height. The 
waters of the Great River — here narrowed to less than a 
mite in breath — roDed deeply and rapidly past into the broad 
b ■ be 1 Wh h white n fi 1 h 

n hhdhddab hp ten 
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hundreds of stately ships ; commerce has enriched this spot, 
art adorned it ; a memory of glory endears it to every Brit- 
ish heart. But the name Quebec* still remains imchang- 

* " Quebec en langue Algonquine signifie relridssement, Les Abe- 
naquis dont la langue est une dialects Algonq^uine, le nomnient Que- 
libeo, qui veut dire ce gtti eit firml, parceque do I'cntr^e de la pe- 
tite riviere de la Chaudiere par ou ces sauvages venaient a Quebec, 
le port de Quebec ne paroit qii'une grande barge." — Charlevoix, vol. 
i., p. 50. 

'■TrouTOiit Hii lieu lo plus *troit de la rivierp qiif li-s imhilnnf. lin 
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ed ; as the savage first pronouuced it to the wliite stranger, 
it stands to-day among the proudest records of otiv country's 



itte mierpreters eaiucBuj oi-m.Q i- "— ■= 1 

from proceeding on his enterprise, and one of them refused to 
accompany him. The brave Frenchman would not heark- 

naya noroment Qa&becf "I* pointe Ae Quebec, ainsi appellee des 
sauvages."— Chainplain, vol. i., p. 115, 124. ., ^ . „ 

Others givo a Norman derivation for the word: it 1.1 said thai Que- 
bee was so called after Candebeo, on the Seiue. 

La Polherie's words are : " On tient que les Normands qni fetoient 
avec J. Cartier it sa premiere d^couveite, aperoevant en bout de I'isle 
(VOrl^ans, UQ cap fort ^levS, s'Scrierent ' Quel bee I' ot qu' a la suite 
du tern... la iiora de Qaebee lui est rcstS. Je ne suis point garant do 
eette Stymologio." Mc. Hawkins terms this "a ilenvation entirely 
iUiiBory and improbable," and asserts that the word is of Konnan 
origin: Ho gives an engraving of a seal b^ongmg to William deU 
Pole, e«l of Suffollt, dated in the 7th of Henry V or A.D. 1420. 
ThTle^nd or motto is, " Siglllutn Williolmi de la Pole, Comitis Suf- 
folekiB Domine de Hamburg ct de Quebec." Suffolk wa.? impeach- 
ed by the Commons of Eneland in 1450, and one of the charges 
brought against him was, his unbounded influence in Normandy, where 
he lived and ruled like an independent princo ; it is not, therelore. im- 
probable that he enjoyed the French title of Quebec in addition to his 
F.nirlish honors. , „ ■ , r i-^ 

The Indian name Stadaeona had perished before the time of Uham- 
nldn owinK, probably, to the migration of the principal tribe and the 
succession of others. The inhabiianls of Hochelaga, wo are told hy 
Jacques Cartier, were the only people in the surrounding neighborhood 
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eti to such iJissuasiotis, and treated with equal contempt the 
verbal and pantomimic warnings of the aDeged difficulties. 
As a precautionary measure to impress the savages with an 
exalted idea of his power as a friend or foe, he caused twelve 
cannon loaded with bullets to be fired in their presence 
against a wood ; amazed and terri£ed at the noise, and the 
effects of this discharge, they fied, howling and shrieking, 

Jacques Cartier sailed for Hochelaga on the 1 9th of Sep- 
tember ; he took with him the Hermerillon, one of his small- 
est ships, the pinnace, and two long-boats, bearing thirty-five 
armed men, with their provisions and ammunition. The 
two larger vessels and their crews were left in the harbor of 
St. Croix, protected by poles and stakes driven into the wa- 
ter so as to form a barricade. The voyage presented few of 
the threatened difficulties ; the country on both sides of the 
Great River was rich and varied, covered with stately tim- 
ber, and abounding in vines. The natives were every where 
friendly and hospitable ; ail that they possessed was freely of- 
fered to the strangers. At a place called Hochelai, the chief 
of the district visited the French, and showed much fnend- 
ship and confidence, presenting Jacques Cartier with a girl 
seven years of age, one of his own children. 

On the a9th, the expedition was stopped in Lake St. 
Pierre by the shallows, not having hit upon the right chan- 
nel. Jacques Cartier took the resolution of leaving his larger 
vessels behind and proceeding with his two boats ; he met 
with no further interruption, and at length reached Hoche- 
laga on the 2d of October, accompanied by De Pontbriand, 
De la Pommeraye, and De Gozelle, three of his volunteers. 
The natives welcomed him with every demonstration of joy 
and hospitality ; above a thousand people, of all ages and 
sexes, oame forth to meet the strangers, greeting them with 
affectionate kindness. Jacques Cartier, in return for their 
generous reception, bestowed presents of tin, beads, and other 
bawbles upon all the women, and gave some knives to tbe 
men. He returned to pass the night in the boats, while the 
savages made great fires on the shore, and danced merrily 
all night long. The place where the French first landed 
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was probably about eleven miles from the city oi' Hochelaga, 
beiow the rapid of St. Mary. 

Oil the day after his arrival Jacques Cartier proceeded to 
the town ; his volunteers and some others of his foOowers 
accompanied him, arrayed in fall dress ; three of the natives 
undertook to guide them on their way. The road was woU 
beaten, and bore evidence of having been much frequented : 
the country through which it passed was esceedingly rich 
and fertile. Hochelaga stood in the midst of great fields of 
Indian com ; it was of a eiicular form, containing abont fifty 
large huts, each fifty paces long and from fourteen to fifteen 
wide, ail built in, the shape of tunnels, formed of wood, and 
covered with birch bark ; the dwellings were divided into 
several rooms, surrounding an open court in the center, where 
the fires burned. Three rows of palisades encircled the town, 
with only one entrance ; above the gate, and over the whole 
length of the outer ring of defense, there was a gallery, ap- 
proached by flights of steps, and plentifuUy provided with 
stones and other missiles to resist attack. This was a place 
of considerable importance, even in those remote days, as the 
capital of a great exteat of country, and as having eight or 
ten villages subject to its sway. 

The inhabitants spoke the language of the great Huron 
nation, and were more advanced in civilization than any of 
their neighbors ; unlike other tribes, they cultivated the 
ground and remained stationary. The French were well 
received by the people of Hochelaga ; they made presents, 
the Indiana gave fetes ; their fire-arms, trumpets, and other 
warlike equipments filled the minds of their simple hosts with 
wonder and admiration, and their beards and clothing excited 
a curiosity which tho difficulties of an unknown language 
prevented from being satisfied. So great was the venera- 
tion for the white men, that the chief of the town,' and many 
of the maimed, sick, and infirm, came to Jacques Cartier, 
entreating him, by expressive signs, to cure their ilia. Tho 
pious Frenchman disclaimed any supernatural power, but he 
read aloud part of the Gospel of St. John, made the sign of 
the cross over the sufferers, and presented them with chap- 
lets and other holy symbols ; he then prayed earnestly that 
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the poor savages might he freed from the night of ignt 

aad infidelity. The Indians regarded these acts and words 

■with deep gratitude and respectful admiration. 

Three miles from Hochelaga, there was a lofty hill, well 
tilled and very fertile ;* thither Jacques Cartier beat his 
way, after having examined the town. From the summit 
he saw the river and the country for thirty leagues around, 
a scene of singular beauty. To this hiU he gave the name 
of Mont Royal ; since extended to the large and fertile isl- 
and on which it stands, and to tho city below. Time has 
now swept away every trace of Hochelaga ; on its sile the 
modern capital of Canada has arisen ; fifty thousand people 
of European race, and stately buildings of carved stone, re- 
place the simple Indians and the huts of the ancient town. 

Jacques Cartier, having made his observations, returned 
to the boats, attended by a great concourse ; when any of his 
men appeared fatigued with their journey, the kind Indians 
carried them on their shoulders. This short slay of tho 
French seemed to sadden and displease these hospitable peo- 
ple, and on the departure of the boats they followed their 
course for some distance along the banks of the river. On 
tiie 4th of October Jacques Cartier reached the shallows, 
where the pinnace had been left ; he resumed his course the 
following day, and arrived at St. Croix on the 11th of the 
same month. 

* " In mexzo di quelle campagoe, e posts la terra d'Hochelaga ap- 

p BSo ODrgiunta cnn una montagna eoltivata tutta attorno o molto 

1 p a, la qnal si vede molto lontano. Noi la chiama 

I R al Parecclii aomini e donne ci vennero a 

m Bopra la moutagna, qui dinanzi delta, la qual ehiai 
M te K gal, (listaote da detta luogo poco maiico d'un miglio, sopia 
) q 1 eiido noi, vedemmo e avemmo notilia di piu di (ronta leghe 
a d qnoUa, o verso la parte di traraontana si vede una continu- 

azione di. montagne, li quali corrono avante o ponente, e altra tante 
I'erso il mezzo gioma, fra le quali montagna e la terra, piu bella che 
sia pos'ibiie a veder." — J. Cartier, in Ramusio, torn, iii., p. 447, 448. 

" Cartier donna la nom do Mont Royal k la monlt^ne au pied de 
laquella Stoit la boui^ade de Hochelaga, 11 dfcoavrit dc la une 
grande etendae de pays dont la vue le oharma, ct avce raison, car il 
en est pen an monde de plus beau ct de meilleur." — Charlevoix:, torn, 
i., p. 20. 
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The men who had remained at St Croix had busied them 
selves during their leaders abseuce in attencthening thpir 
position so as to secure it agaiift surprise a wise prLcautioii 
iindpF aii\ cui^umtitances among a Bavage people hut eape 
oiallj m the neighborhood of a populous town the residenee 
of a chief whose fiiendship the} could not but distrust m 
spife of his apparent hospitahtj 

The dx) alter Jacquesi Cartier s arrival Donnacona came 
to hid him welcome and entreated him to visit Stadacona 
He aecepti,d the invitation and proceeded with hjs volun 
teera and hltj sailors to the villajie ahont three lailea from 
■where the ships lay As they journeyed on tfiej ob'<erved 
that the houses were well piovided and stortd ior the coming 
wmter and the country tilled in a minner showing that the 
iiihj,bitants were not ignorant of agricultuie thus they form 
ed on the whole a favorable impression of the docilitv and 
intelligence of the Indians during this e's.pedition 

When the awful and unexpected seventy of the wmter set 
in the French were unprovided with necessary clothing and 
proper provisions the scurvy attacked Ihem and by the 
month of March twentj five ■were dead and i earlv all ■wi.re 
infected the rLmamder would probably have also perished 
but when Jacques Carlier ■was himself attacked w th the 
dreadful disease the Indians revelled to him the secret of its 
cure this was the decoction of the leaf and bark oi i cer 
tarn tree which proved so evcLlleni a remedy that in a f(,w 
days all werp restored to health * 

Jacques Cartior on the Jlst of April was firit led to sus 
peot the fni-ndship of the nitives from seeing a number tf 
strong and active joung men make their appearance in the 
neighboring town these were probablj the warriors of the 
tnbe who had just then returned from the hunting grounds 
■where they had passed the ■nmtt.r but there is now no rea 
wn to supposL. that then piLStnce indicated au\ hostility 
Howeiur Jacques Cartier fearing trt,achi_rj determined to 

* " This tree is sapposed to liavD been the spruce fir, Pinui Caua- 
denaia. It is called ' Ameda' by the natives, Sprace-heer is known 
to be a powerful anU-BCoibutin." — Cbamplain, part i,. p. 124. 

Charlevoix calls the tree Eplnttle Blnnelie. 
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anticipate it. He had already arranged to depart for France. 
On the 3d of May he seized the chief, the interpreters, and 
two other Indians, to present them to Francis I. : as some 
amends for this cruel aud flagrant violation of hospitality, he 
treated his prisoners with great kindness ; they soon became 
satisfied with their fate. On the 6th of May he made sail 
for Europe, and, aflier having encountered some difficulties 
aud delays, arrived safely at St. Malo the 8th of July, 1536. 
The result of Jacques Cartier's expedition was not encour- 
aging to the spirit of enterprise in France ; no mines had 
been discovered,* »o rare and valuable productions found. f 

* Any infornifllion given by the natives as to the exislenoe of mines 
w!is vague and unsatis&ictory. " Posoia ci mostrarono con segni, ehe 
passate dette tre cadute si poteva navigar per detta finme il sjiaxio di 
tre lune : noi pen^ammo ohe quello sia il fimne ehe passa per iJ passo 
di Saguenay, o scnza ohe !i faeossimo diraajida presero la catona, del 
subiotto del capttano ehe era d'argento, e il manico del pugnale di 
nno de noslre compagni marinari, qiial era d'oltone giallo quanlo I'oro, 
e ci mostrarono ehe quelle veniva di sopra di detlo fiumo. . . II caps- 
tan moslro loro dol rame rosso, qnal chiamano Catgneladze dimostran- 
doli con scgni voltandosi verso detto paese li dimandava se veniva da 
quelle parti, e eglino cominciarono a erollar U capo, volendu dir no, 
ma ben ne signifloarono ehe veniva da Sagiienay, 

" Piu oi hanno detlo e fallo inlendere, ehe in quel paese di Saguenay 
sono gonti vestite di drappi come noi, . . , e ehe hanno gran quantita 

veslite di pelli come loro, noi li dimandammo ae ci £ oro e rame rosso, 
ci risposcro c!i si. lo penso ehe questo luogo sia verso la Florida per 
qoanto ho potuto inlendere dolli loro segni e indieij." — J. Cartier, in 
Bamusio, tom. iii., p. 448—450. 

t The only valuable Ihe natives seemed to have in their possession 
was a substance called emrgny, white as snow, of which rticy made 
heads and wore Ihem about their necks. This they looked upon as 
the most precious gift they conld bestow on the white men. The 
mode in which it was prepared is said by Carlicr lo be the following : 
When any one was adjudged to death for a crime, or when their ene- 
mies are taken in war, having first slain ihc person, they make long 
gashes over the whole of the body, and sink it to the bottom of the 
river in a certain place, whom iho esnrgny abounds. After remaining 
ten or twelve hours, the body is drawn up and the esnrgny or comi- 
boli is found in the gashes. These necklaces of beads the Prench 
found had the power to stop bleeding at the nose. It is supposed that 
in the above account the French misunderstood tho natives or were 
imposed upon by Ihem ; and there is no doubt that the " valuable sub- 
stance" described by Cartier was the Indian wampum. 
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The miserable state to which the adventurers had been re- 
duced by the rigorous climate and loathsome diseases, the 
privations they had endured, the poverty of tlieir condition, 
were Bufficient to cool the ardor of those who miglit other- 
wise have wished to follow up their discoveries. But, hap- 
pily for the cause of civilization, some of those powerful in 
France judged moro favorably of Jacques Cartier's reports, and 
were not to be disheartened by the unsuccessful issue of one 
undertaking ; the dominion over such a vast extent of coun- 
try, with fertile soil and healthy climate, inhabited hy a do- 
cile and hospitable people, was too great an object to bo 
lightly abandoned. The presence of Donnacona, the Indian 
chief, tended to keep aUve an interest in the land whence he 
had come ; as soon as be could render himself intelligible in 
the French language, he confirmed all that had been said 
of the salubrity, beauty, and richness of his native country. 
The pious Jacques Cartier most of all strove to impress upon 
the king the glory and merit of extending the blessed knowl- 
edge of a Savior to the dark and hopeless heathens of the 
West ; a deed well worthy of the prince who bore the title 
of Most Christian King and Eldest Son of the Church. 

Jean Fran9ois de la Uoque, lord of Roberval, a gentleman 
of Picardy, was the most earnest and energetic of those who 
desired to colonize the lauds disco d by Ja |u Ca t 
he bore a high reputation in his n p ad was fa 

vored by the friendship of the kin W th h s ad a ta 
he found little difficulty in obtain a n u n o m 
maud an expedition to North Anna th tl aidau 
thority of heutenant general and vi y wa nt d p n 
him ; his rule to extend over Canada H 1 la a '*agu y 
Newfoundland, Belle Isle, Carp n Lab ad L C an 1 
Baye, and Baccalaos, with the d 1 gat d ght a d p we 
of the crown. This patent was d d 1 1 5 h f Ja ay 
1310. Jacques Cartier was nam d d n n nl 

The orders to the leaders of the xp diti n nj n d tl m t 
discover more than had been hit! e to a mpl h d and t 
possible, to reach the country.of "^agu ay whe e f s n 
reports of the Indians, they still hpdt finlmn fgld 
and silver. Tlie port of St. Mai a aga n h i h 
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it was deemed advisable to seek ajiothec settlement for the 

winter. Jacques Cartier chose his new position at the mouth 

oi' a aniall river three leagues higher on the St. Lawrence ;t 

* See Appendix, No. XIV. 

f The precise spot on which the upper fort of Jacqnes Cartier was 
built, alterward enlarged by Robervol, has been flxcd by an infenioas 
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here he laid up Bome oi' \ue vessels under the protection of 
two forts, one on a. levti with the water, the other on the 
summit of au overhanging clifF; those strong-holds communi- 
cated with each other by steps cut in the solid rock ; he gave 
the name of Chatlesbourg Boyal to this new station. The 
two remaining vessels oi' the fleet he sent hack to France 
with letters to the king, stating that Eoberval had not yet 
arrived, 

"Under the impression that the country of the Saguenay, 
the land of fabled wealth, could be reached by pursuing the 
line of the St. Lawrence, Jacques Cartier set forth to explore 
the rapids above Hochelaga on the 7th of September, 1541. 
The season being so far advanced, he only undertook this ex- 
pedition with a view to being better acquainted with the 
rente, and to being provided with all necessary preparations 
for a more extensive exploration in the spring. In passing 
up the Great River he renewed acquaintance with the friend- 
ly and hospitable chief of Hoehelai, and there left two boys 
under charge of the Indians to learn the Unguage. On the 
1 1th he reached the sault or rapids above Hochelaga, whore 
the progress of the boats was arrested by the force of the 
stream ; he then landed and made his way to the second rapid. 
The natives gave him to understand that above the next 
sanlt there lay a great lake ; Cartier, having obtained this 
information, returned to where he had left the boats ; about 
four hundred Indians had assembled and met him with dem- 
onstrations of friendship ; he received tlieir good offices and 
made them presents in return, but still regarded them with 
distrust on account of their unusual numbers. Having gain- 
gentleman at Quebec at the lop of Cupo Rouge Hoight, a short dis- 
tance from the handsome villa of Mr. Atkinson. A few months ago, 
Mr. Alkinson'9 workmen, in leveling the lawn in front of the house, 
nnil close to the point of Capo Rouge Height, found beneath the sur- 
face some loose stones which had apparently been the fonndalion of 
some bnilding or fortifienlion. Among these stones were ibund sev- 
eral iron balls of different sizes, adapted to the caliber of the ship guns 
used at the period of Jacques Cartier's and Robetval's visit. Ujwn 
the whole, the evidence of the presence of the French at Cape Rooge 
may lie considered as conclusive. Nor is there any good reason to 
doubt that Roberval took up his qoarters in the part which Jacques 
Cartier had lo[t.—Pulme of Quebec, p. 62-469. 
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cd as much information as he could, ho set out on his return 
to Charleshourg Roj-al, his winter-quarfers. Tho chief was 
absent when Jacques Cartier stopped at Hochelai on descend- 
ing the river ; he had gone to Stadacona to hold counsel 
wiOi the natives of that district for the destruction of the 
white men. On arriving at Charleshourg Royal, Jacques 
Carlier found confirmation of his suspicions against the In- 
dians ; they nowavoided the French, aud never approached the 
ships with their usual offerings of fish and other provisions ; 
a great number of men had also assembled at Stadacona. 
He accordingly made every possible preparation for defense in 
the forts, and took due precautions against a surprise. There 
are no records extant of tho events of this winter in Canada, 
but it is probable that no serious encounter took place with 
the natives ; the French, however, must have suffered se- 
verely from the confinement rendered necessary by their per- 
ilous position, as weU as from want of the provisions and 
supplies which the bitter climate made requisite. 

R-oberval, though high-minded and enterprising, failed in 
his engagements with Jacques Cartier : he did not follow his 
adventurous lieutena w 1 Sen essary and promised sup- 
plies till the spring f 1 d ng year. On the 16th 
of April, iS42, ite a 1 h aldf m Rochelle with three 
large vessels, equipped p m pally the royal cost. Two 
hundred persons ace mpam d h n me of them being gen- 
tlemen of condition, ] sn and -omen purposing to be- 
come settlers in the New Worid. Jean Alphonse, an expe- 
rienced navigator of Saintonge, by birth a Portuguese, was 
piiot of the expedition. After a very tedious voyage, they 
entered the Road of St, John's, Newfoundland, on the 8th of 
June, where they found no fewer than seventeen vessels en- 
gaged in the inexhaustible fisheries of those waters. 

While Roberval indulged in a brief repose at this place, 
the unwelcome appearance of Jacques Cartier filled him with 
disappointment and surprise. The lieutenant gave the hos- 
tility of the savages and the weakness of his force as reasons 
for having abandoned the settlement where he had passed 
the winter. He still, however, spoke favorably of the rich- 
ness and fertility of the country, and gladdened the eyes of 
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the adveiituiiiis by the sight of a substance ihat resembled 
gold ore, aiiJ crystals that they fancied were diamoiids, found 
on the bold headland of Quebec. But, despite these flatter- 
ing reports and promtsiag specimens, Jacques Cartier and his 
followers could not be induced, by entreaties or persuasions, to 
return. The hardships and dangers of the last terrible win- 
ter were too fresh in memory, and too keenly felt, to be again 
braved. They deemed their portion of the contract already 
complete, and the love of their native land overcame the 
spirit of adventure, which had been weakened, if not quench- 
ed, by recent disappointment and sufleting. To avoid the 
chance of an open rupture with Roberval, the lieutenant 
silently weighed anchor during the night, and made all sail 
tor France. This inglorious ivithdrawal from the enterprise 
paralyzed E-oberval's power, and deferred the permanent set- 
tlement of Canada for generations then unborn. Jacques 
Cartier died soon after his return to Europe.* Having sac- 
tificed his fortune in the pursuit of discovery, his heirs were 
granted an exclusive privilege of trade to Canada for twelve 
years, in consideration of bis sacrifices for the public good ; 
but this gift was revoked four months after it was bestowed. 
Roberval determined to proceed on his expedition, although 
deprived of the powerful assistance and valuable experience 
of his lieutenant. He sailed from Newfoundland for Canada, 
and reached Cap Rouge, the place where Jacques Cartier 
had wintered, before the end of June, 1542. He imme- 
diately fortified himself there, as the situation best adapted 
for defense against hostility, and for commanding the naviga- 
tion of the Great River. Very little is known of Roberval's 
proceedings during the remainder of that year and the fol- 
lowing winter. The natives do not appear to have molested 
the new settlers ; but no progress whatever was made to- 



* Jacques Carlier was b< 
his birth can not be discuve 

Most probably he finished his useful life at St. Malo; for ' 
der the date ol' the29lhof November, 1549, that the celebrated naviga- 
tor wilt his wife, Catlmrine des Granges, founded an obil in the Ca- 
theilral of Si- Malo, assigning ilie sum of four francs for that purpose. 
The mortuary registers o! St. Malo make no mention of his death, oar 
is llifli^e any tradition on the subject. 
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ward a permanent establishment. During the intense cold, 
the scurvy caused fearful mischief among the French ; no 
fewer than fifty perished from that dreadful malady dunng 
the winter. Demoralized by misery ami idleness, the little 
colony became turbulent and lawless, and Roberval was 
obliged to resort to extreme severity of punishment before 
quiet and discipline were re-established. 

Toward the close of April the ice broke up, and released 
the French from their weary and painful captivity. On the 
5th of June, 1543, K.oberval set forth from Cap Rouge to 
explore the province of Saguenay, leaving thirty men and 
an officer to protect their winter-quarters : thb expedition 
produced no results, and was attended with the loss of one 
of the boats and eight men. In the mean time the pilot, 
Jean Alphonse, was dispatched to examine the coasts north 
of Newfoundland, in hopes of discovering a passage to the 
East Indies ; be reached the fifty-second degree of latitude, 
and then abandoned the enterprise ; oa returning to Europe, 
he published a narrative of Roberval's expedition and bis 
own voyage, with a tolerably accurate description of the B,iv- 
er St. Lawrence, and its navigation upward from the Gulf, 
Roberval reached France in 1543 ; the war between Fran- 
cis I. and the Emperor Charles V. for some years occupied 
his ardent spirit, and supplied him with new occasions for 
distinction, till the death of the king, his patron and friend, 
in 1547. In the year 1549 he collected some adventurous 
men, and, accompanied by his brave brother, Achille, sailed 
once again for Canada ; but none of this gallant band were 
ever heard of more. Thus, lor many a year, were swal- 
lowed up in the stormy Atlantic all the bright hopes of 
founding a new nation in America :* since these daring men 
had failed, none others might expect to be successful, 

* The nameof America was first given to the New World in 1507, 
" L'opinion anciennement 6misB et encore tres repandue que Vespuoe, 
duns rexeroice de son emptoi de Piloto mayor, et eharg6 de cocriger 
les cartes hydrographiques de 1508 a J512, ait profits de sa position 
pour appeler de son nora le Nouveau Monde, n'a ancnn fondement. 
La denomination d'Amlriqne a 6t6 proposSe loin de Seville, en Lor- 
raine, on 1507, une annee avant la creation de I'office d'un Piloto 
mayor de lodias, Les Mappe Mondes qui portent le nom d'AmSrique 
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In the reigtt of Henry II attention was directed to-ward 
Brazil; splendid accounts ot its, wealth and fertility were 
brought home by some French navigators i^ho had visited 
that distant land. The Admiral Gaspard de Coligni was 
the first to press upon the king the importance (f oltaiuing 
a footing in South America and dividing the magnificent 
prize with the Portuguese monarch This celebratt,d mait 
was convinced that an extensile sjatcm of colonization was 
necessary for the glory and tranquillity of France He pur 
posed that the settlement in the New World should be found- 
ed exclusively by persons holding that Reformed faith to which 
he waa so deeply attached, and thus would be provided a ref- 
uge for those driven from France by religious proscription 
and persecution. It is believed that Coligni's magnificent 
Boheme comprehended the possession of the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi, gradually colonizing the banks of these 
great rivers into the depths of the Continent, till the whole 
of North America, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, should be hemmed in by this gigantic line 
of French outposts. However, the first proposition was to 
establish a colony on the coast of Brazil ; the king approved 
the project, and Durand dc Villegagnon, vice-admiral of Brit- 
tany, was selected to command in 1555; the expedition, 
however, entirely failed, owing to religions diflerences. 

Under the reigns of Francis II. and Charles IX., while 
France was convulsed with civil war, America seemed alto- 
gether forgotten. But Coligni availed himself of a brief in- 
terval of calm to turn attention once more to the Western 



n'ont pam que 8 our 10 ans apres la mort de Vespuce, et dans dea 
pays sur lequels ni lui ni ses parents n'exerjaient aacune inauence. 
II est probable que Vespuce n'a ja,mais su quelle dangereuse gloire on 
lui pr^paroit a Sniut Di6, dans aa petit endroit, situS an pied des Vos- 
ges, et dont vraiBOmbablement le nora meme lui otoit inconnu. Jus- 
qu' S. I'epoque de sa mort, le mot Ameriqne, employS comme denom- 
ination d'un continent ne s'est trouT^ imprim^ que dans deux seuU 
ouvrages, dans la Cosmographiffl Jntrodnctio de Martin Waldseemiil- 
ler, et dans le Globus Mundi (Argentor, 1509). On n'a jusqu'ici an- 
cnn rapport direct de Waldseemuller imprimaleur de Saint Di^, aveo 
le navigateur Florentin," — Humboldt's Giogr. d« Noumaa Continent, 
vol. v., p. 206, 
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World. He this time bethought h m li 1 tl t j 
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the exuberant productions of th so 1 a d th b a ty f th 
Bcenery and climate. The R Mita pp * 1 d bee d 
covered by Ferdinand de Sot fbotthtm fJ { 
Cartier'B last voyage, 1543 ; q ntly th &p d 

had this additional claim upon th t tory wh h th y af 
firmed, they had visited inlSlStwl y If th 

date of Verazzano's voyage in 1 i H w th 1 m 

and rights of the ditiereiit Eur p n at p th 4m 

loan Continent were not tkei f Ifi t t th to p 
Tent each state from pursuing ts w f p t n 

Coligni obtained permission fr Cha I IX t tt mpt th 
establishment of a colony in Florida.^ about the year 1562. 
The king was the more readily induced to approve of this en- 
terprise, as he hoped that it would occupy the turbulent spirits 
of the Huguenots, many of them his bitter enemies, and ele- 
ments of discord in his dominions. On the 18th of Febru- 
ary, 1562, Jeau de E,ibaut, a zealous Protestant, sailed from 
Dieppe with two vessels and a picked crew ; many volun- 
teers, including some gentlemen of condition, followed his 
fortunes. He landed on the coast of Florida, near St. Ma- 
ry's E-iver, where he established a settlement and built a 
fort. Two years afterward Coligni sent out a re-enforcemcnt, 
mider the command of Rene de Laudonniere ; this was the 

• NomiBsi-Sipti, Fish River, Mffisisip by corruption. This river 
is called Cvioagna by Garcilasso, 

t For the romantic details of Ferdinand de Soto's perilous enter- 
prise, see Vega Garoilasso de Florida ,del»Ynoa, b. i., oh. iii., iv. j Her- 
rera, Deo. VI., b. vii., ob. is. i Pucchas, 4, 1532; " Pnrchas, his Pil- 
grimage," otberwise called " Hackluytus Posthumus j" a voluininoas 
compilation by a chaplain of Arohbisliop Abbot's, designed to comprise 
whatever had been related concerning tbe religion of all nations, from 
the earliest tiroes. — Miss Aikin's Charles /,, vol. i., p. 39. 

t "La oolonie Franfaise ^tablie sous Charles IX. nomprenoit la 
partie m^ridionnale de la Caroline Angloise, la Nouvellc Georgia, 
d'anjoard'bui (1740) San Matteo, appelle par Laudonniere Caroline 
en I'honneur du roi Charles, St. Augustin, et tout ce que les Esp^nols 
ont sur cette o&te jusqu'aa Cap Franjois, n'a jamais ^t^ appellee au- 
trement que la Florido Franjaiac, ou la Nouvelle France, ou la France 
Occldentale." — Charlevoix, torn, vi., p. 383. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Little or no effort was made to colonize any part of 
Canada for nearly fifty yeara after the loss of Roberval ; but 
the Huguenots of France did not forget that hope of a refuge 
from religious persecution which their great leader, Coiigni, 
had excited in their hreasts. Several of the leaders of sub- 
sequent exi>editions of trade and discovery to Canada and 
Acadia were Calvinista, until 1627, when Champlain, zeal- 
ous for the E.omish faith, procured a decree forbidding the 
free exercise of the Reformed religion in French America. 

Although the French seemed to have renounced all plan 
of settlement in America by the evacuation of Florida, the 
fishermen of Normandy and Brittany still plied iheir calling 
on the Great Baak and along tho stormy shores of New- 
foundland, and up the Gulf and River of St. Lawrence. 
By degrees they began to trade with the natives, and soon 
the greater gains and easier life of this new pursuit trans- 
formed many of these hajdy sailors into merchants. 

When, after fifty years of civil strife, the strong and wise 
sway of Henry IV. restored rest to troubled France, the spir- 
it of discovery again arose. The Marquis de la Boche, a 
Breton gentleman, obtained from the king, in 1598, a pat- 
ent granting the same powers that Roberval had possessed. 
He speedily armed a vessel, and sailed for Nova Scotia in the 
same year, accompanied by a skillful Norman pilot named 
Chedotel. He first reached Sable Island, where he lefi 
forty miserable wretches, convicts drawn from the prisons of 

* See AppeniiiK, Nos. XV., XVI. 
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France, till he might discover some favorable iitualion tor the 
intended settlement, and make a survey oi tlie neighboring 
coasts. When La Boche ever reached the Continent ot 
America remains unknown ; but he certainlj returned to 
France, leaving the unhappy prisoners upon Sable Island to 
a fate more dreadful than even the dungeons or galleys ol 
France could threaten. After seven jears of dire sufiering 
twelve of these unfortunates were found ahve an expedition 
having been tardUy seat to seek them b\ the king When 
they arrived in France, they became objects ot great cuiio 
ity ; in consideration of such unheard-of suffering, their fo 
mer crimes were pardoned, a sum of money was given 
each, and the valuable furs collected during their dreary it 
prisonment, but fraudulently seized by the captain of the ship 
in which they were brought home, were allowed lo their u 
In the mean time, the Marquia de la E-oche, who had 
cruelly abandoned these raea to their fate, harassed by law- 
suits, overwhelmed with vexations, and ruined in fortune by 



n, died miserably of a broken heart, 
flin of the Marqnis de la Eoche did 
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De la Roche had possessed . the application v 
a patent was granted to Chauvin, and PontgravS admitted 
to partnership. \1602.] It was, however, in vain that they 
attempted to establish a trading post at Tadoussac ;♦ after 

* " Parceque les relations et lea voyageurs parloient beaucoup de 
Tadoussao, les Geographes oiit auppos^ que e'etait one ville, mais il 
n'y a jamais eu qu'une maison Franpaisu, ac quclijiies oalmiines ile 
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having made two voyages thither without realizing their 
sanguine expectatioiiB of gain, Chauvin died while once more 
preparing to try his fortune. 

At this time the great object of colonization was com- 
pletely forgotten in the eager pursuit of the fur trade, till 
!De Chatte, the governor of Dieppe, who succeeded to the 
privileges of Chauvin, founded a company of merchants at 
Eouen, for the further development of the resources of Can- 
ada. [1603.] An armament was fitted out under the com- 
mand of the experienced Pontgrav6 ; he was commissioned 
by the king to make further discoveries in the St. Lawrence, 
and to establish a settlement upon some suitable position on 
the coast. Samuel de Champlain, a captain in the navy, 
accepted a command in this expedition at the request of De 

sanvages, qui y venoient au toms de la tvaite, et qu[ empottoient 6n- 
snite leurs cal«mnea ; eomme on fait les loges d'une foire. II est vrai 
que oe port » ite lontems I'abord de tontes les nations sauv^3 do 
nord et de Test ; que lea Franyoia s'y rendoient dSfi que la navigation 
^Wit libre; soit de France, soil du Canada; que les missionnaires 

profitoient de I'oooasion, et y venoient n^gocier pour le oicl Au 

resle Tadoussao est uii bon port, et on m'a assur^ qne vingt cinq vais- 
seaux de guerre y ponvoient ^tre a I'abri de tons les vente, que I'an- 
erage y est sur, et que I'entr^ en est facile." — Charlevoix, torn, v., 
p. 96, 1721. 

"Todonssac, one hundred and forty miles below Quebee, is a post 
belonging to the Hudson Bay Company, and is the residence of one 
of its partners and an agent. They alone are allowed to trade with 
the Indians in the interior. At Tadoussao is a Roman Catholic chap- 
el, a store and warehouse, and some eight or ten dweLings. Here is 
erected a 9ag-st:tf, surrounded by several pieces of cannon, on an em- 
inence elevated about fifty feet, and overlooking the inner warehouse, 
where is a sufTicient depth of water to float the largest vessels. This 
place was early settled by the French, who are said to have here erect- 
ed the first dweUing built of stone and mortar in Canada, and the re- 
mains of it are still to be seen. The view is exceedingly picturesque 
from this point. The southern shore of the St. Lawrence may be 
traced, even with the naked eye, for many a league ; tiie undulating 
line of snow-white cottages stretching far away to the east and west ; 
while the scene is rendered gay and animated by the frequent passage 
of the merchant vessel plowing its way toward the port of Quebec, or 
hurrying upon the descending tide to the Gulf; while, from the sum- 
mit of the hill upon which Tadoussac stands, the sublime and impress- 
ive scenery of the Saguenay rises to view.'"— P»clB«Jgue Tourist, p. 
267 (New York, 1844). 
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Chatte he was a native of Saititonge, and had lately te- 
turncd to France from the West Indies, where he had gained 
a high name for boldness and skiU. TJader the direction of 
this wise ind energetic man the first successful efibrtB were 
made to found a permanent settlement in the magnificent 
pro\ mce of Canada, and the stain of the errors and disaslers 
of more than seventy years was at length wiped away. 

Pontgrav^ and Champlain sailed for the St. Lawrence in 
1603. They remained a short time at Tadonasac, witere 
they left their ships ; then, trusting themselves to a small, open 
boat, with only five sailors, they boldly pushed up the Great 
River to the sault St. Louis, where Jacques Cartier had 
reached many years before. By this time Hochelaga, the 
ancient Indian city, had, from some unknown cause, sunk 
into such insignificance that the adventurers did not even 
notice it, nor deem it worthy of a visit ; but they anchored 
for a time under the shade of the magnificent headland of 
Quebec. On the return of the ejcpedition to France, Cham- 
plain found, to his deep regret, that De Chatte, the worthy 
and powerful patron of the undertaking, had died during his 
absence. Pierre du Guast, sieur do Monts, had succeeded 
to the powers and privileges of the deceased, with even a 
more extensive commission. 

De Monts was a Calvinlst, and had obtained from the 
king the freedom of religious faith for himself and his follow- 
ers in America, but under the engagement that the Roman 
Catholic worship should be established among the natives. 
Even his opponents admitted the honesty and patriotism of 
his character,* and bore witness to his courage and ability ; 
he M'as, nevertheless, unsuccessful ; many of those under his 
command failed in their duty, and the jealousy excited by 
his exclusive privileges and obaoxious doctrines+ involved 
him in ruinous embarrassments. 

* '■ The colony that was sent to Cfuiada this j-ear was among the 
number of those things that had not inj approbation i there was no 
bind of rioties to be expected from all those connlries of the New 
World which are heyond the fortieth degree of latitude. His majesty 
gave the conduct of this expedition to the Sieur de Monts.'' — Memoirt 
of Sully, b. svi., p. 241, English translation. 

t The pious Romanist, Champlain, thus detnils the ii 
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The trading company established by De Chatte was con- 
tinued and increased by his successor. With this addi- 
tional aid De Mouts was enabled to fit out a more complete 
annament thau had ever hitherto been engaged in Canadian 
commerce. He sailed from Havre on the 7lh of March, 
1604, with four vessels. Of these, two under his imm.edi- 
ato comriiand were destined for Acadia. Champlain, Pou- 
tiincourt, and many other volunteers, embarked their fortunes 
with him, purposing to cast their future lot in the New 
World. A third vessel was dispatched imder Pontgrav6 to 
the Strait of Caiiso, to protect the exclusive trading privi- 
leges of the company. The Ibiirtb steered for Tadoussac, to 
barter for the rich furs brought by the Indian hunters from 
the dreary wilds of the Saguenay. 

On the 6th of May De Monts reached a harbor on the 
coast of Acadia, where he seized and confiscated an English 
vessel, in vindication of his exclusive privileges. Thence he 
sailed to the Island of St. Croix, where he landed his peo- 
ple, and established himself ibr the winter. In the spring 
of 1605 he hastened to leave this settlement, where the 
want of wood and fresh water, and the terrible ravages of 
the scurvy, had disheartened and dirainishod the number of 
his followers. In the mean time Champlain had discovered 
and named Port Royal, now Annapolis, a situation which 
presented many natural advantages. De Monts removed 
the establishment thither, and erected a fort, appointing 

caused by the different creeds of the Frenchmen composing the expe- 
dition of De Monts : " II se trouva quelqne chose a redite en cette en- 
treprisB, qui est en ce que deux religions eonlraires ne font jsmaia un 
grand fruit poac la gloire de Dieu parmi les infideles que 1'on veut 
convertir. J'ai vu le raiiiistre at noire cure s'entre battre a coups de 
poing, sur le diffSrend de la religion. Je ne sjais jwis qui 6toit le plus 
vaillant et qui donnoit le meilleur coup, mas je sfais tr^s bien qua le 
ministre se plaignoit qnelquefois au Siaur de Monts d'avoir 6te battue, 
et vuidoit en cette fafon les points de controversie. Je vous laisso a 
penser si oela Stoit beau i voir ; les sauvagea Stoient tantot d'une partie, 
tantSt d'une autre, et les Franfois melSs selon leurs divetses oroyan- 
oes, disoit pis que pendre de Tune et de I'autre religion, quoique le 
Sieur de Monts y apportat la paix le plus qu'il pouvoit,"— Tiijiogea de 
la Nouvelte France Oceidenlale, dite Canada, /aitt par le Siew de 
Champlain a Pant, 1632, 

D2 
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Pontgravfe to its command. Soon afterward he ! 
Port Royal and a large exteat of the neighboring country 
upon De Poutrincourt, and the grant was ultirnately con- 
firmed by letters patent from the king. This was the first 
concession of land made in North America since its discovery. 
When De Monts returned to France in 1605, he found 
that enemies had been busily and successfully at work in de- 
stroying his influence at court. Complaints of the injustice 
of his exclusive privileges poured in from all the ports in the 
kingdom. It was urged that he had interfered with and* 
thwarted the fisheries, under the pretense of securing the sole 
right of trading with the Indian hunters. These statements 
were hearkened to by the king, and all the Sieur's privileges 
were revoked. De Monts bore up bravely against this dis- 
aster. He entered into a new engagement with De Poutrin- 
court, who had followed him to France, and dispatched a 
vessel from Rochelle on the 13th of May to succor the col- 
ony in Acadia. The voyage was unusually protracted, and 
the settlers at Port Royal, at length reduced to great ex- 
tremities, feared that they had been abandoned to their fate. 
The wise and energetic Pontgrav6 did all that man could 
do to reassure them ; but, finally, their supplies being com- 
pletely exhausted, he was constrained to yield to the general 
wish, and embark his people for France. He had scarcely 
sailed, however, when he heard of the arrival of Poutrin- 
court and the long-desired supplies. He then immediately 
returned to Port Royal, where he found his chief already 
landed. Under able and judicious management,* the colony 

* De Poutrinoourt had been accompanied, in his last voyage from 
France, by Marc Leacarbot, well known as one of the best historians 
of the early French colonists. His memoivs and binlself are thus de- 
seribeJ by Charlevoix: "Un avooat de Paris, nomraS Mare L'Escar- 
bot, homme d'esprit et fort attaohfi a M. de Poutrinaonrt, avoit eu la 
curioaitS de voir le Nooveau Monde. 11 animoit las uns, il picquoit 
les Bntres d'bonneur, il ee faisoit aimer de tons, et ne s'^pargnoit lui- 
meme en rien. II inventoit tons les joacs quelqne ohose de nouvoaa 
pour i'nlilit^ publique, et jamais on ne comprit mienx de quelle res- 
Bonroe peut etre dans nn nouvel ^tablissement, un esprit oullive par 
I'fitude, . . . C'est a oet avooat, que nous somraes redevable des meil- 
leurs mSmoires ijue nous ayons de oe qui s'est passS sous ses yeux. 
On J voit un auteur exact, judicieux, et un homme, qui eiiC illi aussi 
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increased and prospered until 1614, when it was attacked 
and broken up by Sir Samuel Argall with a Virginian force.* 

The enemies of De Monts did not relax in their efforts 
till iie was deprived of his high commission. A very insuf- 
ficient indemnity was granted for the great expenses he had 
incurred. Still he was not disheartened : in the tbllowing 
year, 1607, he obtained a renewal of his privileges for one 
year, oa condition that he should plant a colony upon the 
banks of ike St. Lawrence. The trading company did not 
lose confidence in their principal, although his courtly influ- 
ence had been destroyed ; but their object was confined to 
the prosecution of the lucrative commerce in furs, for which 
reason they ceased to interest themselves in Acadia, and 
turned their thoughts to the Great River of Canada, where 
they hoped to find a better field for their undertaking. They 
equipped two ships at Honfleur, under the command of Chani- 
plain and Pontgrave, to establish the fur trade at Tadoussac. 
De Monts remained in France, vainly endeavoring to obtain 
an extension of his patent. Despite his disappointments, he 
fitted out some vessels in the spring of 1608, with the as- 
capable d'SlabJir une colonie quo d'on ^crire rnie histoire," (Charle- 
voix, vol. i,, p, 185.) The title of L'Escarbot's work is "Histoire do 
la Nouvelle France, pa.r Mbtc L'Escarbof, Avocat en Parleraent, te- 
nioin oculfure d'one partie des choses y rSeit^s : a Paris, 1609." 

* " ArgaJl se fondait sur une concession de Jacques I., qui avail 
permis a ses sujets de a'Stablir jnaqn'au quarante cinq degtie, et Q 
ornt pouvoir profiler de la foiblesse des Fraufajs pour le3 traitte en 
usarpaleurs. ... Si Poutrinoourl avoil ft6 dans son fort avec trente 
hotumes bien armis, Argall n'auroit pas nieroe eu I'assnrauce de I'at- 
taquei ... en deux heures de tems lo feu consuma tout oe que lea 
Franjais poasedoienl dans une eolonie ou I'on avait dcja depense plus 
de cent mille 6cus. . . . Celui qui y perdil davanlage, fat M, de Poa- 
Iriocoart qui, depuis oe teros R na songea plus a I'Am^riqae. II 
renlra dans le service, ou it s'^tait d^ja par plusieurs belles actions et 
mourul au lit d'homieur." — Jean de Laet. 

In 1621, James I. conferred Acadia upon Sir William Alexander, 
who gave it the name of Nova Soolia. At the treaty of St. Germtun- 
en-Laye, in 1632, it was restored to the French: again taken by the 
English, it was again restored to France by the treaty of Breda, in 
1667. In 1710, when Acadia was taken by General Nicholson, the 
English perceived its importance for their eominerce. They obtained 
itf formal and final cession at the treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 
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The town of Stadacona like its prouder neighbor of Ho- 
chelaga, seems to have dwindled mto in>:igiiifi canoe since the 
time when it had been an object of such interest and suspi- 
cion to Jacques Cartier. Some Indians still bved la huts 
around Quebec, but in a state of poverty tnd destitution 
very different irom the condition of their ancestors During 
the winter of 1608, they auflereU dire extremities of famine ; 
several came over from the southern shores of the river, mis- 
erably reduced by starvation, and scarcely able to drag along 
their feeble limbs, to seek aid from the strangers. Champlain 
relieved their necessities and treated them with politic kind- 
ness. The French suflered severely from the scurvy during 
the first winter of their residence. 

On the I8th of April, 1609, Champlain, accompanied by 
two Frenchmen, ascended the Great JEliver vrith a war parfy 
of Canadian ladians. After a time, turning southward up 
a tributary stream, he came to the shores of a large and 
beautiful lake, abounding with fish ; the shores and neigh- 
boring forests sheltered, in their undisturbed solitude, count- 
less deer and other animals of the chase. To this splendid 
sheet of water he gave his own name, which it still bears. 
To the south and west rose huge snow-capped mountains, 
and in the fertile valleys below dwelt numbers of the fierce 
and hostile Iroquois, Champlain and his savage allies 
pushed on to the fiirthest extremity of the lake, descended a, 
rapid, and entered another smaller sheet of water, afterward 
named St, Sacroment. Ou the shore they encountered two 
hundred of the Iroquois warriors ; a battle ensued ; the skiU 
and the astonishing weapons of the white men soon gave 
their Canadian allies a complete victory. Many prisoners 
were taken, and, in spite of Champlain's remonstrances, put 
to death with horrible and protracted tortures. The brave 
Frenchman returned to Quebec, and sailed for Europe in 
September, leaving Captain Pierre Chauvin, an experienced 
ofiicer, in charge of the infant settlement, Henry IV. re- 
ceived Champlain with favor, and called him to an interview 
at Fontainebleau : * the king listened attentively to the re- 
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some poweiful patron was wanted to forward the interests 
of. the colony, and to provide the supplies and resources re- 
quired for its extension. The Count do Soissons readily en- 
tered into hiB views, and delegated to hitn the authority of 
viceroy, which had been conferred upon the count* Soissons 
died soon after, and the Prince of CondS became his succes- 
sor. Champlain was wisely continued in the command he 
had so long and ably held, but was delayed in France for 
some time by difhcultiea on the subject of commerce with 
the merchants of St. Malo. 

Champlain sailgd again from St, Malo on the 6th of 

March, 1613, in a vessel commanded by Pontgravfi, and 

* Champlain, part i., p. 231 ; Charlevoix, vol. i., p. 236- 
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anchored before Quebec on the 7th of May. He found the 
state of affairs at the settlement bo satisfactory that his coa- 
tinued presence was unnecessary ; he therefore proceeded at 
once to Montreal, and, after a short stay at that island, ex- 
plored for some distance the course of the Ottawa, which 
there pours its vast flood into the main stream of the St. 
Lawrence. The white men were filled with wonder and 
admiration at the magnitude of this great tributary, the 
richness and beauty of its scores, the broad lakes and deep 
rapids, and the eternal forests, clothing mountain, plain, and 
valley for countless leagues around. As they proceeded they 
found no diminution in the volume of water ; and when they 
inquired of the wandering Indian for its source, he pointed 
to the northwest, and indicated that it lay in the unknown 
solitudes of ice and snow, to which his people had never 
reached. After this expedition Champlain returned with 
his companion PontgravS to St. Malo, where they arrived in 
the end of August. 

Having engaged some wealthy merchants of St. Malo, 
Bouen, and Rochelle in an association for the support of 
the colony, through the assistance of the Prince of Cond^, 
viceroy of New France, he obtained letters patent of incor- 
poration for the company [1614]. The temporal welfare 
of the settlement being thus placed upon a secure basis, 
Champlain. who was a zealous Catholic, next devoted him- 
self to obtain spiritual aid. By his entreaties four K-ecoUets 
were prev^ed upon to undertake the mission. These were 
the first* ministers of religion settled in Canada. They 

• Seven or eight years before the arrival of tho PP. Recoliets at 
Quebec, Roman Catholic missionaries had found their way to Nova 
Scotia. They were Jesuits. It waa remarkable that Henry IV., whose 
lifB had been twice attempted by the Jesuits,' should have eamesUy 
urged tbeic establishment in America, Whan Port Royal was cedeJ 
to Pouttincoun by De Monts, the king intimated to him that it -wa-i 
time to think of the conversion of the savages, and that it w»s his 
desire that the Jesuits should be employed in this work. Charlevoix 
acknowledges that De Poutriuaourt wbb "un fort honnete homme, et 

1 Bj BaiTifire in 1863 ; by Jean Chllel in IS91. He finally parJahed by the hand of 
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reached Quebec in the beginning of April, 1615, accom- 
panied by Champlain, who, however, at once proceeded to 
Montreal. 

On arriving at this island, he found the Huron and other 
allied tribes again preparing for an expedition against the 
Iroquois. With a view of gaining the friendship of the 
savages, and of acquiring a knowledge of the country, he 
injudiciously offered himself to join a quarrel in which he 
was in no wise concerned. The father Joseph Lo Caron 
accompanied him, in the view of preparing the way for re- 
ligious instruction, by making himself acquainted with the 
habits and language of the Indiana. Champlain was ap- 
pointed chief by the allies, but his savage followers ren- 
dered alight obedience to this authority. The expedition 
proved very disastrous : the Iroquois were strongly intrench- 
ed, and protected by a quantity of felled trees ; their re- 
sistance proved successful ; Champlain was wounded, and 
the allies were forced to retreat with shame and with heavy 

The respect of the Indians for the French was much 
diminished by this untoward failure ; they refused to furnish 

sincereraent attaeha a la religion Catholiqne" — ncYOrtheless, his 
prejudices against Jesuits were so strong, that "il gloit bion resolu de 
ne les point mene au Port Royal." On Tarioos pretexts he evaded 
obeying the royal commaods, and wheo, the year afler, the Jesnita 
were sent out to him, at the expense of Madame de Grueroheville, 
and by the orders of the qneen's mother, he rendered their stay at Port 
Koyal as uncomfortable as was consistent with his noble and generous 
charanler, vigilantly guarding against their acquiring any dangerous 
influence. His former prejudices could not have been lessened "by the 
assassination o! Henry IV.' The two Jesuits selected by P. Cotton, 
Henry IV.'s confessor, for missionary labors in Acadia, were P. Pierre 
Blast and P. Enemond Masse. They were taken prisoners at the 
time of ArgaU's descent on Acadia, 1614, and conveyed to England, 
— Charievois, torn, i,, p. 189, 216. 



avail eiS ilovie en menoire de 1' atlemM de Jean dlSlel conlte Ini, p( 
Ultctiption nil' ella porKil incutpiit It, Jftsuiles i' B.oir e«il* i est Ds 
SJgnuiDdi: Hiiliarc da Fraxfiiii. Sen De Thon, torn ii., p. 606, 704 i 
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Champlain with a promised gTiide to conduct Mm to Quebec, 
and he was obliged to pass the winter among. them as an 
unwilling guest. He, however, made the best use of hia 
time ; he visited many of the principal Huron and Algon- 
quin towns, even those as distant as Lake Ntpissing, and 
succeeded in reconciling several neighboring nations. At 
the opening of the navigation, he gained over some of the 
Indians to his cause, and, finding that auother expoditioa 
against the Iroquois was in preparation, embarked secretly 
and arrived at Quebec on the 1 1th of July, 1616, when he 
found that he and the father Joseph were supposed to have 
been dead long since. They both sailed for France soon 
after their return from among the Hurons. 

In the following year, a signal service was rendered to 
the colony by a worthy priest named Duplessys ; he had 
been engaged for some time at Three Rivers in the instruc- 
tion of the savages, and had happily so far gained their 
esteem, that some of his pupils informed him of a conspiracy 
among all the neighboring Indian tribes for the uttoi de- 
struction of the French ; eight hundred chiefs and v 
had assembled to arrange the plan of action, 
contrived, with consummate ability, to gain over some of the 
principal Indians to make advances toward a reconciliation 
with the white men, and, by degrees, succeeded in arranging 
a treaty, and in causing two chieS to be given up as hos- 
tages for its observance. 

For several years Champlain was constantly obliged to 
visit France for the purpose of urging on the tardily pro- 
vided aids for the eolouy. The court would not interest 
itself in the affairs of New France since a company had 
undertaken their conduct, and the marchants, always limite'd 
in their views to mere commercial objects, cared but little 
for the fate of the settlers so loag as their warehouses were 
stored with the valuable furs brought by the Indian hunters. 
These difficulties would doubtless have smothered the infant 
iiation in its cradle, had it not been for the untiring zeal and 
constancy of its great founder. At every step he met with 
new trials from the indifference, caprice, or contradiction of 
his associates, but, with his eye steadily fixed upon the fu- 
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ture, he devoi«d his fortune aad the energies of his life to 
the cause, and rose superior to every obstacle. 

In 1620, the Prince of Condg sold the viee-royalty of 
New France to his brother-in-iaw, the Marshal de Mont- 
morenci, for eleven thousand crowns. The marshal wisely 
continued Champlain as lieutenant governor, and intrusted 
the management of colonial affairs in France to M. Dob, a 
gentleman of known zeal and probity, Champlain being 
hopeful that these changes would favorably affect Canada, 
resolved now to establish his family permanently in that 
country. Thaking them with him, he sailed from France 
in the above-named year, and arrived at Quebec in the end 
of May. In passing by Tadoussac, he found that some ad- 
venturers of Hochelle had opened a trade with the savages, 
in violation of the company's privileges, and had given the 
fatal example of furnishing the hunters with fire-arms in ex- 
change for their peltries. 

A groat danger menaced the colony in the year 1621. 
The Iroquois sent three large parties of warriors to attack 
the French settlements. This savage tribe feared that if 
the white men obtained a footing in the country, their alli- 
ance with the Hurons and Algonquins, of which the effects 
had already been felt, might render them too powerful. 
The first division marched upon Sault St. Louis, where a 
few Frenchmen were established. Happily, there was warn- 
ing of their approach ; the defenders, aided by some Indian 
allies, repulsed them with much loss, and took several pris- 
oners. The Iroquois had, however, seized Father Guillaurae 
Poulain, one of the Uecollets, in their retreat ; they tied him 
to a stake, and were about to burn him alive, when they 
were persuaded to exchange the good priest for one of their 
own chiefe, who had fallen into the hands of the French. 
Another party of these fierce marauders dropped down the 
river to Quebec in a fleet of thirty canoes, and suddenly in- 
vested the Convent of the Eecollets, where a small fort had 
been erected; they did not venture to attack this little 
stronghold, but fell upon some Huron villages near at hand, 
and massacred the helpless inhabitanU with frightful cruelty ; 
they then retreated as suddenly as they had come. Alarmed 
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by this ferocious attack, which weakness and the want of 
sufficient supplies prevented him from avenging, Champlain 
sent Father Georges le Breheuf as an agent, to represent to the 
king the deplorable condition of the colony, from the crimiual 
neglect of the company. The appeal was successful ; the com- 
pany was suppressed, and the exclusive privilege transferred 
to Guillaume and Emeric de Caen, uncle and nephew. 

The king himself wrote to his worthy subject Champlain, 
expressing high approval of his eminent services, and exhort- 
ing him t€ continue in the same career. This high com- 
mendation served much to strengthen his hands in the ex- 
ercise of his difficult authority. He was embarrassed by 
constant disputes between the servants of the suppressed 
company, and those who acted for the De Caens : religions 
differences also served to embitter these dissensions, as the 
new authorities were zealous Huguenots. 

This year Champlain discovered that his ancient allies, 
the Hurons, purposed to detach themselves from his^ friend- 
ship, and unite with the Iroquois for his destruction. To 
avert this danger, he sent among them Father Joseph la 
Caron and two other priests, who appear to have succeeded 
in their mission of reconciliation. The year after, he erected 
a stone fort* at Quebec for the defense of the settlement, 
which then only numbered fifty souLs of all ages and sexes. 
As soon as the defenses were finished, Champlain departed 
for France with his family, to press for aid from the govern- 
ment for the distressed colony. 

On his arrival, he found that Henri de Levi, duke de 
Ventadour, had purchased the vice-royalty of New Franco 
from the Marshal de Montmorenci, his uncle, with the view 
of promoting the spiritual welfare of Canada, and the general 
conversion of the heathen Indians to the Christian faith. 
He had himself long retired from the strife and troubles of 
# When Champlain first laid the foundations of the fort in 1633, to 
which he gave the name of St. Louis, it is evident that he was ao- 
tuBfeil by views, not of a political, but a commercial character. 
When Montnuffiny rebuilt the fort in 11535, it covered about four acres 
of ground, and formed nearly a parallelogram. Of these works only 
a few vestiges remain, except the eastern wall, which is kept in solid 
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the world, and entered into holy orders. Being altogether 
under the influence of the Jesuits, he considered them as the 
means given hy heaven for the accomplishment of his views. 
The pious and esemplary Father Lallemant. with four other 
priests and laymen of the Order of Jesus, undertook the mis- 
sion, and sailed for Canada in 1625. They were received 
vrithout jealousy by their predecessors of the RecoHets, and 
admitted nnder their roof on their first arrival.* The fol- 
lowing year three other Jesuit fathers reached Quebec in a 
little vessel provided by themselves ; many artisans accom- 
panied them. By the aid of this re-enforcement, the new 
settlement soon assumed the appearance of a town. 

The Huguenot De Caens used their powerfol influence to 
foment the religious disputes now raging in the infant settle- 
ment ;t they were also far more interested in the profitable 
pursuit of the fur trade than in promoting the progress of 
colonization; for these reasons, the Cardinal de Eichelieu 
judged that their rule was injurious to the prosperity of the 
country ; he revoked their privileges, aiid caused the forma- 
tion of a numerous company of wealthy and upright men ; 
to this he transferred the charge of the colony. This body 
was chartered under the name of " The Company of One 
Hundred Associates :" t their capital was 100,000 crowns ; 
their privileges as follows : To he proprietors of Canada ; to 
* CharJeveii, torn, i., p. 247. 

t " Ce fnl Guillaume de Caen qui les eonduisit (lea J&uites) it 
Quebso. II avoit donai sa parole an Duo de Venladoar qu'il ne lais- 
aeroit les Ksuiles maaquer de rien; cependant, des qu'ils furent M- 
bftrqufe, il lenr dSolara qae, si les PP. Recollets ne youloient pas Isb 
recevoir et lea loger chez eux, lis n'avoient point d'antre parti a prendre 
que retourner en France. 11b s'aperfnrent meme bienlot qn'on avoit 
travaillg a pr^vgnir contre eus les habitans de Quebec, en tear mettant 
entre les mams les fonts les pins ininrieux, que les Calvinistes de 
Fraaee ayoient pubbes contre !eur oompagnie. Mais leor prfeenoe 
ent bienfot ef&c6 tons ces pr^jugos." — Charlevoix, torn, i., p. 248. 

t Charlevoix highly extols this briUiant conception of the Cardinal 
de Richelieu, "et ne oraint point d'avanoer que la Nonvetle France 
peroit anjourd'hoi la plus puissante colonie de I'AmeriquB, si I'execution 
avort repondue a la beautg du projet, et si les membres de oe grand 
corps eossent profit* des dispositions favorables du souverain et de son 
ministre a lenr 6gard." — Charlevoix, torn, i., p. 250: Mim^res dei 
Commisaaires, yol, i., p. .■146. 
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govern in peaca and war ; to enjoy the whole trade for fifteen 
years (escept the cod and whale fishery), and the fur trado 
in perpetuity ; untaxed imports and exports. The king gave 
them two sliips of 300 tons burden each, and raised twelve 
of the principal members to the rank of nohility. The com- 
pany, on their part, undertook to introduce 200 or 300 sot- 
tiers during the year 16^8. and 16,000 more before 1643, 
providing them with all necessaries for three years, and sotlhng 
them afterward on a sufEeient extent of cleared land for their 
future support. The articles of this agreement were signed 
by the Cardinal de Richelieu on the 19th of April, 1627, 
and subsequently approved by the king. 

At this time the Indians were a constant terror to the 
settlers in Canada : several Frenchmen had been assassinated 
by the ruthless savages, and their countrymen were too feeble 
in numbers to demand the punishment of the murderers. 
Conscious of their strength, the natives became daily more 
insolent ; no white man could venture beyond the settlement 
without incurring great danger. Building languished, and 
much of the cleared land remained uncultivated. Such was 
the disastrous state of the colony. 

The commencement of the company's government was 
marked by heavy misfortune. The first vessels sent by them 
to America fell into the hands of the English, at the sudden 
breaking out of hostilities. In 1628, Sir David Kertk, a 
French Calvinist refugee in the British service, reached Ta- 
doussac with a squadron, burned the fur houses of the free 
traders, and did other damage ; thence he sent to Quebec, 
summoning Champlain to surrender. The brave governor 
consulted with Pontgrave and the inhabitants ; they came 
to the resolution of attempting a defense, although reduced 
to great extremities, and sent Kertk such a spirited answer 
that he, ignorant of their weakness, did not advance upon 
the town. He, however, captured a convoy under the charge 
of De Roquemont, with several families on board, and a large 
supply of provisions for the settlement. This expedition 
against Canada was said to have been planned and instigated 
by De Caen, from a spirit of vengeance i^ainst those who 
had succeeded to hia lost privileges. 
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In. July, 1629, Lewis and Thomas, brothers of Sir David 
Kertk, appeared with an armament before Quebec. As soon 
as the fleet had anchored, a white flag with a summonE to 
capitulate was sent ashore. This time the assailants were 
well informed of the defenders' distress, but ofiered generous 
terms if Champlain would at once surrender the fort. He, 
having no means of resistance, was fain to submit. The 
English took possession the following day. and treated the 
inhabitants with such good faith and humanity, that nona 
of them left the 001)11117. Lewis Kertfc remained in com- 
mand at Quebec ; Champlain proceeded with Thomas to 
TadouBsac, where they met the admiral, Sir David, with 
the remainder of the fleet. In September they sailed for 
England, and Champlain was sent on to France, according 
to treaty.* 

When the French received the news of the loss of Canada, 
opinion was much divided as to the wisdom of seeking to 
regain the captured settlement. f Some thought its posses- 
sion of little value in proportion to the expense it caused, 
while others deemed that the fur trade and fisheries were of 
great importance to the commerce of France, as well as a 
useful nursery for experienced seamen. Champlain strongly 
urged the government not to give up a country where they 
had already overcome the principal difficulties of settlement, 
and where, through their means, the light of religion was 
dawning upon the darkness of heathen ignorance. His 
solicitations were successful, and Canada was restored to 
France at the same time with Acadia and Cape Breton, by 
the treaty of St. Germain-en-LayeJ [1632]. At this period 
the fort of Quebec, surrounded by a score of hastily-built 
dwellings and barracks, some poor huts on the island of 
Montreal, the like at Three Eivers and Tadoussac, and a 

« Champlain'a proposals of capitulation (Smilh's Canada, vol. i., p. 
23) sufficiently prove that, down to 1629, France bad scarcely any 
permanent footing in the country. By stipulating for the removal of 
"all the French" in Quefaeo, Champlain seems to consider that the 
whole province was virtually lost to France, and "the single vessel," 
which was to furnish the means of removal, reduces "all the French" 
in Quebec to a very small number. 

t Charlcvois. _ j Charlevoix, loin, i., p. 273. 
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purposed to devote themselves to the conversion of the Indians 
to Christianity, and to the education of the youth of the 
colony. The K.eoollets had made but little progress in 
proselytism ; as yet, very few of the natives had been bap- 
tized, nor were the Jesuits at first t much more successful' 
these persevering men were, however, not to be disheartened 
by difSculties, and they were supported by the hope that 
■when they became better acquainted with the language and 
manners of their pnpiU, their instructions would yield a 
richer harvest.t 

* " L'ile ao Cap Breton (o'gtoit bien peu de choses que Tetablisse- 

de qnelques mSchanles maisons et de quelqaes baraques, deux oa troia 
cabanes dans J'lle do Monlreal, autant peutetre a Tadoussao, et en 
qnelqnes aatres endroits sur le fieuve St. Laurent, pour la. commodite 
de la pecbe et de la TraEte, un Eommeneement d'babitation aux Trois 
Rivieres et les rivieres de Port Royal, voila en quoi eonaistoit la Nou- 
velle France et tout le frail des dSeoavertes de Verazzani, de Jaques 
earlier, de M. de Roberval, de Cbamplain, des grandes depenses de 
Marquis de la Roohe, et de M. de Monts et de I'industrie d'un grand 
nombre de Pran^ais qai auroient pu y faire un grand etabiissemenl, 
s'ils eussent ^tS bien conduits." — Charlevoix, torn, i., p. 274. 

t See Appendiit, No. XVI, 

t The Jesuits always retained the superior pi^ition tbey held fcom 
the first among iha Roman Catholic missionaries of Canada. There 
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As New France advanced iii population and prosperity, 
the eentiments of religion became strengthened among the 
settlers. On tlie first arrival of the Jesuits, R^no Rohault, 
the eldest son of the Marquis de Gamache, and hinjaelf one 
of the order, adopted the idea, of founding a college at Quehec 
for the education of youth and the conversion of the Indians, 
and offered 6000 crowns of gold as a donation to forward 
the object. The capture of the settlement by the English 
had, for a time, interrupted the execution of Ijiia plan ; hut 
E.ohault at length succeeded in laying the foundation of the 
building in December, 1 635, to the great joy of the French 
colonists. 

In the same moiLth, to the deep regret of all good men, 
death deprived his country of the brave, high-minded, and 
wise Champlain. He was buried in the city of which he 
■was the founder, where, to this day, he is fondly and grate- 
fuUy remembered among the just and good. Gifted with 
high ability, upright, active, and chivalrous, he was, at the 
same time, eminent for his Christian zeal and humble piety, 
" The salvation of one soul " he often said "is of move value 
than the conquest of an emp re To him belongs the glorj 
of planting Christianity and civil zation amon„ the snows of 
those northern forests during his life indeed a ftoblo germ 
but, sheltered by his vigorous arm — nursed by his tender 
care — the root struck deep Little more than two centuries 
have passed since the faithful servant went to root upon the 
field of his noble toils And now a million and a halt ol 
Christian people dwell in peace anl plenty upon that mag 
nificent territory, which his zeal and wiadom hrst redeemed 
fifom the desolation of the wilderness. 

is ft well-known Canadian proverb, "Ponr &ire un Becollet il faut 
uae hachette, pour an Fretre un ciseau, mais pour un Jesiiile il faut 
un pinceau." See Appendix, No. XVII., for Professor Kalm's account 
of these three classes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Havisg followed tte course oi' discovery and aettlement 
in New France up to the death of the man who stamped 
the first permanent impression upon that country, it ia now 
time to review its character and condition at the period 
when it hecame the abode of a civilized people. Champlain's 
deputed commission of governor gave him authority over all 
that France possessed or claimed on the continent and islands 
of North America ; Newfoundland, Isle Royale, and Acadia, 
were each portions of this vast hut vague territory ; and 
those unknown, boundless solitudes of ice and snow, lying 
toward the frozen north, whose very existence was a specu- 
lation, were also, by the shadowy right of a European king, 
added to his wide dominion. Of that portion, however, 
called Canada, it is more especially the present subject to 
treat. 

Canada is a vast plain, irregular in elevation and feature, 
forming a. valley between two ranges of high land ; one of 
these ranges divides it, to the north, from the dreary terri- 
tories of Hudson's Bay ; the other, to the south, from the 
repubhc of the United States and the British province of 
New Brunswick. None of the hills rise to any great height ; 
with one exception, Man's Hill, in the State of Maine, 2000 
feet is their greatest altitude above the sea. The elevated 
districts are, however, of very great extent, broken, rugged, 
and rocky, clothed with dense forests, intersected with rapid 
torrents, and varied with innumerable lakes. The great 
plain of Canada narrows to a mere strip of low land by the 
side of the St. Lawrence, as it approaches the eastern ex- 
tremity. From Quebec to the gulf on the north side, and 
toward Gaspg on the south, the grim range of mountains 
reaches almost to the water's edge ; westward of that city 
the plain expands, gradually widening into a district of great 
beauty and fertility ; again, westward of Montreal, the level 
VOL, I E 
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The great lakes in Canada give a character t« that coun- 
try distinct from any other in the Old World or the New. 
They are very numerous ; some far exceed aU inland waters 
elsewhere in depth and extent ; they feed, without apparent 
diminution, the great river St. Lawrence ; the tempest plows 
their surface into billows that rival those of the Atlantic,* 
and they contain more than half of all the fresh water upon 
the surface of the globe. t 

* " The sea (if it may bo so termed) on Lake Ontario is so high 
dtii'ing a sharp gEtle, that it was at first thonj^bt the siaitller class 
steamboals conlii not live on it; and on Lake Superior, the vra-ves 
almost rival those oC the far-famed Cape of Stocma, while the ground- 
swell, owing to the comparative shallowness, or little speeiflo gravity 
nC the fresh water, b such as to make the oldest sailor sick. Whether 
the water in the lowest depths of Lakes Superior and Ontario be salt 
or fresh, we can not ascertain ; for the greater density of the former 
loay keep it always below, or there maybe a communication with the 
lathomless abysses of the ocean." — Montgomery Martin, p. 181. 

t " Beytaid Lake Superior, stretching into the vast interior of North 
America, we find Best a long chain of little lakes connected by narrow 
I'bannels, and which, combined, form what in the early narratives and 
even treaties is called Long Lake. Next occnr, stilt connected by 
the same channel, the larger expanses of Lake La Flute and Lake of 
ihe Woods. Another channel of about 100 miles connects this last 
with the Winnipeg Lake, whose length from north to south is almost 
fipud to the Superior; but in a few parts only it attains the breadth 
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at the deepest it is probably 1200 feet. The waters are 
miraculously pure and transparent; many fathoms down, the 
eye can distinctly trace the rock and shingle of the bottom, 
and follow the cituck movements of the numerous and beau- 
tiful fish inhabiting these crystal depths. No tides vary the 
stillness of this inland sea, but when a strong prevailing wind 
sweeps over the surface, the waves are lashed to fury, and 
the waters, driven by its force, crowd up against the leeward 
shore. When in the spring the warm sun melts the raount- 
aia snows, and each little tributary becomes an impetuous 

of 50 miles . The whole of this wonderful series of lakes, separated 
by 9ach small mlorvals, may almost he oousidered as forming one in- 
land sea. There is nothing parallel to this in the rest of the globe. 
The Tzad, the great interior sea of Africa, does not equal the Ontario. 
The Citspian, indeed, is considerably greater than any of these lakes, 
almost equal to the whole nnitecf ; but the Caspian Ibrms the final re- 
ceptacle of many groat rivers, among which the Volga is of the first 
magnitude. But the northern wat«rs, after forming this mogniftcent 
chain of lakes, are not yet exhausted, but issue forth from (he last of 
them, to form one of the noblest river channels ehher iu the old or new 
continent." — lEstory of DiKOVeries imd Travels in North America^ by 
H. Murray, Esq., vol. ii., p. 458. 

• "Lake Superior is called, also, Keetcheegahmi and Missisawgaie- 
gon. It is remarkable, that while every other large lake is fed by 
rivers of the first order, this, the most capacious on the surface of the 
globe does not receive a third or even fourth rale stream ; the St. 
Loms, the most considerable not having a course of more than 150 
miles But, whatever deficiency ihero may be in point of magnitude. 
It IS ™mpensated by the vast number which pour in their copious 
floods from the surrounding heights The dense covering of wood 
and the long continuance oJ frost must also, in this region, greatly 
dimmish the quantity diawn off by eviporatiou." — Bouehette, vol. i., 
p 127, 128 Darby sfKuo/ (Ac UmUd States (1828), p. 200. 
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torrent pouring into this great basin, the level of the surface 
rises many feet. Although no river of any magnitude helps 
to supply Lake Superior, a vast number of small streams 
fall in from among clefts and glens along the rugged shores;* 
there are also many large islands ; one, Isle Uoyale, is more 
than forty miles in length. In some places lofty hiOst rise 
abruptly from the water's edge ; in others there are intervals 
of lower lands for sixty or seventy miles, but every where 
stands the primeval forest, clothing height and hollow alike. 
At the Boutheasteru extremity of this lake, St. Mary's Chan- 
nel carries the superabundant waters for nearly forty miles, 
tiU they fall into Lake Huron ; about midway between, they 
rush tumnltuously dovm a steep descent, with a tremendous 
roar, through shattered masses of rook, filling the pure air 
above with clouds of snowy foam. 

Lake Huron is the next in succession and the second i« 
magnitude of these inland seas. The outline is very irreg- 

* " The Fictvred Rocks (so called from their appearance) are sit- 
uated on the south side of The lake, toward the east end, and are 
really quite a natnral curiosity ; they form a perpendicukr wall 300 
feet high, extending about twelve miles, with numerous projections 
[uid indentations in every variety of form, and vast caverns, in which 
the entering waves make ft tremendous Bound. The Pictured Kooks 
of Lake Superior have been described as ' surprising groups of over- 
hanging precipices, towering walls, caverns, waterfalls, and prostrate 
ruins, which are mingled in the most wonderful disorder, and burst 
upon the view in ever-varying and pleasing succession.' Among the 
more remarkable objects are the Cascade La Portaille and the Doric 
Arch. The Cascade eonsists of a considerble stream precipitated 
from a height of 70 feel by a single leap into the lake, and projected 
to such a distance that a Iwat may pass beneath the fall and the rock 
perfectly dry. The Doric Arch has all the appearance of a work of 
art, and consists of an isolated mass of sandstone, with four pillars 
supporting an entablature of stone, covered with soil, and a beautiful 
grove of pine and spruce trees, some of which are 60 feet in height." 
— Montgomery Martin's Bistory of Canada, vol. i,, p. 211. 

t '■ The Thunder Mountain is one of the most appalling objects of 
the tind that I have ever seen, being a bleak rock, about twelve hund- 
red feet above the level of the lake, with a perpendicular face of its 
full height toward the west; the Indians have a superstition, which 
one can hardly repeat without becoramg giddy, that any person who 
may scale the eminence, and turn round on the hrinlt of its fearful 
wall, will live forever." — Simpson, vol. i., p. 33. 
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ular, to the north and east formed by the Canadian terri- 
tory, to the southwest by that of the United States. Prom 
■where the Channel of St. Mary enters this lake to the fur- 
thest estremity is 240 miles, the greatest breadth is 220, 
the circumference about 1000 ; the surface is only 32 feet 
lower than that of Superior ; in depth and in pure trans- 
parency the waters of this lake are not surpassed by its 
great neigtbor. Parallel to the north shore runs a long, 
narrow peninsula called Cabot Head, -which, together with 
a chain of islands, shuts in the upper waters so as almost to 
form a separate and distinct lake. The Great Manitoulin 
Island, the lai^est of this chain, is seventy-five miles in 
length. In the Indian tongue the name denotes it the 
abode of the Great Spirit,* and the simple savages regard 
these woody shores with reverential awe. 

To the north and west of Lake Huron the shores are 
generally rugged and precipitous ; abrupt heights of from 
30 to 100 feet rise from the water's edge, formed of clay, 
huge stones, steep rocks, and wooded acclivities ; further in- 
land, the peaks of the Cloche Mountains ascend to a con- 
siderable height. To the cast, nature presents a milder 
aspect ; a plain of great extent and richness stretches away 
toward the St. Lawrence. Many streams pour their flood 
into this lake ; the principal are the Maitiand, Severn, Moon, 
and French E-ivers ; they are broad and deep, but their 
sources Ho at no great distance. By far the largest supply 
of water comes from the vast basin of Lake Superior, through 
h C nn a M ry. Near the northwestern extremi- 

y JI a traitt connects it with Lake Miohi- 

# pe on of ' Sacred Isles' first otcurs at Lake 

jj d w d is met with in Superior, Michigsui, and 

as d m akes of the interior. Those who hare been 

A d h ed heir attention to the subject, will recognize 

tn BO d tetween the North AmericMi Indian and 

— M gomery Martin's Hislory of Canada, vol. 

Th m k h post of Miohillinmokinaolt is a beantiful island 

in 00 pai ho slrait of tho same name, whioh forms 

ee w akes Huron and Michigan. The meaning 

h w mackinaek is Great Turtli. The island is 

d h p eot above the surrounding watsrs, on the 
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facilities It affords in tlie fur trade between New York and the North- 
west. " — Mr. Colton's AmerUan Lakei, vol, i., p. 92. ' 

The valoe of canals wid steam navigation may be judged of from 
the dot that, in 1812, the news of the doolaration of war against 
Great Britain by the United States did aoc reach the post of Michil- 
limackinack (HOT miles from Quebec] in a shorter time than two 
months; the same place is now within the distance of ten days' 
journey from the Atlantic. 

* "So clear arc Che waters of these lakes, that a white napkin, tied to 
a lead, and sunk thirty fathoms beneath a smooth surface, may ba seen as 
distinctly as when immersed three feet." — Cokon, vol. i., p. 93, 

t "The St. Clair (acoordmg to Dr. Bigsby) is the only river of 
discharge for Lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron, which cover a 
sarlacB of thirty-eight and a half million of acres, and are fed by 
numerous large rivers. Other able observers are ot opinion that the 
MissoarL and the Mississippi receive some of the waters of Superior 
and Michigan, Many persona Cbinh that a subterraneous communica- 
tiun exists between all the great lakes, as is surmL'^ed to be the case 
between the Mediterranean and the Euxine. ' — Montgoraerv MarLm 

} " The Lake Erie is justly dignified by the il1ustiiau° name ol 
Conti, for assuredly it is the finest lake upon earth Its <,ii cum fere noe 
extends to 230 leagues ; but it nflords every wheie 'tieh a (harming 
prospect, thai its hanks are decked with cik tree, elms i,heanut. 
trees, walnut-trees, appla-trees, plum-trees, and vines ^*hich bear 
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is about 2C-5 miles long, and C3 wide at its greatest breadth ; 
the circumiureiice is calculated at 058 miles ; its surface 
lies 30 feet below the level of Lake Huron* The length 
of the lake stretches northeast, almost the same direction as 
the line of the River St. Lawrci«!e. 

The Niagara River flows from the northeastern extremity 

their fine clusters up to the very top of the trees, upon a sort ot 
ground that lies as smooth as one's band. Such ornaments as these 
are sofiicient to give rise to the most agreeable idea of a lanilscHpe in 
(he world." — La HoniMi, in Pinkerton, vol. xiii., p. 343 (1683). 

'' Le nom qne le Lac Eriii porte est cetni d'une nation de la iangue 
Haronne, qui etait etablie sur sea bords et que les Iroquois ont 
enliSrement d^truite. EriS veuc dire Chat, et les Erics sont nonim^s 
dans quelquos relations la nation du Chat. Co nom vient apparem- 
ment de la qnantitS de oes aniraaux qu'on trouvo daus le pays. 
Quelques cartes modemes ont donnu au Lae Eri6 ie nom do Conti, 
mais oe nom n'a pas fait fortune, non plus que eeus de CondS, de 
Traoy, et d'Orleana, donnes au Lao Huron, aa Lao Supgrieur, et au 
Lao Michigan." — Charlevoix, torn, v., p. 374 (1721). 

* "In extreme depth Lake Erie varies from forty to forty-five 
fathoms, with a rocky bottom. Lakes Superior and Huron have a 
stilly clayey bottom, mixed with shells. Lake Erie is reported id be 
the only one of the series in whioh any current is perceptible. The 
(act, if it is one, is usually ascribed to its shallowness ; but the vast 
volume of its outlet — the Niagara Rivet — with its strong current, 
is a much more probable cause than the small depth of its water, 
which may be far more appropriately adduced as the reason why the 
navigation is obstructed by ice much more than either of the other 
great lakes. As connected with trade and navigation, this lake is 
the most important of all the great chain, not only because it is 
bordered by older settlements than any of them except Ontario, hut 
still more because from its position it c<»icentrates the trade of the 
vast West. The Kingston Herald notices a most extraordinary oc- 
currence on Lake Erie during a late storm (1836). A channel was 
made by the violence of the tempest through Long Point, N. Pore- 
land, 300 yards wide, and from 11 to 15 feet deep. It had been in 
contemplation to cut a canal at this very spot, the expenses of which 
wore estimated at dEJ2,000. The York Courier confirms this extra- 
ordinary intelligence, stating that the storm made a breach through 
the point near the main land, eonverted the peninsula into an island, 
and actually made a canal 400 yards wide, and eight or ten feet deep, 
almost at the very point where the proposed canal was to be cut, 
and rendered nothing else now necessary in order to secure a safe 
channel for the vessels, and a good harbor on both sides, than the 
construction of a pier on the west side, to prevent the channel bein;; 
filled up with sand.'' — Montgomery Martin. 
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of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario in a course of 33 miles, with 
a fall of not less than 334 feet. About twenty miles below 
Lake Erie is the grandest sight that nature has laid before 
the human eye — ^the Falls of Niagara. A stream three 
quarters of a mile wide, Ae&p and rapid, plunges over a rocky 
ledge 150 feet in height; about two thirds of the distance 
across from the Canadian side stands Goat Island, covered 
with stately timber : four times as great a body of -water 
precipitates itself over the northern or Horse-shoe Fall as 
that which flows over the American portion. Above the 
cataract the river becomes very rapid and tumultuous in 
several places, partioidarly at the Ferry of Black Rock, 
where it rushes past at the rate of seven miles an hour ; 
within the last mile there is a tremendous indraught to the 
Falls, The shores on both sides of the Niagara River are 
of unsurpassed natural fertility, but there is little scenic 
beauty around to divert attention from the one object. The 
simplicity of this wonder adds to the force oi'its impression: 
no other sight over the wide world so fills the mind with 
awe and admiration. Description may convey an idea of 
the height and breadth* — the vast body of water f the 

* " The Hocae-shoe Cataract on the British side is the largest of 
the Falls. The curvaturea have been geometricallj' compated at 700 
yards, and its alljtude, taken with a platnb-lLne from the surface of 
liie Table Rock, 149 feet; the American Dtll, narrowed by Goat 
Island, does not exceed 375 yards in ourvilineat length (the whole 
irregular semicircle is nearly three qoarters of a mile), its perpen- 
dicular height being 162 feet, or 13 feet higher than the top of the 
Great Fall, addmg 57 feet for the fall. The rapids Ihiis give only a 
total of 219 feet, which is less than naany other falla ; but their mag. 
nificenoe consists in the volume of the water precipitated over them, 
which has been computed at 2400 millions of tons per day, 102 miil- 
ions per hour 1 A calculation made at Queenston, helow the Falls, 
is aa follows: The river. is hare half a mile hroad; it averages 2S 
feet deep ; current three miles an hour ; in one hour it will disohai^ 
a current of water three miles long, half a mile wide, and twenty-five 
feet deep, omlaining 1,111,400,000 onbie feet, being 18.524 000 
nubie feet, or 113,510,000 gallons of water each minute."— Mont- 
gomery Martin's History of Canada. 

t " The total area of the four great lakes which pour forth their 
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of the bow are seldom entirely elicited, but the interior segment is 
perfect, and its prismatio lines arc extremely glowing and vivid. 
The fragments of a plurality of rainbows are sometimes to be seen in 
various parts of the misty curtain. 

t Symptons o! the Falls ace discerned from a vast distance. From 
Bufialo, twenty miles off; two small fleecy specks are distinctly seen, 
appearing and disappearing at intervals. These are the clouds of 
spray arising from the Falls; it is even asserted that they have been 
seen from Lake Erie, a distance of fifty-four miles.— Weld, p. 374. 

t The sound of the Falls appears to have been heard at the dis- 
tance of twenty or even forty miles ; but these effects depend maoh 
on the direction of the wind, and the tranqnQ or disturbed state of the 
atmosphere. Mr, Weld mentions having approached the Falls within 
half a mile without hearing any sound, while the spray was but just 
discernible. — Weld, p. 374. 

i "The shores of Lake Erie, though flat, are elevated about 400 
feet above those of Lake Ontario, The descent takes place in the 
short interval between the two lakes traversed by the Niagara Chan- 
nel. This descent is partly gradual, producing only a succession of 
rapids. It is at Queenston, about seven miles helow the present site 
of the Falls, that a range of hiDs marks the descent to the Ontario 
level. Volney conceives it certain that this must have been the place 
down which the river originally fell, and that the continued and violent 
action of its waves must have gradually worn away the rocks beneath 
them, and in the course of ages carried the Fall back to its present 
position, from which it continues gradually receding, Mr. Howison 
confirms the statement, that, in the memory of persons now living in 
Upper Canada, a considerable change has been observed. The whole 
course of the river downward to Queenston is through a deep dell, 
bordered by broken and perpendicular steeps, radely overhung by 
trees and shrubs, and the opposite strata of which correspond, afford- 
in" thus the strongest presumption that it is a channel hewn nut hy 
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each minute pour over the precipice of the Niagara, are estimated to 
carry away a foot of the cliff every year ; therefore we must suppose 
a period of 20,000 years occupied in the receseion of the cataract to 
its present sile." — Lyell's Geoiogy. 

* " The mouth of the whirlpool is more than 1000 feet wide, and 
in length about 2000. Mr. Howison, in his sketches of Upper Canada, 
says that the current of the river has formed a circular excavation in 
the high and perpendicular banks, resembling a bay. The current, 
which is extremely rapid, whenever it reaches the upper point of this 
bay, forsakes the direct cliannel, and sweeps wildly round the sides of 
it; when, having made this extraordinary circuit, it regains its proper 
course, and rushes wiib perluvbed velocity between two perpendicular 
precipioes, which are not more than 400 feet asonder. The surface 
of the whirlpool is in a stale oS continual agitation. The water boils, 
raanlles up, and wreaths in a manner that proves its fearful depth, 
and the confiaement it suffers ; the trees that come within the sphere 
of the current are swept along with a quivering, zigzag motion, which 
it is difBcult to describe. This singular body of water must be several 
hundred feet deep, and has not hitherto been frozen over, although in 
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iy round within encircling heights Below Queenaton the 
river again rolls along a 'imooth stream, between level and 
cultivated banka till it pours, its watern into Lake Ontario, 

Ontario is the last* and the most easterly of the chain of 
vpnni tho broken ice that descends from Lake Erie descends in snch 
qaaflmLes upon its surface and becomes -.u closely wedged togellier, 
that il resists the current, and remains till warm weather breaks i[ up. 
Tho inhirlpool IS one ol the greatest natural curiosities in the Upper 
Prouinoe, and its formation can not be rationally accounted for. — 
Mottin's Hutory of Canada, p. 139. 

# "This inland sea, though the smallest of the great chain wilh 
which it is connected, is of such extent, that vessels in crossing it lose 
sight of land, and must steer their way by the compass ; and the swell 
is often equal to that of the ocean. During the winter, the northeast 
part of Ontario, from the Bay of Quinl^ to Saoket's Harbor, la frozen 
across; hut the wider part of the lake is frozen only to a short distance 
from tho shore. Lake Erie is frozen still less; the northern parts ol 
Huron and Michigan more; and Superior is said fo be frozen to a 
distance of seventy miles from its coasts. Tho navigation of Ontario 
closes in October ; ice-boats are sometimes used when the ice is glare 
(smooth). One, mentioned by Lieutenant de Roos, was twenty-threo 
feet in length, rea^g on three skates of iron, one attached to each 
end of a strong cross-bar, fixed under the fore-feet, the remammg one 
to the stern, from tlie botlom of the rudder ; the mast and sail those 
of a common boat : when brought into play on tho ice, she could sail 
(if it may be so termed) with fearful rapidity, nearly twenty-thvee 
miles an hour. One has been known to cross from Toronto to Fort 
George or Nii^ara, a distance of forty mUes, in little more than three 
quarters of an hour; hot, in addition to her speed before the wind, she 
is also capable of beating well up to windward, requiring, however, 
an experienced hand to manage her, in consequence of her extreme 
sensibility of the rudder during her quick motion. '■ — Martin's History 
of Canada. 

"The great earthquake that destroyed Lisbon happened on the 1st 
of November, 1755, and on Lake Ontario strong agitations of the water 
were observed from the month of October, 1765."— LeWfa Rnnsatma 
data nelle Indie »iUa hola di Javiaica a 7 Sulio del 1503 (Bassano, 
1810, p. 291. ... 

" From some submarine center in the AU^tic, this earthquake 
spread one enormous convulsion over an area of 700,000 square miles, 
aoitating by a single impulse, the lakes of Sootland and Sweden, and 
the islands of the West Indian Sea. Not, however, by a simultaneous 
shock, for the element of time comes in with the distance of undula- 
tion- and, together with this, another complexity of action in the 
.Emission of earthquake movements through the sea, arising from 
different rate of progression at different depths. In the fa«t that 
wave of the Lisbon carlhqnake reached Plymouth at the rate oi 
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lakes.* The greatest length is 172 miles ; at the widest it 
measures 59 miles across ; th f 4 7 m les 

and the surface is 334 feet h 1 w 1 I 1 f L k E 
The depth of Ontario varies y h 1 tl 

being seldom more than from li t f th m d 

the center, a plummet, -with 00 f tl f 1 h be 

tried in vain ibr soundings. A tfg ImUpes 
of limestone, worn round and m h bj tl t ft 
covers the shores, lying in lo dg m il 

extent. The waters, like tho f th th ^ Ik 
very pure and beautiful, exc p h h b 11 1 

tho margin are stirred up by It d f f 1 j 
ia June a yellow, unwholesom m h f 

at the edge every year. Tl t ph m 

connected with Ontario, imac t d f by t fi pec 

lation ; each seventh year, from m bl h 

waters roach to an unusual h ht d g b d my 

teiiously as they arose. The bea t f 1 ill f th m 

spreads its dreamy enchanlm t th f £ 

in the summer ealms, mixing 1 I 1 d \ 
strange confusion, i 

2'1 miles per raiiiate, and Barbadoes at 73 miles per rainuto, there is 
illastration of the law that the velocity of a wave is proportional to the 
square root of its depth, and becomes a substituta for the sounUinir 
line in fixing the mean proportional depth of different paits ol this 
great ocean.'"— Hvimboldt, 

* " There are two lakes in Lower Canada, Matapediao and 
Memphremagog. Tho former is about 16 miles long, and three 
broad in its greatest breadth, about 31 iniles distant fiom the St 
Lawrence River, in the county of Runouski , amid the islands that 
separate the waters running into the St. Lawrence from those that 
run to tbe Bay of Chaleurs, it is navigable fnr ratts of all hinds of 
timber, with which the banks of the noble River Matapediao are 
thickly covered. Memphremagog Lake, in the county of Stanstead, 
stretching its south extremity into the State ol Veiraout, is ol a semi- 
circular shape, 30 miles long, and very narrow. It empties itsell mto 
tbe fine river St. Francis, by means of the River Magog, which runs 
Through Lake Scaswaniiiopus. The Memphremagog Lake is said to 
bo navigable for ships of 500 tons burden." — Martin's History of 
Canada, p. 102. 

t '"It is worthy of remark, that the great lakes of Upper Canada 
ate liable to the formaiion of tho Prester or water-.«poat, and that 
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The outline of the shores is much diversified : to the 
northeast lie low lands and swampy marshes ; to the north 
and northeast extends a bold range of elevated grounds ; 
Eonthward the coaBt becomes again flat for some distance 
inland, tiU it rises into the ridge of heights that marks the 
position of Niagara, The country bordering the lake is 
generally rich and productive, and was originally coveted 
with forest. A ridge of lofty land runs from the beautiful 
Bay of Quints, on the northwest of the lake, westward along 
the shore, at a distance of nine or more miles : from these 
heights innumerable streams flow into Ontario on one side, 
and into tho lakes and rivers of the back country on the 
other. At Toronto the ridge recedes to the distance of 
twenty-four miles northeast from the lake, separating the 
taibutary waters of Lakes Hm\)n and Ontario ; thence merg- 
ing in the Burlington Heights, it continues along the south- 
west side from four to eight miles distant from the shore to 
the high grounds about Niagara. 

Besides the great stream of Niagara, many rivers flow 
into Ontario both on the Canadian and American sides. 
The bays and harbors are also very numerous, affording 
great facilities for navigation and commerce : in this respect 
the northern shore is the most favored — tho Bays of Quinte 
and Burlington are especially remarkable for their extent 
and security,* 

several inslanees are reoordeJ of the occurrence of that truly extcaor- 
dinary phenomenon, the theory of which, however, ia well known. 
Whether electricity be a cause or a consequence of this formidable 
meteor, appears, nevertheless, to be » question of some doubt among 
natural philosophers; Gassendi being disposed to favor the former 
opinion, while CavaBo espouses the latter." — Bouohetle's IbpographU 
ral and Stalislical Detcriplioa of Upper and Lovxr Canada, vol. i., p. 
346. 

* " The most considerable harbors on the English side are Toronto 
(York, the former name, has recently been changed to the Indian name 
of the place, Toronto) and Kingston. Toronto is situated near the head 
of Lake Ontario, on the north side of an excellent harbor or elliptical 
basin, of an area of eight or nine miles, formed by a long, low, sandy 
peninsula or island, stretching from the land east of the town to Gibralrar 
Point, abreast of a good fort. The town of Toronto, at that penod 
York was twice captured by the Americans, in April and Angnsl, 
J8I3' owing to its defenseless state, and a large f^hip of wsir on the 
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The northeaat end of Lake Ontario, where its waters 
pour into the St. Lawrence, is a scene of strikinj; beauty ; * 
numerous wooded islands, in endless variety of form and 
extent, divide the entrance of the G-reat Riverf into a lab- 
stoelis burned. The Americans would not now find its oapture saoh 
an easy task. Little more than forty years ago, the site whereon 
Toronto now slamis, and tho whole country to the north and west of 
it, was a perfect wilderness ; the land is now fast clearing — thickly 
settled by a robust and industrious Enropean-descended population, 
blessed with health and competence, and on all sides indicating tbo 
rapid progress of civilization. The other British town of importance 
on this shore is Kingston, formeriy Cataraqui or Frontenac, distant 
from Toronto 184 miles, and from Montreal 180 luiJes. It is, next to" 
Qnebe: and Hahfax, the strongest British post in Amarioa, and, next 
to Qnebea and Montreal, the first in commercial importance. It is 
advantageously situate on the north bajik of Lake Ontario, at the head 
of the River St. Lawrence, and is separated frora Points Frederic and 
Henry by a bay, which extends a considerable distance to the north- 
west beyond the town, where it receives the water of a river flowing 
from the interior. Point Frederic is a long, narrow peninsula, extend- 
ing about half a mils into the lake, distant from Kingston about three 
quarters of a mile on the opposite side of its bay. This peninsula 
forms the west side of a narrow and deep inlet called Kavy Bay, from 
its being our chief naval d6p6t on Lake Ontario." — Martin's Hiilory 
of Canada. 

* " The channel of the St. Lawrence is here so spacious that it is 
called the Lake of the Thousand Islands. The vast number implied in 
this name was considered a vague exaggeration, till the commissioners 
employed in fixing the boundary with the United States actually counted 
them, and found that they amounted to 1692. They are of every 
imaginable size, shape, and appearance; some barely visible, others 
covering fifteen acres j but, in general, their broken outline presents 
the most picturesque combinations of wood and rock. The navigator, 

is inclosed in a narrow channel ; then he discovers before him twelve 
openings, like so many noble rivers ; and, soon after, a spacious lake 
seems to surround him on every side." — Bouchette, vol. i., p. 158 \ 
Howison's SktUhes of Canada, p. 46. 

t " The St. Lawrence traverses the whole extent of Lower Canada, 
as the lakes every whore border and inclose Upper Canada. There 
is a difiioulty in tracing its origin, or, at least, which of the tributaries 
of Lake Superior is to he called the St. Lawrence. The strongest claim 
seems to be made by the series of channels which connect all the great 
upper lakes, though, strictly speaking, till after the Ontario, there is 
nothing which can very properly be called a liver. There are only a 
noraber of short oanals connecting the different lakes, or, rather, sep- 
arating one immense lake into a number of great branches. It seems 
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yrinth of tortuous channels, for twelve miles in breadth 
iiom shore to shore : this width gradually decreases as the 
stream flows oil to Prescot, fifty miles below ; a. short dis- 
tance beyoad that town the rapids commence,* and thence 
to Montreal the navigation is interrupted for vessels of burden ; 
boats, rafts, and small steamers, however, constantly descend 
these tunmltuous waters, and not unfrequeiitly are lost in the 
dangerous attempt. Tho most beautiful and formidable of 
these rapids is called the Cedars, from the rich groves of that 
fragrant treo covering numerous and intricate islands, which 
distort the rushing stream into narrow and perilous channels ; 
the water is not more thaa ten feet deep in some places, and 
flows at the rate of twelve miles an hour. Tho river there 

an interesting question haw this norlharn center of the continent, at the 
precise latitude of about 50°, should pour forth so immense and over- 
whelming a mass of waters ; for through a great part of Lis extent it 
is quite a dead flat, though the Winnepeg, indeed, draws some tribu- 
taries from the Rocky Mountains. The ihiek forests with wliioh the 
surface is covered, the slender evaporation whioh l^es place during 
the long continuance of cold, and, at the same time, the thorough 
melting of the enows by the strong summer heat, seem to be the chief 
BOnroes of this profuse and superabundant moisture." — H. Murray's 
Historical Acanait of DiseoKenei and Travels in Norlli America, vol. 
ii., p. 459, 1829. 

* "The statement! fcud before Parliament thus enumerate and de- 
scribe the five rapids of the Si. Lawrence, which are impassable by 
steam, and occur between Montreal and Kingston, a distance, by tho 
St. Lawrence River, of 171 miles, and by the Rideau Canal, 267 miles. 
The rapids vary in rapidity, intricacy, depth and width of channel, and 
in extent, from half a mile to nine miles. The Cedar Rapid, twenty- 
four miles from La Chine, is nine miles long, very intricate, running 
from nine to twelve miles an hour, and in some places only from nine 
to ten feet water in the channel. The Coleau du Lac Rapid, sis miles 
above the former, is two miles long, equally intricate in channel, and 
in some places only sixteen feet wide. Long Sault, forty-flve miles 
above the preceding, is nine or ten miles long, with generally the same 
depth of water throughout. It is intersected by several islands, through 
whose channels the water rushes with great velocity, so that boats are 
carried through it, or on it, at the rate of twenty-seven miles an hour i 
at the foot of the rapid the water takes a sudden leap over a slight 
precipice, whence its name. From the Long Sault to Prescot is forty- 
one miles shoal water, running from six to eight miles an hour, and 
impassable by steamboats. Then the Rapid du Plas, half a mile long, 
and Rapid Galoosc, one and half a miic long, intervene." 
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widens into Lake St, Francis, and again into Lake St. Louis, 
■which drains a large branch of the Ottawa at its south- 
western extremity. The water of this great tributary is 
remarkably clear and of a bright emerald color ; that of the 
St. Lawrence at this junction is muddy, from having passed 
over deep beds of marl for several miles above its entrance 
to Lake St. Louis ; for some distance down the lake the 
different streams can be plainly diatinguisbed from each 
other. From the confluence of the first branches above 
Montreal these two great rivers seem bewildered among the 
numerous and beautiful islands, and, hurrying past in strong 
rapids, only find rest again in the broad, deep waters many 
miles below. 

The furthest sources of the Ottawa River are unknown.* 
It rises to importance at the outlet from Lake Temiscaming, 

* " According lo Mr. M'Grogor {Brit. Amer., vol. ii., p. S2S), IJie 
Oltawii, or Grand Rivor, is said to have its source near the Rocky 
Monntains, and to traverse in its windings a distance of 2500 miles. 
The more sober statement of Bouchette allributes to the Ottawa a 
course of about 450 miles before joining the St. Lawrence." — Bou- 
chette, vol. i., p. 187. 

"A tremendous scene is presented at the eastern part of Lake Si. 
Louis, where the St. Lawrence and its grand Iribntary, the Ottawa, 
rush down at once and meet in dreadful conflict. The swell is then 
equal to that produced by a high gale in the British Channel, and Uie 
breajcors so numerous, that all the skill of the boatmen is required to 
steer their way. The Canadian boatmen, however, are among the 
most active and hardy races in the world, and they have boats ex- 
pressly oonslruoled for the navigation of these perilous channels. The 
lai^Bt of these, called, it is not known why, the Durham boat, is used 
both here and in the rapids of the Mohawk. It is long, shallow, and 
nearly flat-bottomed. The chief instrntuent of steerage is a pole ten 
feet long, shod with iron, and crossed at short intervals with small bars 
of wood like the feet of a ladder. The men place themselves at the 
bow, two on each side, thrust their poitj into the channel, and grasp- 
ing successively the wooden bars, work their way toward the stem, 
thus pushmg on the vessel in that direction. At other times, by the 
bvisk and vigorous use of the oar, they catch and dash through the 
most favorable lines of ourrent. In this exhausting struggle, however, 
it is needful to have frequent pauses for rest, and in the most difficnll 
passages there are certain positions fixed for Ibis purpose, which the 
Canadians call pipts." — H. Murray's Hisl. Descr, of America, vol. ii., 
p. 473, 
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350 miles west of its junction with the St. Lawrence* 
Beyond the Falls and Portage des AUumettes, IJO miles 
ahove Hull, this stream has heen little explored. There it 
is divided into two channels by a large island fifteen miles 
long ; the southernmost of these expands into the width of 
four or five miles, and communicates hy a hrancii of the 
river with the Mud and Musk Rat Lakes. Twelve miles 
further south the river again forms two branches, including 
an extensive and beautifiil -island twenty miles in length ; 
numerous rapids and cascades diversify this wild hut lovely 
scene ; thence to the foot of the Cheiiaux, wooded islands in 
picturesque variety deck the hosom of the stream, and the 
bright blue waters here wind their way for three miles 
through a channel of pure white marble. Nature has be- 
stowed abundant fertility as well as beauty upon this favored 
district. The Gatineau Elver joins the Ottawa near Hull, 
after a course of great length. This stream is navigated by 
canoes for more than 300 miles, traversing an immense val- 
ley of rich soil and picturesque scenery. 

At the foot of the Chenaux the magnificent Lake des 

* "From the sea to Montreal, this superb river is cidled the St. 
Lawrence ; from thence to Kingston, in Upper Canada, the Cataraqui 
or Iroquois; between Lakes Ontario and Erie, the Niagara; between 
Lakes Erie and St. Clair, the Detroit; between Lakes St. Clait and 
Huron, the St. Clair; and between Lakes Huron and Superior, the 
distance is called the Narrows, or Falls of St. Mary. The St. Lawrence 
discharges to the ocean annually about 4,277,880 millions of tons of 
fresh water, of which 2,112,120 millions of tons may be reckoned 
melted snow ; the quantity disehM-ged before the thaw comes on, being 
4512 millions of tons per Jay for 240 days, and the quantity after the thaw 
begins, being 25,560 millions per day for 125 days, the depths and 
velocity when in and out of flood being duly considere'l : hence a ton 
of watCT being nearly equal to 55 cubic yards of pare snow, the Si. 
Lawrence frees a country of more than 2000 miles sqaare, covered to 
the depth of three feet. The embouchure of this ilvst-olass stream is 
that part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence where the island of Anticosti 
divides the mouth of the river into two branches. _ According to Mr. 
M'Taggart, a shrewd and humorous writer, the solid contents in cubic 
feet of the St. Lawrence, embracing Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, 
Erie, and Ontario, is estimated at 1,547,792,360,000 cubic feet, and 
the superficial area being 72,930 sqaare miles, the water therein would 
form a cubic column of nearly 22 miles on each side 1" — Montgomery 
Martin's History of Canada. 
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Chats opens to view, in length about fifteen miles; the 
fihores are strangely indented, and numbers of wooded islands 
stud the surface of the clear waters. At the foot of the lake 
there are falls and rapids ;* thence to Lake Chaudiere, a 
distance of six miles, the channel narrows, but expands again 
to form that beautiful and extensive basin. K-apids again 
succeed, and continue to the Chaudiere FaUs. The boiling 
pool into which these waters descend is of great depth : the 
sounding-line does not reach the bottom at the length of 300 
feet. It is supposed that the maiu body of the river flows 
by a subterraneous passage, and rises ^aia. half a mile lower 
down. Below the Chaudicre Falls the navigation is unin- 
terrupted to Grenville, sixty miles distant. The current is 
scarcely perceptible ; the banks are low, and generally over- 
flowed in the spring ; but the varying breadth of the river, 
the numerous islands, the magnificent forests, and the crystal 
purity of the waters, lend a charm to the somewhat monot- 
onous beauty oi' the scene. At Grenville 
Long Sault, a swift and dangerous rapid, which c 
with intervals till it falls into the still Lake of the Two 
Mountains. Below the heights from whence this sheet of 
water derives its name, the well-known E-apids of St. Anne's 
discharge the main stream into the waters of the St. Law- 
rence, t 

Below the island of Montreal the St. Lawrence continues, 
in varying breadth and considerable depth, to Sorel, where 
it is joined by the Hichelieu E-iver from the south ; thence 
opens the expanse of Lake St, Peter, shallow and uninterest- 
ing ; after twenty-five miles the Great River contracts again, 
receives in its course the waters of the St. Maurice, and 
other large streams; and 180 miles below Montreal the 

' " Kiiinel Lodge, the residence of the celebrated Highland chieftain 
M'Nab, is romantically situated on the south bank of the lake, about 
five miles above the head of the Chats Rapids, which are three miles 
long, and pass amid a labyrinth of varied islands, until the waters of 
the Ottawa are suddenly precipitated over the Falls of the Chats, 
which, to the number of fifteen or sixteen, form a curved line acros-s 
the river, regularly divided by woody islands, the falls being in deptli 
from sixteen to twenty feet." — M. Martin's HUtory of Canada. 

t See Appendix, No. XIX. 
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„a tri twenty miles across, at the Bay of Seven Islands 
3u1y, af the head of the large and unexplored island of 
Anticosti to ninety, and at the point where it may be said to 
enter the Gulf between Gaspe and the Labrador coast, reaches 
the enormous breadth of 120 miles. In mid-channel both 
coasts can be seen ; the mountains on the north shove rise to 
a great height in a continuous range, their peaks capped with 
eternal snows 

Havmg traced this vast chain of water communication 
from Its remotest links, it is now time to speak of the mag- 

■ ' At Quebec the River St Lawrence narrows to 1314 yards; 
yet the navigation is completely unobstructed, while there is formod 
near the eilj a caliaciuus harbor About twenty-one mdes lower, its 
waters, beginnmg to mingle with those of the saa, acquire a saline 
t»ste, which increases tiU, at Kamanraska, seventy-five miles nearer 
ils month, they beooma eompietely salt. Yet custom, with somewhat 
doubtful propriety, considers the nver as eonlinued down to the island 
of Anticosti, and bonnded by Cape Rosier on the southern, and Mingau 
settlement on the northern shore." — Bouchette's Top. and Slat. Descr. 
of Canada, vol. i., p. 164-169. 
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nificent territory which it opens to the commerce and enter- 
prise of civilized man. 

"Upper or Weatern Canada* is marked off from the eastern 
proviuce by the natural boundary of the Ottawa or Grand 
River. Jt consists almost throughout of one uniform plain. 
In all those districts hitherto settled or explored, there is 
scarcely a single eminence that can be called a hill, although 
traversed by two wide ridges, rising above the usual level 
of the country. The greater of these elevations passes through 
nearly the whole extent of the province from southeast to 
northwest, separating the waters falling into the St. Law- 
rence and the great lakes from those tributary to the Ottawa : 
the highest point is forty miles north of Kingston, being also 
the most elevated level on that magniticent modern work, 
the E-ideau Canal ;+ it is 390 feet above the Ottawa at 
Byfown, and 160 feet higher than the surface of Lake On- 
tario. Toward these waters the plain descends at the gradient 
of about four leet in the mile ; this declivity is imperceptible 
to the eye, and is varied by gently undulating slopes and in- 
equaUticB. Beyond the broad, rich valley lying to the north 
of this elevation there is a rocky and mountainous country ; 
still farther north are seen snow-covered peaks of a great but 
unknown height; thence to the pole extends the dreary 
region of th H ds n Bay territory 

The le b g n mity of 

Ontario, a n n pa w h h le lake 

to a point b m rt w m Toronto, 

where itp h mflg Lk Huron 

and Onta p sie b L es Erie 
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* See Appendix, No. XX, 

t "The Falls of the Rideao are about 6fty feet in height and 300 
in hreadth, being, (tt tha time we saw them, more magnificent than 
usual, fay reason of the high state of the waters. It is from their re- 
semblaiiee to a nurtain that they are distinguished by the name of 
Rideau, and they also give this name to the civec that feeds them, 

u-hich again lends the same appellation to the canal that c '- *'— 

Ottawa with Lake Ontario.'' — Simpson, vol. L, p. 16. 
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The Valley of the bt. Lawrence, lym^ between th se tw 
ranges of heights, is marked by great diversitiei of hill, plain, 
and valley. Both from the north and south numerous rivers 
pour their tributary flood into the great waters of Canada ; 
of those eastward of the Saguenay little is known beyond 
their entrance ; they flow through cliffs of iight-eolored sand, 
rocky, wooded knolls, or, in some places, deep, swampy 
moBS-beds nearly three feet in depth. From the Saguenay 
to Quebec the mountain ridge along the shore of the St. 
Lawrence is unbroken, save where streams find their way 
to the Great E-iver, but beyond this coast-border the country 
is ill some places level, in others undulating, with hills of 
moderate height, and well-watered valleys. From Quebec 
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vated into table ridges, with occasional abrupt declivities and' 
some extensive plains. In this portion of Canada are in- 
cluded the islands of Montreal, Jesus, and Perrot, formed by 
the various branches of the Great E.iver and the Ottawa, 
where their waters unite. Montreal is the largest and most 
fertile of these islands; its length is thirty-two >ni.les and 
breadth ten ; the general shape is triangular. Isle Jesus is 
twenty-one miles by six in extent, and also very rich ; there 
are, besides, several other smaller islands of considerable fer- 
tility. Isle Perrot is poor and sandy. The remote country 
to the north of the Ottawa is but little known. 

On the south shore of the St. Lawrence, the peninsula of 
Gasp6 is the most eastern district ; this large tract of coun- 
try has been very little explored : so far as it has been ex- 
amined, it is uneven, mountainous, and intersected with deep 
ravines ; but the forests, livera, and lakes are very fine, and 
the valleys fertile. The sea-beach is low and ha d * 
swering the purposes of a road ; at the Cape of & p h 
ever, there are some bold and lofty cliffs. Beh nd th b I 
the land rises into high, round hills, well wooded I 1 1 
from the Gaspe district to the Chaiadiere Rive th t y 

is not BO stern as on the northern side of the & Law 
though somewhat hilly, it abounds in laree and f 1 1 11 v 
Tl -mmd- I ^ 



cause ; yet that this disooloi ation is superficM is evident, for in 
ot a ship moving Ihroagh the turbid surface, the clear blue 
the sea arc seen below. 
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twenty miles from tlie beach. From the Chaudiere E.iver 
westward extends that rich and valuable country now kuowa 
by the name of the Eastern TownshipB. At the mouth of 
the Chaudiere the banks of the St. Lawrence are bold and 
lofty, but they gradually lower to the westward till they 
sink into the flats of Baye du Febre, and form the marshy 
shores of Lake St. Peter, whence a rich plain extends to a 
great distance. This district contains several high, isolated 
mountains, and is abundantly watered by lakes and rivers 
To the south Ues the territory of the United States. 



CHAPTER. V. 



Upon the surface of Canada are found manifest indications 
of that tremendous deluge, the effiicta of which are so plainly 
visible in the Old World. Huge bowlder stones* abound in 
almost every part of the province ; sometimes they are seen 
rounded, piled in high heaps on extensive horizontal beds of 
limestone, swept together by the force of some vast flood. 
Masses of various kinds of shells lie in. great quantities in 
hollows and valleys, some of them hundreds of feet above 
the level of Lake Ontario. Near to great rivers, and often 
■where now no waters are at hand, undulations of rocks are 
seen like those found in the beds of rapids where the chan- 

* "The ncigliborhood of Quebec, as well as Canada in general, is 
raueh oharactorized by bowlders, and the size and position of some of 
them is very slriking. There are two crowning the height which 
overlooks the domain farm at Beauport, whose ODlleotivo weight is 
liltie short, by computation, of forty tons. The Heights of Abraham 
also are, or rather were, crowded with them ; and it should never he 
forgotten that it was upon ono of these hoary symbols, the debates of 
the deluge, as they are supposed to be, that the immortal and mortal 
parts of two heroes separated from each other. It has often occurred 
to us, that one of the most sailable monuments to the memory of 
Wolfe and Montcalm might have been erected with these masses, in 
the form of a pyramid or pile of shot, instead of burying them, as in 
many instances has been done, in order to clear the ground." — Picture 
of Qmbec, p. 456. 
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afi ii the Great Biver had at one timo covered it. The banks 
of the St. Lawrence are in many places formed of a achistus 
substance in a decaying state, but still granite is every where 
found in strata, inclitted, but never parallel to tlie horizon. 
In the Gaspe District, many beautiful quartz, and a. great 
variety of cornelians, agates, copals, and jaspers have been 
found, and traces of coal have also been observed.* 

• Gray says, in 1809, that '■ no coai has ever yet been found in 
Canada, probably because it has never been thought worth eeamhing 
after. It [9 supposed that coal exists in the neighborhood of Quebec; 
al any rale, there can be no doabt that it existB in great abundance in 
the island of Cape Brelon, which may one day become the Newcastle 
of Canada." — P. 287. 

"No idoa can be formed of the importance of the American ooal- 
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The north shore of the St. Lawrcnpe, from thirty miles 
below Quebec eastward, and along the coast of Labrador, is 
generally of the primitive formations. Except in the marshes 
and swamps, rocks obtrude upon the surface in all quarters; 
in many places, deep fissures of from six inches to two feet 
wide are seen bearing witness to volcanic violence ; tho In- 
dians describe some of these rents as several miles long, and 
forty or fifty deep ; when covered with the thick underwood, 
they are, at times, very dangerous to the traveler. These 
chasms are probably owing to some great suhterraneati action ; 
there is a, manuscript in the Jesuits' College at Quebec which 
records the occurrence of an earthquake on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1063. at about half past 5 P.M., felt through the 
whole extent of Canada : trees in the forests were torn up 
and dashed against each other with inconceivable violence ; 
mountains were raised from their foundations and thrown 
into valleys, leaving awful chasms behind ; from the open- 
ings issued dense clouds of smoke, dust, and sand ; many 
rivers disappeared, others were diverted from their course, 
and the great St. Lawrence became suddenly white as far 
down as the mouth of the Saguenay. The first shock last- 
ed for mure than half an hour, hut the greatest violence waa 
only for fifteen minutes At Tadoussac a shower of volcanic 
aphi,5 lescended upon tho rivers a^itatmg the waters like a 
tempest This treraendo is earthquake extended simnltine 

ntinaoua The elliptical area occupied ly the Pitlsburg seam is 
225 miles in lis largest d ameter uhile its mtixiinum hreadth ii. ahoal 
100 miles, Its ^nperhoial extent lie n^ ahoal 14,000 square miles 

" The Apalaohian coal-fleld extends for a distance of 720 miles from 
northeast to southwest, its grealost width being about 180 miles. 

" The Illinois ooal-iield is not much inferior in dimensions to the 
whole of England." — Lyell's Amerka, vol. ii., p. 31. 

"It was the first time I had seen tiie true coal in America, and I 
was much strnok with its surprising andogy in mineral and fossil 
characters to that of Europe ; .... the whole series resting on a 
coarse grit and conglomerate, containing quartz pehbles, very like our 
millstone grit, and often called by tho Americans, as wcl! as the Kn- 
glish miners, the ' ParewcU Eock,' because, when they have reached 
it in their borings, they take leave of alt valuable (aeV—Tbid., vol. i., 
p 61 

vol. i.—V 
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ously over 180,000 square miles of country, and lasted for 
nearly six months almost without intermission.* 

In the neighborhood of Quebec, a dark clay slate gener- 
ally appears, and Ibrms the bed of the St. Lawrence as far 
as Lake Ontario, and even at Niagara ; bowlders and other 
large masses of rock, however, of various kinds, occur in 
detached portions at many different places. The great 
elevated ridge of broken country running toward the Ottawa 
River, at the distance of from fifty to one hundred miles 
from tbe north shore of Lake Ontario, and the course of the 
St. Lawrence, is rich in silver, lead, copper, and iron. On 
the north shore of the Saguenay, the rugged mountains 
abound in iron to such an extent as to influence the mariner's 
compass. The iron mines of St. Maurice t have been long 

■ See Appeiiiiix, No. XXI- 

t ProfesBOr Kalm visited (he iron-works of St. Maurice in 1748, 
eleven or twelve years after their first establishment. "The iron.work, 
which is the only one in the country, lies three miles to the west of 
Trois Rivieres. Here are two great forges, besides two lesser ones 
to each of the great ones, and under the same roof with them. The 
bellows were made of wood, and every thing else as in the Swedish 
forges. The ore is got two and a half miles from Che iron-works, and 
is earried Ihither on sledges. It is a kind of moor-oro (Tophus Tu- 
balcaini: Lma. Syit. Nat., lih. iii., p. 187, note 5), which lies in veins 
within six inches or a loot from the surface of the ground. Each vein 
is from six to eighteen inches deep, aud below it is a while sajid. The 
veins are Hurrotmded with this sand on both sides, and covered at Che 
top with a thin mold. The ore is pretty rich, and lies in loose lumps 
in the veins of the size of two fists, though there are a few which arc 
near eighteen inches thick. These lumps are full of holes which are 
filled with ocher. The ore is so soft that it may be crushed between 
the fingers. They make use of a gray limestone, which is broke in 
the neighborhood, for promoting the fusibility of the ore ; to that pur- 
pose they likewise employ a clay marl, which is found near this place. 
Charcoals are to be had in great abundance here, because the country 
round this place is covered with wood which has never been stirred. 
The charcoals from evei^reen trees, that is, from the fir kind, are best 
for the forge, bni those of deciduous trees are best for the smelting, 
oven. The iron which is here made was to me'described as soft, 
pliable, and cough, and is said to have the quality of not being attacked 
by rust so easily as other iron. This iron-work was first Ibonded in 
1737 by private persons, who afterward ceded it to (he king; they 
east cannon and mortars here of different sizes, iron stoves, which are 
in use all over Canada, kettles, &e. They have likewise tried to make 
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many ofiioers and o\er9eers, who have very good houses built on pur- 
pose for them. It is agreed on all hands that the resources of the iron- 
work do not pay the expenses which the king must every year be at 
in maintaining it. They lay the lanll tin the bad state iit population, 
and say that the few inhabitants in the country have enough to do with 
agriculture, and that it therefore costs great trouble and large sums 
to get a sufficient number of worbmen. But, however plausible this 
may appear, yet it is surprising that the king should be a loser in car- 
rying on this work, for the ore is easily broken, being near the iron- 
work, and very fusible. The iron is good ; and this is, moreover, the 
only iron-work in the country, from which every body must supply 
himself with tools, and what other iron he wants. But the officers 
and servants belonging to the iron-work appear to be in very affluent 
circumstances. A river runs down from the iron-work into the River 
St. Lawrence, by which all the iron can he sent in boats throughout 
the country at a low rate," — Kalm in Pinkerton, vol. xiii., p. 631, 

" M. Dautio, after a number of experiments to class the different 
kinds of iron, discovered that the iron of Styria was the best, and that 
the iron of North Ainerica, of Danemara in Sweden, of Spain, Bayonne, 
■ KoHssillon, Foix, Betri, Thierache in Sweden, the communes of France, 
and Siberia, was the next class." — Abb6 Raynal, vol. ili., p. 268. 

Weld and Heriot mention that the bank of iron ore at the forges of 
St. Maurice was nearly exhausted in their time ; new veins, however, 
have been since discovered. 

Charlevoix says, in 1730; "II est certain que ces mines defer, que 
I'teil perjant de M. Colbert et la vigilance de M. Talon avoit fait de- 
coHvrir, apres avoir presqii entierement disparu pendant plus lie soixanle 
dix ans, viennent d'etre retrouv^es par les soins do ceux qui oocupent 
aujourd'hui leur place." — Charlevoix, lom. ii , p. 166. 
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found in different parts of the country, and limestone is almost 
universal. Labrador produces a beautiful and well-known 
Bpar of rich and briOiaat tints, ultra-marine, greenish yellow, 
red, and some of a. fine pearly gray. 

In Upper Canada, the country north of Lake Oatarlo is 
generally characterized hy a limestone Buhaoil resting on 
granite. The rooks about Kingston are usually a very com- 
pact limestone, of a bluish-gray color, having a slight silicious 
admixture, increasing as the depth increases, with occasional 
intrusions of quartz or hornstone. The limestone strata 
are horizontal, with the greatest dip when nearest to the 
elder rock on which it rests ; their thickness, like the depths 
of the soil, varies from a few feet to a few inches : in these 
formations many minerals are observed ; genuine granite is 
seldom or never found. 

West of Lake Ontario, the chasm at the FaUs of Niag- 
ara shows the strata of the country to be limestone, next 
slate, and lowest sandstone. Limestone and sandstone com- 
pose the secondary formations of a large portion of Canada, 
and of nearly all that vast extent of country in the United 
States drained by the Mississippi. At Niagara the inter- 
posing structure of slate is nearly forty feet thick, and iragile, 
like shale crumbhng away from under the limestone, thus 
strengthening the opinion that there has been for many ages 
a continual retrocession of the Great Falls. Around Laku 
St. Clair, masses of granite, mica slate, and quartz are found 
in abundance. The level shores of Lake Huron offer little 
geological variety ; secondary limestone, filled with the usual 
reliquife, is the general structure of the coast, but detached 
blocks of granite and other primitive rocks are occasionally 
found : this district appears poor in minerals. The waters 
of Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior have evidently, at 
some remote period, formed one vast sheet, which probably 
burst its bounds by a sudden action of nature, and subsided into 
the present divisions, ail lower than the former general level : 
the separating ridges of these waters are but slightly elevated ; 
great masses ol' rnck and huge bowlders of granite are found 
rolled at least 100 miles from their original situations, and 
iiiivneiise alluvial beds of fresh- water shells, apparently formed 
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mnce the deiuge, but when the waters were still of a vast 
depth and extent, are found in the east of Lake Huron. 

Little or nothing is known of the dreary solitudes beyond 
Lake Superior ; enormous muddy ponds and marshes aro 
succeeded by open, dry, sandy plains ; then forests of hem- 
lock and spruce arise, again swamp, bog, windfails, and stag- 
nant water succeed ; in the course of many miles there may 
not be one dry spot found for a resting-place. The cold is 
intense in this desolate region ; in winter spirits freeze into 
a consistency like honey ; and even in the height of summec 
the thermometer only shows thirty-six degrees at sunrise. 
Part of the north and east shore of this greatest of the lakes 
present old formations — sienitc, stratified greenstone, more or 
less cbloritic, and alternating five times with vast beds of 
granite the general direction east, with a north or perpen- 
dicular dip. Great quantities of the older shell limestone 
are found strewn in rolled masses on the beach. Amygdaloid 
occupies also a very large tract to the north, mingled with 
porphyries, conglomerates, and various other substances. 
From Thunder Mountain westward, trappose greenstone is 
the prevailing rock : it gives rise to some strange pilastered 
precipices near Fort William. Copper* abounds in this 

* Henry and others speak of a rock of pure copper, from which the 
former cut off 100 Ihs. weight. W. Sohcxilcraft examined the remain- 
der of the mass in 1 820, and found it of irregular shape ; in its great- 
est length three feet eight inches, greatest breadth three feet four 
inches, making about eleven cubic feet, and containing, of metallio 
matter, about 2200 lbs. ; but there were many marks of chisels and 
axes upon it as if a great deal had been carried off. The surface of 
the blocli, unlike most metals which have suffered a long exposure to 
the atmosphere, presents a metallic brilliancy.— Martin's History of 
Canada, p. 173. 

Weid mentions having seen in the possession of a gentlemEin at 
Niagara a lump of copper, of several ounces weight, apparently as 
pure as if it had passed through the fire, which had been struck off 
with a chisel from a piece equaUy pure, growing on one of the islands 
in Lake Superior. Rich veins of copper are visible in almost all the 
rooks on these islands near the shore; and copper ore, resembling 
copperas, is likewise found in deep beds near the water. — Weld, p. 346. 
In Charlevoix's time (1720), "on trouvoit sur las bords du Lac 
Saperieor et autour de certains isles, de grosses pieces de cuivre qui 
sont Tobjet de cette snperatilion des sanvages ; ils les regardent avec 
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region to an extent, perhaps, unsurpassed any where in the 
world. At the Coppermine River, three hundred miles from 

UK qui habitant sous les oaux ; 

connu un de nos freres lequel 
eloit orti^vre de son metier, et qai, pendant qu'il £toit dans la mission 
du Sault SainIB Marie, en 6toit allS chercher lit, et en avoit feit des 
chandeliers, des crobc, et des encensoirs, car ce cnivre est souveiit 
presqne tout pur," — Tom. v., p. 415. 

Kalm says that the copper found is so pure that it does not require 
melting over again, but is fit for working immediately — Kalm in Pin 
kerton, yol. x»i , p 691 (1748) 

" Before saying good by to Lake Super or let me add, that smce 
the date of my viiit, the barren roelts which we passed have bei-orae 
an ohjcot of intense interest, promising to rival, in point of mineral 
wealth, the Altai cham and the IJraliui Mountains Iron had long 
been known lo abound on the northern shore, two mines having been 
at, one time woiked and abandoned, chiefly on account ol temporary 
obstacles, which the gndaal ad\anee of agriculture and civilization 
was sure to remo\e and more recently, the southern shore though 
of a much le;s favorable (.haracter in that respect 'abs found to pos 
sesB rich veins of (oppcr and silver Under these circumstances va- 
rious enterprising persons in Canada have prosecuted ini estigations 
which appeal to have satisfactonly proved that, in addition to their 
iron, the forbidding wastes of the northern shore contain inexhaustible 
treasures, both of the precious and of the useful raetals of gold and 
of silver, of copper and tin, and alreadv have associations been formed 
to reap the teeming harvest — &ir (r Simpson s Jo«T»fg ronnd the 
World, vol. i p 35 (1841) 

The following extract ii from a Quebec newspaper bearing date 
2Sth June, 1S48 

"The Coppfb. Region Sin^uhf Discovery — \ correspondent 
of the Buifelo Express, writing under dale June 14 frjm Ontona^-on, 
Lake Superior, says 

" ' Mr. Knapp, of the Vulcan Mining Company, has latelj made 
some very singular discoveries here in working one of the veins vBhieb 
he lately found. He worked into an old cave which has been exca- 
vated centuries ago. This led thera to look for other works of tho 
same sort, and they have found a number of sinks in the earth which 
they have traced a long distance. By digging into those sinks they 
find them to have been made by the hand of man. It appears that 
the ancient miners went on a different principle from what they do at 
the present time. The greatest depth yet found in these holes is thirty 
feet : after getting down to a certain depth, they drilted along the vein, 
making an open cut. These cuts have been filled nearly to a level 
by the aocuranlation of soil ; and we find trees of the largest growth 
standing in this gutter, and also find that trees of a very large growth 
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the "lauH de St Mane this metal m ^ puu state uearly 
cover- the face of a serpentine rook and is also tound within 
the stoiK, 111 aohd masses Iron i% ibuudant in maiiv parts 
of Upper Canada it CharlotteviUe eight miles from Lake 
Erie the metal produced is of a very hnc quahty The 
Marmora Iron W ork? about thutj two m lea north oi the 
Bay ot Quiute on the River Trent, are situated oa an ex 
tensive white locky flat ippatently the bed of some dried up 
river the ore is found on the suilace and is very rich yield 
ing mnety two pec cent the neeessaij aosistaat" lime and 
fuel abound olo-i- at hand Varoua other minerals have 
also been tound there among the re^t small specimens of a 
metal liki, silver 

There <kre many strong minero! springs in dilleient parts 

have grown up Bnd died and decajed many yeat', si loe in the same 
places there are now standing trees of net Ihrce huidied years 
gronlh Lait week they dua; down into a new place and aheut 
twelve feet Ijelow the surface lound a masa of copper that will weigh 
from eight to ten tons This mass was hurieJ m ashes and it appeara 
they could not handle it, and had no means of culling it, and probably 
built fire to raell or separate the rock from it, which might bo done by 
heating, and then dashing on cold water Thi" piece nt copper is as 
pure and clean as a new oentj (he upper surface has been pounded 
clear and smooth. It appears that this mass ol copper was taken 
from the bottom of a shaft, at the depth ol about thirty leet In 
sinking this shaft from where the mass now lies, they followed the 
ooursc of the vein, which pitches considerably this enabled them to 
raise it as far as iho hole came up with a slant At the bottom of a 
shaft they found skids of black oak, fi-om eight lo twelve inches in 
diameter : these sticks were charred through, as if burned : they 
fouml large wooden wedges in the same situation. In this shaft they 
found a miner's gad and a narrow chisel made of copper. I do not 
know whether these copper tools aVe tempered or not, but their make 
displays good workmanship. They have taken out more than a ton 
of cobble-stones, which have been used as mallets. These stones were 
nearly round, with a score cut around the tenter, and look as if this 
score was cut for the purpose of putting a withe round for a handle. 
The Chippewa Indians all say that this work was never done by In- 
dians. This discovery will lead to a new method of finding veins in 
this country, and may be of great lieneftt to some. I suppose they 
will keep finding new wonders for some time yet, as it is but a short 
time since they first found the old mine. There is copper here in 
abundance, and I think people wih begin to dig it in a few yearfi. Mr. 
Knapp has found considerable silver during the past winter.' " 
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of Canada ; the most remarkable of these is the Burning 
Spring above Niagara ; its waters are black, hot and bub- 
bling, and emit, during the summer, a gas tliat burns with 
a pure bright flame ; this sulphureted hydrogen is used to 
light a neighboring mill. Salt springs are also numerous ; 
gypsum is obtained in large quantities, with pipe and pot- 
ter's clay ; yellow ocher sometimes occurs ; and there are 
many kinds of valuable building stones. It is gathered 
from the Indians that there are incipient volcanoes in sev- 
eral parts of these regions, particularly toward the Chip- 
pewa hunting grounds. 

The soil of Ijiwer Canada is generally fertile ; about 
Quebec it is light and sandy in some parts, in others it is a 
mixture of loam and clay. Above the Richelieri Bapids, 
where the great valley of the St. Lawrence begins to widen, 
the low lands consist of a light and loose dark earth, with 
ten or twelve inches of depth, lying on a stratum of cold 
clay, all apparently of alluvial formation. Along the banks 
of the Ottawa there is a great extent of rich alluvial soil ; 
each year develops large districts of fertile land, before un- 
known. The soils of Upper Canada are various ; brown 
clay and loam, iutennixed with marl, predominates, particu- 
larly in the rich district between the St. Lawrence and the 
Ottawa r north of Ontario it is more clayey and extremely 
fertile, A rich black mold prevails in the district between 
Lakes Ontario and Erie. There is in this upper country 
an almost total absence of stone or gravel for building and 
other common purposes. So great is the fertility of the soil 
in Canada, that fifty bushels of wheat an acre are frequently 
produced, even where the stumps of trees still occupy a con- 
siderable portion of the grourkd : near Toronto one hundred 
bushels of wheat have been grown upon a single acre, and 
in some districts the land has yielded rich crops of that grain 
for twenty successive years, without being manured. 

The quality of the soil in wild lands may be known by 
the timber growing iipon it. Hard-wood trees, those that 
abed theii leaves during winter, show the best indicatioo, 
such as maple, bass-wood, elm, black walnut, hickory, but- 
ternut, iron-wood, hemlock, and a giant species of nettle. A 
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it is generally moderate, and aoeompanied by clear skies j and the 
northeast and easterly winds usually bring with them continued rain 
ill summer, and snow in winter ; the northwest is remarkable far its 
dryness and elasticity, and, from its gathering an intense degree of 
(risOT as it sweeps over the frozen plains and ice-bound hills in that 
quarter of the continent, invariably brings with it a perceptible degree 
of cold. Winds from due north, south, or west are not frequent. At 
Quebec, the direction of the wind often changes with the tide, which 
is felt for nearly sixty miles higher up the stream of the St. Law- 
renoe." — Bonohette, vol. i., p. 343. 

" The northwest wind ia uncoromonly dry, and hrings with it fresh 

animation and vigor to every living thing. Although this wind is so 

F* 
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seas mu?t be oold likewise, but, from passing oier oueh a large 
portion of the uatarj main afterward it brings damp and moisture 
with it All those from the northeast are damp, and loaded with 
vapors from the same i.ause Southerly wind^s, Irom crossing the 
■warm regions between the tropics are attended nilh heats, and the 
southwest wind, Irom passing- like the northwest, over a great ex- 
tent of land la dry at the same time " — Weld's Traieli m Jmerica, 
4th ed p 184 

Kalm sajs, p. 748, that he was assured that "the northeast wind, 
when it U very violent in winter, pieroei throngh walls ol a moderate 
thickness, so that Ibe whole wall on the inside ol the house is covered 
with snow, or a thiek hoar frost The wind damages severely the 
houses that are built of stone, io that the owners are frequenlli 
obliged to repair ihera on the northeast side In summer the ninth 
wind is generally attended with ram ' — Kalm in Pinkerton, vol xui 
p. 651. 

* " Many of these mountains are lerj high Durmg my stiy m 
Canada, I asked many people who have traieled much in North 
Amerioa whether they ever met with mountains so high that the 
snow never melts on them in summer to which they always answered 
in the negative. They say that the snow sometimes stays on the 
highest, viz., on some of those hetneen Canada and the English 
colonies daring a part of the summer but that it melts as soon as the 
great heat begins."— Kalm, p 671 
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« " It is wortliy of remark, and not a little surprising, that so large 
a river as the St. Lawrence, in latitude 47°, should be shut up with 
ice as soon, and continue as long shut up, as Ihe eomparatively small 
river, the Neva, in latitude 60°."— Gray's Canada, p. 320, 

t "The following curious experiments were raade some years ago 
at Quebec, by Major Waiiaros, of the Artillery. Iron shells of differ- 
ent sizes, from the thirteen-lnoh shell to the cohorn of foar inches 
diameter, were nearly Blled with water, and an iron plug was driven 
in at the fuse-hole by a sledge-hammer. It was found, however, 
that the plug could never be driven so firmly into the fuse-hole as to 
resist tiie expanding ice, which pushed it out with great force and 
velocity and a bolt or cylinder of ite immediately shot up from the 
hole ■ but when a ping was used that had springs which would ex- 
pand' and lay hold ot the inside of the caviiy, so that it could not 
possibly be poshed oot, tbe forcp of expansion split the shell. Tlje 
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When the young sumreicr fairly sets in, nothing can he 
more charming than the chmate — during the.day bright and 
genial, with the air still pure and clear ; the transition from 
bare hrown fields and woods to verdure and rich green foliage 
is EO rapid, that its progress is almost perceptible. Spring 
has scarcely begun before summer usurps its place, and the 
earth, awakened from nature's long, wintery sleep, gives 
forth her increase with astonishing hounty. This delightful 
season is usually ushered in by moderate rains, and a con- 
siderable rise in the meridian heat ; but the nights are still 
cool and refreshing. In June, July, and August, the heat 
becomes great, and for some days intense ; the roads and 
rocts at noon are bo hot as to he painful to the touch, and 
the direct rays of the sun possess almost tropical power ; but 
the night brings reinvigorating coohiess, and the breezes of 
the morning are fresh and tempered as in our own favored 
land. September is usually a dehghtful month, although at 
times oppressively sultry. The autumn or fall rivals the 
Spring in healthy and moderate warmth, and is the most 
agreeable of the seasons. The night-frosts destroy the in- 
numerable venomous flies that have infested the air through 
the hot season, and, by their action on the various foliage 
of the forest, bestow an inconceivable richness of coloring to 
the landscape. 

During the summer there is a great quantity of electric 
fluid in the atmosphere, hut storms of thunder and lightning 
are not of very frequent occurrence. When they do take 
place, their violence is sometimes tremendous, and senous 
damage often occurs. These outbursts, however, usually 
produce a favorable effect upon the weather and temperature. 
The most remarkable meteoric phenomenon that has oc- 
curred in Canada since the country became inhabited by 
civilized man, was first seen in October, 1785, and again 
in July, 1814. At noondaya pitchy darkness, of a dismal 
and sinister character, completely obscured the light of the 
sun, continuing for about ten minutes at a time, and being 
frequently repeated during the afl;ernoon. In the interval 
between each mysterious eclipse dense mMses of black clouds, 
streaked with yellow, drove athwart the darkened sky, with 
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fitful gusts of wind ; thunder, lightning, hlack rain, and 
showers of ashes added to the terrors of the sceae ; and, whea 
the sun appeared, its color was a bright red. The Indiana 
aacrihe this wonderful phenomenon to a vast volcano in the 
unknown regions of Labrador. The teatimony of M. Gagnon 
gives corroboration to this idea. In December, 1791, when 
at St. Paul's Bay, in the Saguenay country, he saw the 
flames of an immense volcano, mingled with hlack smoke, 
rising to a great height in the air. Several violent shocks, 
as of an earthquake, accompanied this strange appearaace. 

The prevailing winds of Lower Canada are the northeast, 
northwest, and southwest, and these exercise considerable 
influence on the temperature of the atmosphere and the 
state of the weather. The southwest wind, the most prev- 
alent, is generally moderate, accompanied by clear, bright 
skies ; the northeast and east wind bring rain in summer, 
and snow in winter, from the dreary regions of" Labrador ; 
and the northwest blast is keen and dry, from its passage 
over the vast frozen solitudes that lie between the Hocky 
Mountains* and Hudson's Bay. Winds from the north, 
south, or west are seldom felt : the currents of the neigh- 
boring air are often affected by the direction of the tidal 
streams, which act as far as 400 miles from the month of 
the Great River. 

The effect of a long continuance of snow upon the earth 
is favorable to vegetation ; were the surface exposed to the 
intense severity of wintery irosts, unprotected by this ample 
covering, the ground could not regain a proper degree of 
heat, even under a Canadian sun. before the autumn frosts 
had again chilled the energies of nature. The natural heat 
of the earth is about 43°; the surface waters freeze at 32°, 
and thus present a non-conducting incrustation to the keen 
atrnosphere ; then the snow becomes a warm garment till 
the April sun softens the air above ; the latent heat of the 
earth begins to be developed ; the snow melts, and penetrates 
the ground through every pore, rendering friable the stiffest 
soil. For a month or more before the visible termination 



le or Monlagnes des Pierres Brillantes." — Chateaubriand. 
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the end of the third day the greatest iatensity of frost is 
always remittent, and succeeded by several days of mild 
weather. The climate is so dry that metals rarely are 
rusted by exposure to the air. This absence of humidity 
preventB the extremes of heat and cold from being so power- 
ful here in their effect upon the sensations of the human 
iiame as in other countries. 

The Aurora Borealis, or northern lights,* appear with 
great brilliancy in the clear Canadian sky, especially during 
the winter nights. Starting from behind the distant horizon, 
they race up through the vault of heaven, spreading over 
all space one moment, shrinking to a quivering streak the 
next, shooting out again where least expected, then vanish- 
ing into darkness deeper than before ; now they seem like 
vast floating banners of variegated flame, then as crescents, 
again as majestic columns of light, ever changing in form 
and color. It is said that a rustling sound like that of silk 
accompanies this beautiful appearance. 

The climate of Canada has undergone a slight change 
since the discovery of the country ; especially froin the year 
1818, an amelioration has been perceptible, partly owing to 
the motion of the magnetic poles, and partly to the gradual 
cultivation and clearing of the country. The winters are 
somewhat shorter and milder, and less snow falls than of old ; 
the summers are also hott«r.t The felling of the forests, 
the draining of the morasses, partial though it may still be, 
together with the increasing population, have naturally some 
effect. The thick foliage, which before interposed its shade 
between the sun and the earth, intercepting the genial warmth 
from the lower atmosphere, has now been removed in many 
extensive tracts of country : the cultivated soil imbibes the 
heat, and returns it to the surrounding air in warm and hu- 
mid vapors. The exhalations arising from a much increased 
amount of animal life, together with the burning of so many 
combustibles, are not altogether without their influence in 
softening the severity of the climate.J 

Canada abounds in an immense and beautiful variety of 
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trees* and skrubs. Among the limber trees, the oat, pine, 
fir elm ash, birch, walnut, beech, maple, chestnut, cedar, 
and aspen, are the principal. Of fruit-trees and shrubs there 
are walnut, chestnut, apple, pear, cherry, plum, elder, vines,t 
hazel, hickory, sumach, juniper, hornbeam, thora. laurel, 
whortleberry, cranberry, gooseberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
blueberry, sloe, and others ; strawberries of an excellent 
flavor are luxuriantly scattered over every part of the coun- 
try. Innumerable varieties of useful and beautiful herbs and 
o-rasses enrich the forests, whose virtues and peculiarities are as 
yet but little known to Europeans,} In many places, pme- 

* '■ In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and even in South America, the 
primevBl trees, however ranch their magnitude raay arrest admiration, 
do not erow in the promiscuous style that prevails in the general char- 
acter of the North American woods. Many varieties of the P">e. in- 
termingled with biroh, maple, beech, oak, and -numerous "V'^"' '"^' 
branch loxurianlly over the banks of lakes and rivers, extend m slalely 
grandeur along the plains, and stretch proudly op to the very summits 
t( the mountains. It is impossible to exaggerate the autumnal beauty 
of these forests ; nothing under heaven can be compBred to its efTolgent 
grandeur. Two or three frosty nights in the dechne ol autumn trans- 
form the boundless verdure of a ^-hole empire into eveiy possible lint 
of brilliant scarlet, rich violet, every shade of blue and brown, v.vid 
crimson, and glittering yellow. The stern, inexorable fir tribes alone 
maintain their eternal somber green. All others, m mountains or m 
villages, Ufcst into the most glorious vegetable beauty, and exhibit the 
most splendid and most enchanting panorama on earth."— M'Gregor, 

^' M^. Weld says. '-The varied hues of the trees at this season of the 
year (autumn) eaii hardly be imagined by those who never have had 
L opportunity of observing them; and, mdeed, as others have olten 
remarked before, were a painter to attempt to ™l«r a Pf"^" ^'°'^ 
them it would be condemned in Europe as totally different Irom any 
thing that ever existed in mrtnre."-Weld, p^ 510^ 

"I can only compare (he brightness of the faded leaves, scarlet, 
purple, and yellow, to that of tulips."— Lyell's Jminca, vol. i,, p. 107. 
t See Appendix, No. XXVI- , „ „ j ■ 

t " One of the most striking features in tho vegetation ol Uanaaa is 
the number of species belonging to the gfnera Solidago, Aster, Quec- 
eus and Pinus. It is also distinguished for the many piants con^neo 
in the Orders, or natural famihes— GrossulaoeBi, Onograces, Hyper- 
icaceiB \ceraoem, Betulacea:, Juglandacea, and VaooiniaoeiE ; and 
for the' presence of the peculiar femilics— Pcdophyllse SarraccmaoeiD, 
and Hydrophyllaces. There is, on the contrary the elimate being 
^nsidered, a remarkable paucity of Crueifer» and UmbeU.fenB, and. 
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trees grow to the height of 120 feet and upward, and are 

what is most extraordinary, a tolal absence of the genus Erica (heath),' 
which covers so manj thousands of acres in corresponding latitudes in 
Europe. Mrs. Boiler mentions, in her Journal, ' that some poor 
Scotch peasants, about to emigrate to Canada, look awaj with them 
some rools of the "bonny blooming heather,'' in hopes of making this 
bolovetl adorner of their native mountains the cheerer of their exile. 
The heather, however, refusod to grow in the Catuidian soil. The 
person who told me this said that the circumstance had heen related to 
him hy Sir Walter Scott, whose sympathy with the disappointment of 
these poor children of the romantic healhor-laiid betrayed itself even 

"Canada is not rich in roaes; only three species occur throaghouC 
the two provinces. Among the Ribes and the Ericace^, however, 
are found many of the most beautiful ornaments of the English garden: 
Andromedos, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Ealmias belong to the lat- 
ter order. The Azalea was thus described by one of the earlier Eu- 
ropean botanical travelers, Professor Kalm* (in 1748) ; ' the May- 
flowers, as the Swedes caU them, were plenti.'hl in the woods wherever 
I went to-day, especially on a dry soil, or one that is somewliat moist. 
The Swedes have given them this name bocaase they are in full blos- 
som in May. Some of the Swedes and the Dutch call them '■ Pinxter 
Bloem'' (Whitsunday flowers), as they are in blossom about Whitsun- 
tide. The English oall them wild honeysuckles, and at a distance 
they really have a resemblance to the honeysuckle or lonicera. Dr. 
Linnieas and other botanists call it an Azalea (Azalea Nudiflora', Linn. 
Spec. Plant., p. 214.) Its flowers were now open, and added a new 
ornament to the woods, being little inferior to the flowers o^he honey- 
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from nine to ten feet in circumference,* Of this and f 1 fir 
species there are many varieties, some of them val ahle i m 
theirprodnctionof pitch, tar, and turpentine. Tl Am n an 
oak+ is quicker in its growth and less durable than t! at f 
England ; one species, however, called the live ak g wn 
in the warmer parts of the continent, is said to be eq al f 

suckle and hedysacnra. Thej sil in a circle round the stem's es- 
tremit)', and have either a dark red or lively red color; but by atand- 
ing some lime, the sun blea/:bes tbem, and at last they get a whitish 
hue. The height of the bush is not always alike. Some were as tall 
as a full-grown man, and taller ; others were but low, and some wore 
not above a palm from the ground ; yet they wore all full of iowcrs. 
They have some smell, but I can not say it is very pleasant. How- 
ever, the beauty of the color entitles them to a place in every flower 
garden.' " — Travels in North America, by Professor Kalm, in Pinker- 
ton, vol. xiii., p. 557. * See Appendix, No. XXVII. 

t The oak fFom the dense forests of Canada, into which the sun's 
rays never penetrate, is more porous, more abundant ih sap, and more 
prone to the dry rot than the oak grown tn any other country. Canadian 
limber has increased in value since the causes of its former rapid decay 
have been more fully understood, Mr. Nathaniel Gould asserts that 
the wane of the moon is now universally considered the best season for 
felling timber, both iu the United States and in Canada. The Americana 
contract for their ship timber to be felled or girdled between the 20th 
of October and the 12th of February. Dry rot being probably caused 
by the natural moisture or sap being left in the wood, the less there 
is in the tree when cut, the longer it will keep sound. As i-egards 
the Canadian oak, it is stated hy Mr. M'Taggart (the engineer, who 
.so ably distingnisbed himself while in the colony), that it is not so 
durable as that of the British, the fiber not being so compact and 
strong I it grows in extensive groves near the banks of large lakes and 
rivers, somalimes found growing to 50 feet in length by 2 feet 6 iucheB; 
its specific gravity is greater than water, and therefore, w^hen floated 
down in rafts, it is rendered buoyant with cross bars of pine. It is 
easily squared with the hatchet, and answers well for ship-building 
and heavy work; will endure the seasons for about fifteen years,' 
and does not decay in England so soon as in Canada. — Montgomery 
Martin's Canada, p. 257 ; Gray's Canada, p. 207. 

1 Kslm sELya, in 1748, ■• They were no» buiUine several ships below Quebec for the 
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not superior, to any in Europe for ship-building. The whit« 
oak is the best found in the Canadian settlements, and is in 
high repute. Another description is called the scrubby oak 
— it resembles the British gnarled oak, and is remarkably 
hard and durable. The birch* tribe is very numerous: 
the bark is much used by the Indians in making canoes,t 
baskets, and roofings ; the wood is of a nseful quality, and 
the sap, when extracted in the spring, produces by fermenta- 
tion a pleasant but weak wine. The maple f is one of the 
most variable and beautiful ol all the forest trees, and is 
adopted as the emblem of Canadian nationality. 

Two plants, formerly of great importance in these counties, 
are now almost extirpated, or little noticed as articles of com- 
merce— ginseng i and capillaire. The first was ibund in 

* The mo,t aseCal American plants m the small order Betulaceie 
aie the birches ol which Canada contains nit specie* The most 
celebratbd is Betula Papyraoea the canoe birch so called Irom the 
use made ol the bark m (he construction of the Indian boats It li 
tends from the shore of the Hudson in New York to a cons deralle 
range of otunlry northward ol Canada The bark is obtained with 
taoihty >n large pieces and is sewel together with the (oiish ami 
slender roots of the pine tree La Hjntan relates a character st ,, 
story respeoung the birch bai-k I remember I have seen in a e 
lain library in France a mannscript of the Gospel of '^t Matthe« 
written in breek upon this 'ort ol bark and which is yet mtre sur 
pnsing, I naa there ttld that it had been written aboie a thousand 
years and at the -ame lime I dare swuar that it was the een iino 
birch bark of New Fr.nce, which, in alt appearanue, was not then 
discovered."— La Hontan, in Pinkerlon, vol. xiii., p. 361 

Mr. Weld sayB that " the bark resembles in some degree that of the 
cork-tree, but it is of a closer grain, and also much more pliable, for 
It adnula of being roiled up the same as a piece of cloth. The Indians 
of this part of the country always carry large rolls of it in their canoes 
when they go on a hunting party, for the purpose of malting temporary 
huts. The bark is spread on small polos over their heads, and fastened 
with strips of ehn bark, which is remarkably tough, to stakes so as 
to form walls on the sides."— Weld, p. 311, 
t See Appendix, No. XXVIII. 
t See Appendix, No. XXIX. 

j The ginseng belongs to the smaU order Araliaeea:. The botanical 
name is Panax quinquefolium : it was oaDed Aureiiana Canadensis by 
La£taa, who was the first to bring it from Canada to France.— 
{Charlevoix, torn, iv., p, 309, fig. 13.) It was discovered in the 
lorests of Canada in 1718. It is herbaceous, scarcely a foot and a 
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g eat abunia by tl F uch in their earlier settlement 
1 th 1 y a d la e q a t ties were exported to Europe, 

hlf hh dwdh pper part of the stem arise three 
, d ta 1 m h liter of which springs the flower 

Ik Th oo fiL f i fl shy, and is the part most valued. 

H r med ha am h Chinese many volumes have been 

written upon its virtues ; and that, besides the name already mentioned, 
it is known by several others, expressive of the high estimation m 
which it is universally held throughout the Celestial Empire; two of 
these appellations are, ' the pure spirit of the earth,' and ' the plant 
that cives immortality.' An ounce of ginseng bears the surprising 
price of seven or eight ounces of silver at Pekin. When the French 
botanists in Canada first saw a figure of it, they remembered to have 
seen a simUar plant in this country. They were confirmed in their 
conjecture by considering that several settlements in Canada lie under 
the same latitude with those parts of Chinese Tartary and China where 
the true ginseng grows wild. They succeeded in their attempt, and 
found the same ginseng wild and abundant in several parts of North 
America, bmh in French and EngUsh plantations, in plam parts of the 
woods. It, is tend of shade, and of a deep, rich mold, and of land 
which is neither wet nor high. It is not every where very common, 
for sometimes one mav search the woods for the space of several miLea 
without finding a single plant of it ; but in those spots where it grows 
it is always found in great abundance. It flowers in May and June, 
and its berries are ripe at the end of August. The U^e which is 
carried on with it here is very brisk, for they gather great quMitities 
of it, and send them to France, from whence they are brought to Chin^ 
and sold there to great advantage. The Indians in the neighborhood 
of Montreal were so taken up with the business of collecting ginseng, 
that the French farmers were not able during that time to hire a single 
Indian, as they commonly do, to help them in the harvest. The ginseng 
formerly grew in abundance round Montreal, but at present there is not 
ft single plant of it to be found, so effectually have they been rooted 
out This obliged the Indians this summer (o go for within the English 
boundaries to collect these roolfl. After the Indians have sold the fresh 
roots to the merchants, the latter must take a great deal of pams wiUl 
them. They are spread on the floor to dry, which commonly requires 
two months and upward, according as the season ia wet or dry. During 
that time they must be turned once or twice every day, lest they should 
putrefy or molder. The roots prepared by the Chinese are abnost 
ta-ansparent, and look like horn in the inside; and the roots which are 
fit for use are heavy and compact in the inside. No one has ever dis- 
covered the Chinese method of preparing it. It is thought, among 
other preparations, they dip the roots in a decoction of the leaves of 
euiseng." Kalm wrote thus of the ginseng in 1749 (Kalm, in Pinker- 
ton vol.xiii.,p, fi39), Mr. Heriot mentions that "one article of com- 
meree the Canadians had, l.v their own imprudence, rendered altogether 
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from whence it was forwarded to China. The high value 
it then possessed in that distant market induced the Cana- 
dians to collect the roots prematurely; and the Indians also 
gathered them wherever they could be found ; consequently, 
this useful production was soon exhausted, and is now rarely 
seen. The capillaire * is now either hecome rare or neglected 

onprofltable. From the timn ihat Canada ginseng had been imported 
to Canton, and its quality pronounced equal to (hat of Corea or Tar- 
tary, a pound of this plant, which before sold in Quebec for twenty 
pence, became, when its value was once ascerlained, worth one pound 
and tenpenoe sterling. The export of this article amonnled in 1752 
to .f 20,000 sterling. But the Canadians, eager suddenly to enrich 
tbemselveB, reaped this plant in May when it shoold not have been 
gathered until September, and dried it in ovens when its moisture 
should have been gradually evaporated in the shade. This fatal mis- 
take, arising from cupidity, and in some measure from ignorance, 
ruined the sale of their ginseng among the only people on earth who 
are partial to its use, and at an early period cut off from the colony a 
new branch of trade, which, under proper regulations, might have been 
essentially prodactive."~Heriot's Travels (hrough Ike Canitdas, p. 99, 
1807. 

" Mountainous woods in Tartary ate mentioned as the place where 
the ginseng is produced in the greatest abundance. la 1709, the em- 
peror ordered an array of ten thousand men to collect all the ginseng 
they could find, and each person was to give him two ounces of the 
best, while for the remainder payment was lo be made in silver, weight 
for weight. It was in the same year that Father Jartomc, a Jesuit 
missionary in China, prepared a figure and accurate description of the 
plant, in which he bears testimony to the beneficial efiects of the root. 
He tried it in many instances himself, and always with the same resull, 
espeoialiy when exhausted with fatigue. His poise was increased, his 
appetite improved, and his whole frame invigorated. Judging from 
the aoconnts before as, we should say that the Chinese were extrav^ant 
in their ideas of the virtues of this herb ; but that it is undoubtedly a 
cordial stimulant, to be compared perhaps in some degree with the 
aromatic rooltf Meum athamanticum so much esteemed by the Scot 
tish H ghlander" It has nevertheless disappeared from our Materia. 
Mediea — Murraj s Canada vol ui p 308 Charlevoix torn vi 
p. 24 

Ginseng a VLntablement la \eitu de sootemr de fjruaer et de 

* In La Hontans time (IbSS) be speaks of maiden hair being 
as common lu the lorests ol Canada ss fern id those of Franco, and is 
esteemed beyond that of other countries, insomuch that the inhabitants 
of Quebec prepare great quantities of its syrup, which they send to 
Paris, Nantes. Rouen, and several other cities of France, Charlevoix 
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for other objects ; el small quantity is, however, still exported. 
In the woods there is a vast variety of wild plants and flow- 
ers, many of them very beautiful. The eweet garlic espe- 
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tmeloppee de fibres noires, fort , sa g ea in p p 

et s'^eve en quelqaes endroits a trois on qustre pieds de haut; il en 
sort des branches, qui se coorbent en tons sens. Les leuillea sont plus 
Jarges que oelles de notre CapJUaire de FrMoe, d'un beau verd d'un 
cote, et de I'autre, seraees de petits points obsoars ; nulle pare ailleurs 
cette plante n'est si haute ni si vive, qii'en Canada. Elle n'a aucune 
odeur tandis qn'elle est sur pied, mais quand elle a it& renferm^, elle 
rgpand une odeur de violette, qui embaiimc. Sa qualite est aussi beau- 
coup audesHUs de lous les aulres oapillairea." 

The Herba eapillaris is the Adiantum pedalum of Linnteus (Sp. PI., 
p. 1557). Corautus, in his Canad«na. Plant. HistoHa, p. 7, calls il 
Adiantum Amerioanum, and gives a figure of it, p. 6. Kalm sajs 
that "it grows in all the British colonies of America, and likewise in 
the southern parts of Canada, but I never found it near Quebec. It 
grows in the woods in shady places, and in a good soil. Several 
people in Albany and Canatla assured me that its leaves were very 
much uBcd instead of tea in consumptions, coughs, and all kinds of 
pectoral diseases. This they have learned from the Indians, who 
have made use of it for these purposes from time immemorial. This 
American maiden-hair is reckoned preferable in surgery to that which 
we have in.Europe, and therefore they send a great quantity of il tu 
France every year. Commonly the price at Quebec is between five 
and fifteen sols a pound. The Indians went into the woods about this 
time (August), and traveled far above Montreal in quest of this plant."' 
— Kalm, in Pinkerton, vol. xiii-, p. 641. 

* " This moss is called by the Canadian voyageurs. Tripe de Roche ; 
it belongs to the order Gyrophara. They who have perused the 
affecting narrative of the sufferings of Captain Franklin and his gal- 
lant party, on their return from their first journey to the Arctic Sea, 
will remember that it was on T^ipe de Rocke that they depended, 
under God, for their very existence. 'We looked,' says Captain 
Franklin, ' with humble confidence to the Great Author and giver of 
all good, for a eonlinnanoe of the support which had been hitherto 
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pointed." — Mnrray's Canada, vol. iii., p. 330. "Perm 
erritns, et qui na cnltiveni point du tout la terre, lorsque la chasse ec 
la. peohe leur manquent, lenr unique ressource est une eapece de 
mousse, qui troit sat certains rochers, et que nos Franfais ont nom- 
inee Tripe do Roclie ; rien ji'est plus insipida que oe mets, lequel n'a 
pas mSme beauooup de substance, o'eat bien la 6lre r^duit au pur 
necassaire pour ne pas mourir de faim.'' — Charlevoii, torn, vi., p. 34. 

• See Appendix, No. XXX. t See Appendix, No. XXXI. 

X " The Swedes gave the name of Indian hemp io Apocynum ean- 
nabinum, because the Indian-s apply it to the same purposes as ths 
Europeans do hemp; for the stalk may be divided into filaments, and 
is eaaily prepared. This plant grows in abundance in old corn 
grounds, in woods, on hills, and on high glades. The Indians make 
ropes of this Apocynum, which the Swedes buy, and employ them as 
bridles, aJid for nets. These ropes are stronger, anil kept longer in 
■water than such as were made of common hemp. The Swedes com- 
monly got fourteen yards of these ropes for one piece of bread. On 
my joarnoy throngli the country of the Iroquois, I saw the women 
employed in mantdacturfng this hemp. The plant is perennial, which 
renders the annual planting of it altogether unnecessary. Our of the 
root and Etalfc of this plant, when it is fresh, comes a white, millty 
juice, which is somewhat poisonous. Sometimes the fishing taohle 
of the Indian consists entirely of this hemp." — Kalm, in Pinberton, 
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• See Appendix, No XXXII. 

t Bnffun Hist Nat, torn, ix., p- 13, 203; Acosta. Hist., hb. iv., 
cip SiXiv ', Pisoms Hi's!., p. 6 ; Herrera, Dee. IV., Ub. iv., cap. i. ; 

t Canada has not the fine natural pastures of Ireland, England, 
Holland, and other countries enjojing a oool, laoitt, and equable cli- 
mate. Arlifioia! grasses, now a most valuable branch of Briiiah hus- 
bandn-, arc paooliarly important in Canada, where so large a quantity 
of hay should be stored for winter use. They are also most useli.l in 
preparin-T the soil for grain crops, but have the diBadvanlago of ro- 
quiring to stand the severe winter, so trying to all esccpt annual 
plants. Clover, which is supposed to yield three times the produce 
of natural grass, grows luxuriantly ; but in the second year its roots 
are often found to have been destroyed by frost. For ihis reason, it is 
necessary lo have recourse to Ihe species named Timothy, which is 
extremeiv hardy, and will set at defiance even !i Canadian winter.—- 
Talbot, vol. i., p. 301; Gould, p. 67. 
vol. I --G 
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and musk ox are varieties of the Jomt-.tH, cow, w th % 
ing of ahagsjr hair , they possess considerable strength and 
activity. There ate difleient descriptions of deer i the hlaek 
and gray moose or elk, the cariboo or reindeer, t the stag^ 

* "In the ■western parts of Lower Canada, and throughout Upper 
Canada, where it is customary lor travelers to carry their own beddinjr 
with thera, those skins are very generally made use of for llie purpose 
of sleeping upon For up^ aril of two months we scarcely over had 
any other bod than one uf the skins spread on the floor and a blanket 
to each person. The skins are dressed by the Indians with the hair 
on, and they are rendered by a peculiar process as pliable as cloth. 
When the bufTalo is killed in the beginning of the winter, at which 
time he is fenced gainst the cold, the hair resembles very much (hat 
of a black bear ; it is then long, strught, and of a blackish color ; but 
when the animal is killed in the summer, the hair is short and curly, 
and of a light brown color, owing to its being scorched by the rays 
of the sun."— WbM, p. 313. 

t Charlevoix sajs, "que la peau, quoique tres forte, devient souple 
et moelleuse comme le meilleur chamois. Les sauvages en font des 
boneliers, qui sont IrSs Ugers, et que les bats de fusil no percent pas 
aisSment." — Tom. v., p. 193. 

t The height of the domesticated reindeer is about three feet; of 
the wild ones, four. It lives to the age of sixteen years. The rein- 
deer is a native of the northern regions only. In America it does not 
extend farther south than Canada. The Indians often kill numbers 
for the sake of their tongue only ; at other times they separate the 
flesh from the bones, and preserve it by drying it in the smoke. Tho 
fat they sell to the English, who use it for frying instead of batter. 
The skins, also, are an article of extensive oommerco with the En- 
glish. — Rees's Cyclopadia, art. Cervns Tarandus. 

Charlevoix says that the Canadian caribou diHers in nothin<; from 
the Renne of Builbn except in tho color of its skin, which is brown or 
reddish.— Tom. v., p. 191. La Hontan calls the carihou, a species of 
wild ass; and Charlevoix says that ita form resembles that of the ass, 
bat that it at least equals the stag in agility. 

4 Pennant is jicrsuaded that the stag is not a undve of Aracrion, 
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The moose deerf is the largest wild 
ent ; it is often seen, upward of ten. feet 

welve hundred weight ; though savage 

e is generally timid and inoffensive even 
he hunter, and, like the sheep, may be 
the fiesh and skin are both of some value. 

own hearl is found in various parts of 
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known in that country by the name of staij as 

po e American stag is the Cetvns Canadensis of 

ra cans hunt and shoot those animals not so much 

h as of the fat, which serves as tallow in raak- 

, dl ins, which they dispose of to the Hudson's Bay 

Company. ' They are caught princifrally in the inland parts, near the 

vioinity of the lakes— Rew's C<,dop<xdia, art. Corvus Elaphus. _ 

Charlevoix says that " le Cerf on CanaJa est absolument Jc mcmc 
qu'cn France, pent ctre commun6mont un iten plus grand." — Tom. 

'» The fallow deer in America have been introduced there from 
Europe : for the animal called the American fallow is of B very ciiffer- 
ent kind, and is peculiar to the New Continent. This, the drvus 
Virginianus, inhabits aU the provinces south of Canada.— Ecoa s Cy- 
clo^dia, art. Cervus Virginianus. vvvrv 

t See Appendix, No. XXXtll, t See Appendix, No. XXXIV 
4 See Appendix, No, XXXV. II See Appendi::, No. XXXVI 
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northward, and supplies the Indians with quills about four 
inches long, which, when dyed, are worked into showy oma- 
menta. Squirrels * and various other small quadrupeds with 
fine furs aro abiindatit in the forests. The animals of the 
cat kind ate the cougar or American lion, the loup-cervier, 
the catamount, and the manguay or lynx. 

Beavers t are numerous in. North America; these am- 
phibious animals are about two feet nine inches in length, 
with very short fore feet and divided toes, while tho hinder 
are membranous, and adapted for swimming ; the body is 
covered with a soft, glossy, and valuable fur ; the tail is 
oval, scaly, destitute of hair, and about a foot long. These 
industrious creatures dam up considerable streams, and con- 
struct dwellings of many compartments, to protect them 
from the rigor of the climate, as well as from their numer- 
ous enemies ; their winter food, consisting of poplar logs, 
pieces of willows, alder, and fragments of other trees, is col- 
lected in autumn, and sunk in the water near the habita- 
tion. The beaver exhibits an extraordinary degree of in- 
stinct, and may be easily tamed ; when caught or surprised 
by the approach of an enemy, it gives warning to its com- 
panions by striking the water with the flat of its tail. The 
musk rat aud otter resemble the beaver in some of their hab- 
its, but are tnlerior in ingenuity, and of lesi value to the 
hunter. 

Tne walrus has now disappeared from the frequented 
waters of the Gnlf of St. Lawrence, but is still found on 
the northern coasts of Labrador ; in shape he somewhat 
resembles tho seal, but is of much greater size, sometimes 
■weighing 4000 pounds; when protecting their young, or 
■when wounded, they are dangerous from their immense tusks ; 
■when out of the water, however, they are very helpless. 

Nearly all these wild animals are pursued by the Indians, 
and the hunters of the Hudson's Bay Company, t for their 
skins ; they are consequently growing rarer, and their haunts 
become more remote each succeeding year : probably, at no 
distant time, they will he altogether extinct. 

• See Appendix, No. XXXVII. t See Appendix, No. XXXVIII. 

1 See Appeiidin, No, XXXIX. 
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The birds of Canada differ little from those of the 
names in Europe, but the severe climate is generally u 
genial to them. Tbero are eagles, vultures, hawks, falcons, 
kites, owls, ravens, crows, rooks, jays, magpies, daws, cuck- 
oos, woodpeckers, hoopers, creepers, humming-birds, thrush- 
es, blackbirds, linnets, finches, sparrows, fly-catchers, pigeons, 
turkeys, ducks, geese, swans, grouse, ptarmigans, si * 
quails, and many others. The plumage of the American 
birds is very brilliant ; but the sweet voices that fill the 
European woods with melody are never heard. Many of 
the birds of Lower Canada are migratory ; the water-fowl 
seek the cooler north during the heat of summer, and other 
species fiy to the south to shun the wintery frosts. In the 
milder latitudes of Upper Canada, birds are more numerous. 
They are known by the same names as those of correspond- 
ing species in England, but differ from them to some extent 
in plumage and character. 

In Lower Canada the reptiles are few and innocuous, 
and even these are not met with in the cultivated parts of 
the country. In the Upper Province, however, they are 
more numerous ; some species are very dangerous, others 
harmless and esquisitely beautiful. Two kinds of rattle- 
snakes* are found here : one of a deep brown and yellow 
color, and seldom more than thirty inches in length ; it fre- 
quents marshes and low meadows, and is veiy dangerous to 
cattle, often fastening its fangs upon their lips while grazing. 
The other is a bright greenish yellow clouded with brown, 
and twice the size of the former. These reptiles are thicker 
in proportion to their length than any others ; the rattle is 
at the end of the tail, and consists of a number of dry, 
homy shells inclosed within each other. When wounded 
or enraged, the skin of the rattlesnake assumes a variety of 
beautiful colors ; the flesh is white as that of the most del- 
icate fish, and is esteemed a great luxury by the Indians. 
Cold weather weakens or destroys their poisonous qualities. 
In the spring, when they issue from their place of winter 
concealment, they are harmless till they have got to water, 
and at that time emit a sickening smell so as to injure those 
* See Appendis, No, XL, 
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it out, to see whether, as I was totcl, ip would know its way baok U> 
Lake Ontario. I am bound to admit that its instinct on this occasion 
did not fail, for it made directly for a ravine, in the bottom of which 
was a BtFcam that would lead it in time to the Genesee River, and 
tills would carry it to its native lake if it escaped deetruoiion at the 
Falls below Rochester, where the oelobrited diver, Sam Patch, per- 
ished, aller he had succeeded in throwing himself with impunity dawn 
several other great waterfalls. There is a fresh-water tortoise in Eu- 
rope (Torrapona Europea) found in Hangary, Prussia, and Silesia, as 
far north as laticnJe 50° to 52°. It also occurs near Bordeaax, and 
in the north of Italy, 44° and 45° north latitude, which precisely cor- 
responds with the latitude of Lake Ontario." — Lyell's Travels in North 
America, vol. i., p, 25, 

t "To the Malaeodermons division belongs the remarkable genus 
Lampyris, which contains the insoote commonly called glow-worms. 
The substance from which the luminous property results has been the 
subject of frei^uent experiment and observation. It is obviously under 
the control of the animal, which, when approached, may frequently 
be observed to diminish or put out its light. The only specios with 
which we are acquainted in British Amerioa is Lampyris oorosoa. It 
occurs in Canada, and has been taken at least &s far north as latitude 
64°. It was originally described by Simmons as a native of Finland 
and Russia, on the aathority of tJddman, but has not since been found 
there," — Murray, vol. iii., p. 277. 

"We saw numerous yellow huttcrdles, very like a British species. 
Sometimes forty of them clustering on a small spot resembled a plot 
of primroses, and as they roso altogether, and flew off slowly on oveiy 
side, it was like tho play of a beautiful fountain." — Ljoll's America, 
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have been known lo cause great destruction, to the vegetable 
world. Musiiuitoes and sand- flies infest the woods, and the 
neighborhood of water, in incredible numbers, during tho 
hot weather. There are many moths and butterflies re- 
sembling those seen in England. The beautiful fire-fly is 
very common in Canada, their phosphorescent light shining 
with -wonderful brightness through the shady forests in the 

The lakes and rivers of Upper Canada abound in splen- 
did fish of almost every variety known in England, and oth- 
ers peculiar to the country : sturgeon of 100 lbs. weight are 
frequently taken, and a giant species of pike, called the mask- 
cnongi, of more than 60 Iba. The trout of tho upper lakes 
almost rivals the sturgeon in size, but not in flavor. The 
delicious white-fish, somewhat resembling a shad, is very 
plentiful, as is also the black baes, which is highly prized. 
A fresh-water herring abounds in great shoals, but is inferior 
in delicacy to the corresponding species of the salt seas. 
Salmon are numerous in Lake Ontario, but above tho FaHs 
of Niagara they are never seen. 
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gave themselves the appellation of Men 0/ Mway, (Ongiraeonoue) ■ 
these men 0/ alvayt have (lassed Bwaj, and the stranger will soon 
have left to the lawful heirs of a whole world nolhins but the moid 
of their graves."— Chateaubriand's Travch m America (En" trans > 
™'' "■' P- 93. t See Appendix, Ko°. XLI. 
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Especially m the northera people, every savage virtue ■was 

" See Appsndiic, No. XLII. 

t " Generally speaking, the American races of mankind were char- 
acterized hy a ■want of domestic animals, and this had considerahio 
influence on their domestic life." (Cosmos, note, vol. ii., p. 481.) 
Contrasting the Bedouin with the Red Indian, Volney observes, " the 
American savage is, on the contrary, a hnnter and a butcher, ■who 
has had dally occasion to kill and slay, and in every animal bas beheld 
nothing but a fugitive prey, which he must be qnick to seize. He 
has thus acqniieil a roaming, wasteful, and ferocious disposition ; bas 
become an aniraal of the same kind wilh the wolf and tiger ; has 
united in bands or troops, bat not into organised societies." 
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g B. be 

O , one of the moat jilted but Jangoroiia ot 

modem philosophers would exalt these untutored children 
of nature to o. higher degree of honor and excellence than 
civilization and knowledge can confer. He deemed that 
the elevation and independence of mind, reeulting from the 
rude simplicity of gavage life, is sought in vain among the 
members of refined and organized societies.f 

Every thing -tended to render inquiry into the state of 
* "On ne prit pas d'abord lea Ara6r[oains pour des liommes, mais 
pour des oiang-otangs, jiour Sea grands singes, qn'on ponvolt clclraire 
sans romords et maa reprooho. Un pape fit una Bulle originals dans 
laquelio il d6clara qa' ayant envio de fonder des Eveches dans les 
jihiB riches eooireiSs de rAm6rique, i! plaisoit a lui el an Saint Esprit 
de rcconnoilre les AlnSriedna pour des bommes v6ritables; de aorto 
quo, sans cettc deoision d'nne Italicn, lea. habitans du Nonveau Monde 
seroient encore maintenant, aiut jciix des fiJeles, one race d'aniniaux 

equivoques Qui aaroit era que malgro oette sentence de Rome, 

on eiit agit6 violemment aa eonseil de Lima, 1583, si les AniCricains 
avoiont aasez d'esprit pour Sire admis aux sacrements de TEgliso. 
Plosiears (iveques persislerent a las leur refuser pendant quo les 
Josuites faisoient communier lous les jours leurs Indiens esciavoa 
aa Paraqaai, afln do Jes aoeoutuir(er, disoient-ils, a la discipline, 
ct pour ies d^tournor de I'horriblo eoutumo do se nourrir de chair 
hninain." — Rleherchei Philosopldii'itct sitr ks Amiricains Do Tauw 
lorn, i., p. 35. ' ' 

t Rousseau, opposed by BuQon, Volnev, &c. 
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the rude tribes of America difficult and obscure. la tlie 
generality of oases they presented characteristics of a native 
simplicity, elsewhere onlnown ; and even in the more favored 
districts ■where a degree of civilization appeared, it had 
assumed a form and direction totallj dineri,iit from that of 
the Old World * 

The origin, of tliis mjsterious people has been the subject 
of an immense variety of speculations aad has involved the 
quction whether all men are the sons oi Adam, or whether 
the distinctions of the human race were owing to the several 
sources trom -whence its members sprung'' The skeptic 
supposition, that each poition of the globe gave its own 
original tvpe of man to the human family at once solves 
the difficulty of American populatnn but ai both Chria- 
tianitj and philosophy alike forbid acceptance of this view,t 

* Notnithstanding the ';tnking aanlggies existing betvreeii the 
nations of the New Continent and the Tartar tribes who have adopted 
the religion of Boviddah, I think I discover in the mythology of the 
Araerioans, in the style of their paintings, in Iheir languages, and 
especially in their external conformation, the descendants of a race of 
rnen, which, early separated from the rest of mankind, has followed 
for a lengthened series of years a peculiar road in the unfolding of 
its mtellectnal faculties, and in its tendency toward civiliaation." — 
Humboldt's indent Inhabita'ats of America, vol. i., p. 200. 

"It can not be doubted that the greater part of tiie nations of 
Amenca belong f m h I d h mla 

of the world mb fmkid bib b and 

diversity of langu g h f ores and h f m f h 

skull, incontcs 1 p oof f ly d mpl 1 — 

Ibid., vol, i,, p 5 

On the Am an g aJ H mb d f lb 

tjful work of Sam 1 G M C J tr 3839 p 

62-86 ; and an account of he skulls brought by Pentland from the 
Highlands of T I caca, n ho Dublin Joumai of Medical and Chemi- 
cal Science,' vol v p 475 1834 ; also, Aleide d'Orbigny, L'Homme 
Jmlricain consul sou s Rai}orla Pkyciol. et Met., p. 291, 1839; 
and, farther, the work, so full of delioale ethnographical observations, 
of Prinz Maximilian of Wiod, Reise in dm Innere won JVordamerika, 
1839. 

t "With regard to their origin, I have no doubt, independent of 
theological considerations, but that it is the same with ours. The 
resemblance of the North American savages to the Oriental Tartars 
renders it probable that they originally, sprang from the same stock." 
— Buffon, Eng, trans., vol. iii,, p, 193. 
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The Ethiopians, suigs the old tragedian, Theodeotos of 
Phaseiis, "are Uyed by the near aun.god in his course wilh a dark 
and sooty luster ; the sun's heat crisps and dries up their hair." The 
expeditions of Alexander, which were so influential in exciting idenB 
of the physical cosmography, first fanned the dispate on the uncertain 
influence of climate upon races of men. Humboldt's Coimos, vol. i., 
p. 386. Volney, p. 506, and Otdmixon, vol. i., p, 286, assert that the 
savages are born white, fljid in their infancy continue so An in- 
telhgenl Indian said to Volney, " Why should there bo any diflerenoe 
of color between us and them ? (some Spaniards who had been bronzed 
in America). lu them, as in us, it is the work of Mc/aiAsr of color,, 
the sun, that burns as. You whites yourselves compare the akin of 
your Sanes with that of your bodies." This brought to my romem- 
brancB that, on my return from Turkey, when I quitted the lurhan, 
half my forehead above the eyebrows was almost like bronze, while 
the other half next the hair was as while as paper. If as natural 
philosophy demonstrates, there he no color but what originatEs from 
light, it IS evident that the different complaxions of people are owing 
entirely to the various modifications of this Jluid with other elements 
that act on our skin, and even compose its substance. Sooner or later 
It will be proved that the blackness of the African has no other source. 

'■Vespuce d^crit les indigenes du Nouyeau Continent dans sa 
pvemieTe letlre oomine dfis hommes a fafc large cl S physionomia 
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a plus spintDels, mais des plus sjstematiques, 
par Volney." {Etsai Politiqin sur la Me^dqxK.) Humboldt's Geog. 
du Nouv. Continent, vol. v., p. 23. 

* On tho influence of humiility much stress has been laid by M. 
D'Orbigny and SirB. Sehomburgh, each of whom has made the remark 
as the result of personal and independent observation on the inhH.bilajits 
of the New World, that people who live under the damp shade of 
dense and lofty forests are compfiratively fair. 
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of long- continued heat creates a more permanent effect than 
the mete darkening of the outer skin: it alters the character 
of those Buhtile juices that display their color througli the 
almost transparent covering.* We see that, from a constitu- 
tional peculiarity in individuals, the painful variety of the 
alhino is sometimes produced in the hottest countries. Cer- 
tain internal diseases, and different medicines, change tte 
beautiful bloom of the young and healthy into repulsive and 
unnatnral tints. A peculiar secretion of the carbon abound- 
ing in the human frame produces the jet Hack of the negro's 
skin, and enables him to hear without Inconvenience the 
terrible sultriness of his native land.t The dark races, in- 
ferior in animal and iatellectual powers to the white man, 
are yet nearly free from the deformities he so often cxhihits, 
perhaps on account of a less susceptible and dehcate structure. 
The Caucasian or European races, bom and matured under 
a temperate climate, manifestly enjoy the highest gifts of 
man. Wherever they come in. contact with their colored 
brother, he ultimately yields to the irresistible superiority, 
and becomes, according to the caprice of their haughty willi 
the victim, the dependent, or the slave.} 

There are other characteristics different from, hut generally 
combined with color, which are influenced by constitutional 
varieties. The hair usually harmonizes with the complex- 
ion, and, like it, shows the influence of climate. In cold 
countries, the natural covering of every animal becomes rich 
and soft ; the plentiful locks and manly heard of the Euro- 
pean show a marked contrast to the coarse and scanty hair 
of the inhabitants of tropical countries. The development 
of mental power and refined habits of life have also a strong 
but slow effect upon, the outward form. 4 Certain African 

• See Appeadix, No. XLI. 

t Mr. Jarrold asserts that the negro becomes the most perfect 
speaimon of the human species, in consequence of his possessing the 
coarsest and most impassive integument. — .dtithropologia. 

i See Appendix, No. XLII. 

j " It is intellectual colture which eonlribnlea most to diversify the 
features. Barbarous nations have rather a physiognoiny of tribe or 
horde than one peculiar to such or such an individual. The savage 
and civilized man arc like those animals of the same species, several 
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ognomy beWcGU dogs a„ain become sava„e m the New orld, a d 
those whose slightest oapriooa are indulged in the houses of the opulent. 
Both in men and animals the emotions of the soul are reflected in the 
features ; and the features acquire the hftWt of mobility in proportion 
as the emotions of the mind are more frequent, more varied, and more 
durable. In every eondition of man, it is not the energy or the tran- 
sient burst of the passions which give expression to the featnres ; it ia 
mlher that sensibility of the soul which brings us continually into con- 
lact with the external world, multiplies oorsufferinga and our pleas- 
ures, and reacts at once on the physiognomy, the manners, and the 
language. If the variety and mobility of the foatoros embellish the 
doni^ of animated nature, we must admit also that both increase by 
oiviliKation without being produced by it alone. In the great family 
of nations, no other race unites these advantages to a higher degree 
than that of Caucasus or the European. It must be admitted that this 
insensibility of the features is not poonliar to every race of men of n 
very dark complexion : it js much less apparent in the African than in 
the natives of Ametioa." — Humboldt's Personal Narrative, vol. iii., 
p. 230. 

* Tacitus, in his speculations on the peopling of Brltmn, distin- 
guishes very bcautifnllv between what may be!on(f to the ultimate in- 
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"chosen people" vary, in color at le 

Been over the world, although uninflue m 

of alien blood. In England the chil 

descendant of the Saxon ate alike of 

on the banks of the Nile the Jew a Eg w 

the same swarthy hue.* 

At iirat eight this American race fl 

evidence against the supposed infiueuc m po 

as one general form and complexion p 
of the New World, from the tropics 
the north. Great varieties, however 
the red or coppert color of the Indiai £ 
tremes of oomplexion among mankind — o^ rt 

European and the African negro ; be 
series of shades, that of the Americ bo 

midway. The structure of the New W 
stances of its inhabitants, miy account for the generally ec[ual 
color of their skm The western Indian never becomes black, 
even when dwelhng directly under the equator He lives 
among stupendous mountain ranges where cool breezes Irom 

fluenoBS of ihe countrj, and what msy pertain to an old, unalterable 
tjpe in the immigrated race ' Brita.nniani qui mortales mino coluerunt, 
indigenee an advecti, at inter barbajos, parum oompertum Habitus 
corporis vacn, atqae e'>: eo argumenttt, namque rotihe Caledoniam 
habitaDtiam comce, magni arlus Germanioam onginem adseverant 
Siiunim colorati vaitua et torti plerumque ormes, et posita contra 
Hispania, Iberos veteros trajeoisse easque sedes oooupasse fidem 
fflcinnt: proxinn Gallis et similes sunt, sen durante ongmis ii, sen, 
procnrrentibofl in divisa terris, posilio cieli corporibos habilum dedit " 
— ^gricola, cap n 

" No ancient author ha? so clearly staled the two lorms of reasoning 
hy which we still explain in our days the differences of color and fig- 
ure among neighboring nations as Tacitus. He makes a jn.st distinc- 
tion between the inflaenee of ehmate and hereditary dispositions, and. 
like a philosopher persuaded of oar profound ignorance of the origin 
of things, leaves the question undecided." — Humboldt's Personal Nar- 

* See Smith on The Variety of Complexim of the Human Species. 

t Mr. Lawrence's precise definition is " an obscure orange or rusty- 
iron color, not unlike the bark of the cinnamon-tree." Among the early 
discoverers, Vespucius applies to them the epithet "rougeatre." Veraz- 
zano says, "sono di color berreltini e non molto dalli Saracini dif- 
ferenti." 
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resemble those of the Europe 

C k Narrative calls their folor an effete white, like that of the 

ons of Europe. Jleares espressly says that some of tlio 

es hen cleaned, were found to have the fair complexions of 

m wh further north, at Cloak Bay, in lat. 54° 10', Humboklt 

k hat " in the midst of copper-colored Indians, with small, 

B here is a Wihe with largo eyes, European features, and 
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education and the iiiio arls, proves more in fa\or of Ihoi m 

than the noble architeotutal raomunents which they Emd then- kindred 
tribes erected. "Architecture," he observes, "is a sensual gratifiea- 
lion and addresses itself to the eye ; it is the form in which the re- 
sources of a semi-oivilized people arc most likely to be lavished." — 
Congiwst of ftTmco, vol. i., p. 155 ; Lyell's A-amica, vol. i., p. 115.^ 
t "Dans les regions ancienneroent agricoles de I'Amiirique men- 
dionale les eonqufrans Eui-op^ens n'ont fait qae snivre les traces d'uno 
culture indigene. Les Iiidiens soiit restfo attaches an sol qu lis ont 
d^&iehfi depuis des siJoles. Le Mesique seal compte un million sept 
cent mille indigenes de race pure, dont le nombre angnienW avec la 
m^ine rapiditg que oelui des avitres castes. Aa Mesiqne, a Goatfimala, 
a Quito, aa Peroo, a Bolivia, la physionoraie du pays, a I'exeeption de 
quelques grandes viDes, est essentiellement Indienne; dans les oam- 
pagnes la varietS des langucs s'est conserve avce les mtcurs, le 
costame et les habitudes de la vie domestique. II n'y a de plus qae 
des troupeauK de vaches et de brebis, quelques c6reales nouvelles et 
les c^r&monies d'une culle qui se mSle ft d'antiquos superstitions 
locales. II faut avoir v6cu dans lea hautes plaines de rAmfiriqiio 
Espagnole ou dans la confederation Anglo-AraSricain pour sentir 
vivement oombien ce oontraate entre des peoples chasseurs et des 
peuples agricoles, entre des pays longlemps barbares ou dea pays 
offrant d'aJioiennes institutions politiqnes et une legislation indigene 
trJs doveloppde, a facilitS ou entrave la conqu^te, influo sur les formes 
dea premiers 6tablisseraent europfens, oonservS meme de nos jours 
auK differentea parlies de rAm^rique in(l6pendante, un caractSre 
inetfiitftble. D6ja le pere Joseph Acosta qui a 6ludie sur les lioux 
mSroes les suitea du grand drama sanguinaire de la oonqufitc a bion 
sMsi oes diiKrenoes frappantea de civilisation progressive et d'absence 
entieve d'ordre social qu'olfrait le nouveau-monde fi r6poque de 
Christopher Colomb, ou pen de tems apres kv colonisation par les 
Espagnola.— Hist. Sat. y NaraX. lib. vi., cap. ii, i Humboldt's Geo- 
grnyftte dv, Nawieau CoHtinent, torn, i., p. 130. 
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ence between the languages of the Old and Neiv World.* 
AH the tongues of civilized nations spring from a few orig- 
inal roots, somewhat analogous to each other ; but it would 
Beem that, among wandering tribes, dispersed over a vast 
extent of country, carrying on but little intercourse, and 
having no written record or traditionary recital to preserve 
any fixed standard, language undergoes a complete change 
in the course of ages. The great varieties of tongues in 
America, and their dissimilarity to each other, tend to con- 
firm this supposition. 

In various parts of America, remains are found which 
place beyond a doubt the ancient existence of a people more 
numerous, powerful, and civilized than the present race of 
Indians ; but the indications of this departed people are not 
such as to bespeak their having been of very remote an- 
tiquity: the ruined cities of Central America, concealed by 
the forest growth of centuries, and the huge mounds of 
earth t in the Valley of the Mississippi and upon the table- 
lands of Mexico, their dwellings and mausoleums, although 
long swept over by the storm of savage conquest, afford no 
proofs of their having existed very far back into those dark 
ages when the New World was unknown to Europe. The 
history of these past races of men will probably forever re- 
main a sealed book, but there is no doubt that a great pop- 
ulation once covered those rich countries which the first 
English visitors found the wild hunting-grounds for a few 
savage tribes. J Probably the existing race of Bed Men 

* See Appendix, No. XL VI. 

t " In both Americas it is a matter of inquiry what was the inten- 
tion of the natives when they raised bo many artificial hills, several 
of which appear to have served neither aa mounds, nor watoh-lowers, 
nor the base of a temple. A coslom established in Eastern Asia may 
throw some light on this important question. Two thousand three 
hnndred years before our era, sacrifices were ofTered in China to the 
Supreme Being, Chan-Ty, on four great mountains called the Four 
Yo. The sovereigns, finding it inconvenient to go thither in person, 
caused eminences representing these mountains to be erected by the 
hands of men near their habitations." — Voyage of Lard Macartmg, 
vol. i., p. 58 ; Httger, Monmnent of Yu, p. 10, 1802. 

t Mr. Flint asserts, "that the greatest population clearly has been in 
those positions where the most dense futnre population will he." — P. 166. 
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cornulBS of the Asiatic islands, the other the FidgK-r pCTversut of the 
coast oC Georgia and East Florida ; and this is an additional argument 
used in favor of the alleged intercourse existing anciently between 
the Indians of this part of Sortb America and the mhabitants of Asia, 
and between them and those of the AUantic. Many circumstances 
still exislb" ffive probability to the popular belief that the Amenoan 
Indians had''their origin in Asia. In their persons, color, and reserved 
disDosition they have a strong resemblance to the Malays of the Ori- 
ental Archipel4>-tb« is W say, to some of the Tartar tribes of Upper 
Asia - and it is a remarkable oiroumstanoe, that, like these, they shave 
the head, leaving only a single lock of hair. The picture language of 
the Mexicans as corresponding with the ancient picture language ol 
China, and the quipos of Peru with the knotted and party-colored cords 
which the Chinese history informs us were in use m the early penod 
of the empire, may also be adduced as corroborative evidence. Ihe 
high cheek hones and the elongated eye of Ihe two people, besides 
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In the progress of early d y i settl t t k 

views were presented of sa If m th P 1 M 

inliabitiiig the Atlantic coast b 1 1 t h 1 th 

banks of the Mississippi and t tnb t ! bj th t 

Canadian lakes, exhibited th p pi I 1 11 

markablo aspect. The most j t g th t 

of the interior for power, p 1 y d tl 

Iroquois or Five Nations.* Th ir mt y t d 1 w 

other personal resemblances, su 1 j. b b 1 y f 

origin." — Quarterly Review, No. LVU p 3 

"The Iroquois and Hurons road h lyphi pa g od 

which bear a striking resembl to h f h IV — 

Lafitau, vol. ii., p. 43, 225 ; La H an, p 93 

" A long struggle between tw 1 g us la, !i Brah J 

the Boddhials, terminated by the emigration of the ChsmaJis to Thibet, 
Mongolia, China, and Japan. If tribes of the Tartar race have passed 
over to the northwest coast of America, and thence to the Boulh and 
the east, toward the hanks of Gila, and those of the Missouri, as 
etymological researches serve to indicate, wo shonid ho less surprised 
at finding among the semi-barbarons nations of the New Continent 
idols and monuments of architecture, a hicroglyphioal writing, and 
exact knowledge of the duration of the year, and traditions respecting 
the first state of the world, recalling to our minds the arts, the 
sciences, and religious opmions of the Asiatic nations." — Humboldt's 
Researches. 

In his description of a Mexican painting, Humboldt observes, 
" The slave on the left is like the figure of those saints which wo see 
frequently in Hindoo paintings, and whieh the navigator Roblet found 
on the northwest coast of America, among the hieroglyphioal paint- 
ings of the natives of Cox's Channel." — Matohant'a Voyage, vol. i., 
p. 312, 

"It is probably by philosophioal and antiqnarian researches in 
Tartary that the history of those civilized nations ot North America, 
of whose great works only the wreck remains, will atone he elucidated." 
— See Banfcrott's History of the United States, vol. iii., chap, icxii. ; 
and Stephens's Central Americai, vol. i., p. 96 ; vol. ii., chap, xxvi 
p. 186, 357, 413, 433. Sec Appendix, No. XLVn. 

* " The five nations were the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Cayugas, 
the Onondagas, and the Sencoas. The Dutch called them Maquas, 
the French Iroquois ; their appeihtlion at home was the Mingocs, and 
sometimes the Aganusohion, or United People." — Governor Clinton's 
Discourse before New York Historical Society, 1811. 

The froquoLs have often, among Europeans, been termed the Eomans 
of the West. " Lo nora d'lroquoia est purcment franjois, et a bib 
formS du termo Hiro, qui signifie, Tai dit, par leqnol oes sauvages 
finisscnt lout lour discours, commo les Latins faisaient autrefois par 
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leur Dixi; et de Kobe, qui eat un ori, tantot de trislesse, lorsqii' on 
le prononcc en trainant, et tantot do joio, lorsqu' on le prononce plus 
court. Lear nom propre est Agonnonsionni, qui veut dire, FaiseKrs 
de Cabannes; paiecqa'ils lea batisseuc beaucoup plus solides, quo la 
plupart des autres aanvages." — Charlevoix, torn, i., p. 421. 

Laiitau gives the Iroquois the samo name of Agonnonsionni ; they 
used to say of themselves that the five nations of which they were 
composed formed but one " Cabane." 

* "Le Pora Brebeuf comptoit environ trente mille ames de vrds 
Hnrons, distcibues en vingt villages de la nation. II y avoit outre 
cela, douzo nations sMentaires et nombreuses, qai parloient leur 
langue. La pinpart de ces nations ne subsistent plus, les Iroquois oes 
ont detruites. Lea vrais Hurons sont r^duits aujourd'hui (t la petite 
mission de Lorette, qui est pres de Quebec, ou Ton voit le Christian- 
israe fleurir avec i'edification de tous les Frttn9ai9, a la nation dcB 
Tionnonlates qui sonl felablis an Detroit, et a une autre nation qui s'eat 
refugiee a la Carolina." — Charlevoix, 1721. 

"The Tionnontfttes mentioned above now bear tbo name of Wyan- 
dots, and are a striking exception to tbo degeneracy which usually 
attends the intercourse of Indians with Europemis. The Wyandots 
have all the energy of the savage warrior, with the intelligence and 
docility of oivilizSl troops. They are Christians, and remarkable for 
orderly and inoffensive conduct ; but as enemies, they are among the 
most dreadful of tbeir race. They were all mounted (in the war of 
1812-13), fearless, aetive, enterprising ; to contend vtith them in the 
forest was hopeless, and to avoid their pnrsnit, impossible. 

"It is worthy of remark, that the Wyandots aro the only part of 
the Huron nation who ever joined in nlliancc wilh the Rnslish. Tbo 
mass of (ho Hurons were always the faithful friends of the French 
during the times of the early settlement of Cna»Aa."—QmTteTty Ec- 
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quins, inhabiting the immeiiBe and fertile territory extending 
westward to the Great Lake, from which they take their 
name ; they occupied themselves with a rude husbandry, 
which the fertile soil of the west repaid, by affording them 
an abundant subsistence ; but they were more effeminate 
and luxurious than their neighbors, and inferior in savage 
virtue and independence. The above-named nations were 
those princijialiy connected with the events of Canadian 
history. 

Man is less affected by climate in his bodily development 
than any other animal ; his frame is at the same time so 
hardy and flexible, that he thrives and increases in every 
variety of temperature and situation, from the tropic to the 
pole ; nevertheless, in extremes such as these, his complexion, 
size, and vigor usually undergo considerable modifications.* 
Among the E.ed Men of America, however, there is a re- 

* The extremes of heat and cold are as unfavorable lo intellectual 
as to physical anperioritj,' a fact ■which may be easily traced throuf-h- 
oat the vast and varied extent of the two Americas. " As far as the 
parallel of 53°, the temperature of the northwest coast of America is 
milder ihan that of the eastern coasts : we are led to expect, there- 
fore, that civilization had anciently made some progress in this ctimate, 
and even in higher latitudes. Even in our own times, we perceive 
that in the d9th degree of latitude, in Cok's Channel and Norfolk 
Sound, the natives have a decided taste for hieroglyph ical paintings 
en wood." — Humboldt oa the Andenl Inkabitanli of America. 

It has been ascertained that this western coast is populous, and the 
race somewhat superior to the other Indians in arts and civiUzation. — 
Bamusio, torn, iii., p. 297-303 ; Venegas's Califarma, Part ii,, } ii. 

" From the happy coincidence of various circumstances, man raises 
himself to a certain degree of cultivation, even in climates the least 
favorable to the development of organized beings. Kear the polar 
circle, in Iceland, in the twelfth century, we know the Scandinavians 
cultivated literature and the arts with more success than the inhab- 
itants of Denmark and Prussia." — Humboldt. 
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laarkablt! similarity of coutttenaiicu, form, maKnets, and 
habits, in every part of the continent. No other race can 
show people speaking different languages, inhabiting widely 
different climates, and subsisting on different food, who arc 
so wonderfully alike* There are, indeed, varieties of stature, 
strength, intellect, and eelf-respect to he found among them ; 
but the savage of the frozen north, and the Indian of the 
tioplos, have the same stamp of person, and tlie eamo in- 
stincts-t There is a language of signs common to all, con- 
veying similar ideas, and providing a means of mutual 
inteUigence to every Red Man from north to south. 

The North American Indians are generally of a fair 

* Mr. Flint says, "I have inspected the nortlieto, middle, and 
sonthera Indians for a length of ten years ; my oppoctunitioa of ob- 
servation have, therefore, been considerable, and I do not undertake 
to form a judgment of their chacaoter without, at loaat, having seen 
much of it. I have been forcibly struck by a general rosemblance in 
their eountenanee, make, conformation, manners, and habits. I be- 
lieve that no race of men can show people who speak different lan- 
guages, inliftbit different climes, and subsist on different food, and who 
are jet so wonderfully alike." — (1831.) 

Don Antonio UJloa, who had extensive opportunities of forming an 
opinion on the natires of both the oontincnts of America, asserts that 
" If we have seen one American, wo may be sdd to have seen all, 
their color and make are so nearly the same."— ifoiie. Americanas, 
p. 308. See, likewise, Garcia, Origin de los Indioi, p. 55-342; 
Torqucraada, Monarch. Indiana, vol. ii., p. 571. 

"If we except the northern r^ions, where we find men similar to 
the Laplanders, all the rest of America is peopled with inhabitants 
among whom there is little or no diversity. This great oniformity 
among the natives of America seems to proceed from their living all 
in the same manner. All the Americans were, or still are, savages ; 
the Mexicans and Peruvians were so recently polished that they ought 
not to be regarded as an exception. Whatever, therefore, was the 
origin of these savages, it seems to have been common to the wholu. 
All the Americans have sprung from the same source, and have 
preserved, with little variation, ihe characters of their raoci for they 
have all continued in a sav^c slate, and have followed noaily the 
same mode of life. Their climates are not so unequal with regard to 
heat and cold as those of the ancient continent, and their establish- 
ment m America has been too recent to allow those causes which 
prodncB varieties sufficient tirao to operate so r-^ to render their elleots 
conspicuous."— Buffon, Eiig. trans., toI. iii, p. 1N«. 
I See AppencilK, Nc. XL\11I 
VUL I. — 11 
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height and proport on D(,foimit es or pirsonil defects* 
are rare among them and they are neier sten to fall into 
corpulencv Tlieir ftitures naturally pleas ng and legiilar, 
are olten distorted by absurd attempts to improve their 
beauty oi render their appearance more terrible They 
h%\Q high cheek boncs sharp and rather aquilino noses 
tnd good teeth ITieir skm la generally described as red 
or topper colored approaching to thi, tint ot cinnamoa bark 
a comple\ion peculiar to the inhabitants ot the New "ft orld 
The hair of the Americans liki- that of their Mongolian 
ancestors is coarse black thin but strong an 1 growing to 
a great length Many tribes of both these races remove it 
Irom every part of the Iiead except the crown where a 
hmall lutt IS left and chenshed with care It is a uaiversal 
habit among the tubes of the "^ew World to eradicate 
tierj Bymi-toni oi beard henci- the early travelers were 
k 1 to eoncludi, that tl e smoothne s of their faces resulted 
fiom a natural deficiency One reason for the ad ption of 
this stiange custom was to enable them to paiat tliLmselves 
\uth greater ease Among old men who ha\e h(,corae 
iiidifien,nt to their appearance the beard is again seen to a, 
bmall extent + 

* See Appendix, No. XLIX. 

t Thara would never have been any difference of opinion between 
physioJogiats. aa to the existence of the beard among the Americans, 
il" (hey had iiaid attention to what iho first historians of the conquest 
of their oonntry have said on this subject ; for example, Pigafelta, m 
1519, in hia Journal preserved in the Ambrosian librarv at Milan, and 
published (m 1800) by Amoretti, p. 18— Beiizoni, Hht. del Muado 
Aboho, p. 35, 1572; Bembo, Hist. Venet., p. 86, 1557; HomboMfs 
Persona; Narrative, vol. jii., p. 235. 

"The Indians have no beard, because Ihey use certain receipts to 
extirpate it, which thej will not communicate.''— Old mison, vol i 
p. 28S. ■' 

" Esperience has made known that these receipts were little shells 
which they used as tweezers ; since they liove become acquainted 
with metals, they have invented an instrument consisting of a piece 
of brass wire rolled round a piece of wood the size of the finger, so 
as to form a special spring : this grasps the hairs within its turns, and 
pulls out several at oace. No wonder if this practice, continued for 
several generations, should enfeeble the roots of the beard. Bid the 
practico ot cradioatins the beard, originate from (he design of depriv- 
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me probable." — Vohiey, p. 412. 

* When the statne of Apollo Belvedere was shown to Benjamin 
West on his first arrival at Rome, he exclaimed, "It is a model froni 
a young North American IndiaJi." — Ancient America. 

t " It is a nolorions fact, that every European who has embraced 
the savage life has become stronger and better inured to every ex- 
cess than the savages themselves. The superiority of the people of 
Virginia and Kentucky over them has been confirmed, not only in 
troop opposed to troop, but man to man, in all their wars." — Voiney, 
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among the savage tribes of destroying those children, who do 
not promise a vigorous growth, accounts for this apparent 
anomaly. Infancy is so long and helpless that it ■wieighs as 
a heavy burden upon, a wandering people ; food is Beauty and 
uncertain of supply, hunters and their families must range 
over extensive countries, and often remove from place to 
place. Judging that children of feeble or defective formation 
are not likely to survive the hardships of this errant life, they 
destroy all such unpromising offspring,* or desert them to a 
slower and more dreadfnl fate. The lot of all is so hard 
that few bom with any great constitutional defect could long 
survive, and arrive at maturity. 

In the simplicity of savage life, where labor does not 
oppress, nor luxury enervate the human frame, and where 
harassing cares are unknown, we are led' to expect that 
disease and suffering should be comparatively rare, and that 
the functions of nature should not reach the close of their 
gradual decay till an extreme old age. The decrepit and 
shriveled forms of many American Indians would seem to 
indicate that they had long passed the ordinary time of life. 
But it is difKeult or impossible to ascertain their exact ^e, 
as the art of counting is generally unknown among them, and 
they are strangely forgetful and indiiTerent to the past. Their 
longevity, however, varies considerably, according to differ- 
ences of cliraafe and habits of hfe. These children of nature 
are naturally free from many of the diseases afflicting civil- 
ized nations ; they have not even names in their language to 
distinguish such ilb, the offspring of a luxury to them un- 
known. The diseases of the savage, however, though few, 

* Yol infantioicle is condemncil among the Rod Indians both by (heir 
theolt^y and their feelings. Dr. Richardson relates that those tribes 
who hold the idea that " the souls of the departed have to scramble up 
a great mountain, at whoso top they receive the reward of their good 
or bad deeds, dealate that women who have been guilty of infantioiJe 
never reach the top of this moonlain at all. They are compelled in- 
stead to travel aronnd the scenes of their orimes with branches of trees 
tied to theic leg^. The melancholy sounds which are heard in the 
Giill summer evenings, and which the ignorance of the white people 
looks upon as the soreamB of the goat-snokers, are really, according 
to my informant, the meanings of these unhappy beings "■■ — Franklin's 
Journeij lo Ihc Pdar Seas, p. 77, 7S. 
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ous and difficult entetpnaes, where ingenuity and presence of 
mind are essential for their preservation. Tbey are vigorous in 
the thought which is allied to action, but altogether incapable 
of speculation, deduction, or research. The ideas and atten- 
tion of a savage are confined to the objects relating to his sub- 

* "At night the siva^esdEreot their coarse by the polar star; they 
call It the motionless star. It is a euriovis coincidence thai the Con- 
stellation of the Bear should be called by ihe savages the Bear. This 
is certainly a very anoieiit name among them, and given long before 
any Europeans visited tbe country. They turn into ridicule the large 
imaginary tail whieh astronomers have given to an animal that has 
scarcely any anoh appendage, and they call the three stars that com- 
pose the tail of the Bear, three hunters who are in pursuit of it. The 
Becond of these stars has a very small one veiy close to it. This, they 
say, is tbe kettle of the seconil hunter, who is tbe bearer of the bag- 
gage and the provision belonging to all three.' The savages also call 
the Pleiades 'the Dancers,' and Hygin tells us that they wore thus 
called by the ancients, because they seem, from the arrangement of 
their stars, to be engaged in a circular dance." — Lafitan, vol. ii., p. 
236. Hygin., lib. ii., art. Taurus, 
t See Apjiendix, No. L. 
1" Even al the preaenl limb" {ITM), LaStao wrile!, "Iheso three eW is are called 
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sistence, safety, or indidgence : every thing else escapes his 
observation or excites httle interest in his mind. Many 
tribes appear to make no arrangement for the future ; neither 
eare nor forethougkt prevents Ihem from blindly following a 
present impulse, regardless of its conBequences. 

The natives of North America were divided into a num- 
ber of small communities ; in the relation of these to each 
other, war or negotiation was constantly carried ou evolu 
tions, conquests, and alliances frequently occurred an cnc 
them To raise the power of his tribe 
d y 1 t i h \ tl 
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war and pipes of peace fire and water, are employed as 

illustrations of his subject with almost Oriental art and 

* Charlevoix says that tho eloquence of the saiages was such ai 
the Gieeks admired in the liarharians, "ttrong, aterr, sentent[uu«, 
poJDled, perfectly undisguised " 

Deeanesoia's oratory wa= greatly admired by the most enltivated 
among the English his bust was said to resemble that of Cicero 
The celebrated oddre^ uf Logan le too well known to he cited here 
Mr Jefferson <ais of it, "I may challenge the \thule orations ol 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and of any other moie eminent oratoi, if 
Europe has liirnished more eminent, to produce a ■singla passage 
superior to the epeeoh of Logan" An American stalttmin and 
scholar, scarcely less lUuitriona than the former has expres-ed 
his readiness lo subscribe to this eubgium — Clinton's Hisiowal 
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by the npme of the Shawnee Prophet ; " I soon learned that he was a 
very devoteJ Christian, regularly holding mcetmga in his tribe on the 
Sabbath, preaching to them, and exhorting them to a belief in the 
Christian religion, and to an abandonment of the fatal habit of whisky- 
drinking. I went on the Sabbath to hear this eloquent man preach, 
when he had his people assembled in the woods; and although I oonld 
not nnderstand his language, I was smprised and pleased with the 
natural case, and empha^i^, and gcslicnlatifin which eafried iheiv own 
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On the matters falling witliin his limited coniprehsnsion, 
the Indian often displays a cowect and solid judgment ; he 
pursues his object without hesitation or diversion. He is 
quickly perceptive of simple facts or ideas, but any a t'fi ' I 
combination or mechanicai contrivance he is 1 t m 
piehend, especially as he considers every thing h th 1 
notice which is not necessary to his advantage o j j n 
It is very difficult to engage him in any labor f a pu ly 
mental character, but he often displays vivacity a d a d 
matters that interest him, and is frequently quick and 1 appy 
in repartee.* 

evidence of the eloquence of his sormnn. I was singularly struck 
■with the noble efforts of this champion of the mere remnant of a poi- 
soned race, so strennously laboring to rescue the remainder of his 
people from the deadly bane that has been brought among them by 
enlightened Christians. It is quite certain that his e:![cmplBry endea- 
vors have completely abolished the practice of drinking whisky in his 
tribe." — Catiin, vol. ii., p. 98. 

* " Whatever may be the estimate of the Indian character in other 
respects, It is with me an undoubting oonviction, that they are by na- 
ture a shrewd end intelligent race of men, in no wise, as regards com- 
bination of Ihougbt or quickness of apprehension, inferior to uneducated 
wbjte men. This inference I deduce from havmg instructed Indian 
children.' I draw it from having seen the men and women in all 
sitoations calculated to try and call forth their capacities. When they 
examine any of our inventions, steamboats, steam-mills, and cotton 
factories, for instance ; wben they contemplate any of omr institutions 
in operation, by some quick analysis or process of reasoning, they seeiu 
immediately to comprehend the principle or the object. No spectacle 
affords them more delight than a large and orderly school. They seem 
instinctively to comprehend, at least they explained to me that they 
felt, tlie advantages which this order of ^ings gave onr children over 
theirs." — Flint's Ten Tear$ in the VaUes of the Wtisissippi, 1831. 

Mr. Flint, an experienced and intelligent observer, takes su dorh a 
view of the moral character of the Red Indian that his favorable opinion 
of their mental faculties may be looked upon as probably accurate, 
though differing strongly from that more generally held. On the other 
side of the question, among the early writers may be cited M. Bougnor, 
FosageauP^ri™,p. 102; FbjOfB if (7Mi5a,tom. i., p. 333-337, "They 

of most naliv. nets »« MLy, ot more than s mitch, fo, iho« of European-, in npii.njo 
for iuleltectui] acqujremeot. Indeed, it appears lo bo a Bin^ukr law of KUUIQ, that 
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The Red Man is usu-illj characterized M a ceitaiit savaga 
elevation oi soul and calm self pussLSSion that ill the aid of 
religion and philosophy can not enable his civilizpd brethren 
to aUTpa"s Master of hia emotions the exple^slon of Ins 
countenance tarelj. altera for a moment even under the most 
severe and sudden triaU The pnsouer, uncertain as to the 
fate that mav befall him preparing for his dieidtul death, 
or racked by agonizing tortures atiU raises his unfiltering 
voice in the death =ong and turns a fearless Iront tow ^^d 
his torraentora * 

seem to liip in i porpctnil infancy is iha stnkmw Biprcsion uf Pi, 
la Condamme loyage de ta Rti ama-im, p 52 53 Chainclon 
Voyage a la Martuuqwe, p 44, 50 P Venogas, Hist de la Califoi me'. 
* "Thus, on the whole, it may be said that the virtues of the savages 
are reducible to intrepid courage in danger, uiishaten firmness amid 
tortures, contempt of pain and death, and patienue under all the ajisielies 
and distresses of life. No doubt these are useful qualities, but they 
are all confined to the individaal, all selfish, and without any benefit 
to the society. Farther, they are proofe of a life troly wretched, and a 
social state so depraved or null, that a man, neither finding nor hoping 
any suooor or assistance from it, is obliged to wrap himself up in 
despair, and endeavor to harden himself against the stiokes of fate. 
Still it may be urged that these men, in their leisure hours, laugh, 
sing, play, and live without care for the past as well as for the future 
Will you then deny that they are happier than we ? Man is such a 
pitiable and variable creature, and habits have such a potent sway over 
him, that in the most disastrous sitoations he always finds some posture 
that gives him ease, something that consoles him, and, by comparison 
with past suffering, appears to him well-being and happiness ; but if 
toiau h g play onstitnte bliss, it must likewise be granted that 
sold rs ar pe »o I ppy beings, since there are no men more care- 
I m g y dangers or on the ove of battle. It must be 

g ed on h d g the Revolution, in the most fatal of our jailtJ, 
^ ^ g h prisoners were very happy, since they were, in 

g 1 m a 1 ss and gay than their keepers, or than those who 
ly r d th sam f te. The anxieties of those who were at large 
w m roos as he enjoyments they wished to preserve ; they 

n h h prisons felt but one, that of preserving their 

' I h C erie, where a man was eondenined in cxpeota- 

al ty h had no longer any oare ; on (he contrary, every 
mm f 1 f w an acquisition, the gain of a good that was con- 
sidered as lost. Such IS nearly the situation of a soldier in war, and 
such is really that of the savage throughout the whole course of his 
life. If this be happiness, wretched indeed must be the country whore 
It is an object of envy. In pursuing mv investiention. I do not find 
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The art of numbering was unknown in some American 
tribes, and even among the moat advanced it was very im- 
perfect ; the savage had no property to estimate, no coins to 
count, no variety of ideas to enumerate. Many nations could 
not reckon above three, and had no words in their language 
to distinguish a greater number ; some proceeded as far as 
ten, others to twenty ; when they desired to convey an idea 
of a larger amount, they pointed to the haix of the head, or 
declared that it could not bo counted. Computation is a 
mystery to all rude nations ; when, however, they acquire the 
knowledge of a number of objects, and find the necessity of 
combining or dividing them, their acquaintance with arith- 
metic increases ; the state of this art is therefore, to a con- 
siderable extent, a criterion of their degree of progress. The 
wise and politic Iroquois had advanced the farthest, but even 

that I am led to more advantageous ideas of the liberty of the savage ; 
on the contrary, I see in btai only the slave of his wants, and of the 
fre^ of a sterile and parsimonious nature. Food he has not at hand ; 
rest is not at his command ; he must run, weary hiiasoir, endure hun- 
ger and thirst, heat and cold, and all the inclemency of the elements 
and seasons; and as the ignorance in which he was born and bred 
gives him or leaves him a multitude of false and irrational ideas and 
BHperstitious prejudices, he is likewise the slave of a number of errors 
and passions, from whioh civilized man is esempled by the science and 
knowledge of every kind that an improved slate of soclBty has produced." 
— Volnej's Travels in the United Statu, p. 467, 

"Their impassible fortitnde and endnranoo of Buffermgare. after all, 
in my mind, the result of a greater degree of physical insensibility. It 
has been told rae, and I believe it, that in amputation and other sur- 
gical operations, their nerves do not shrink, do not show the same 
tendency to spasm with those of the whites. When the savage, to 
explain his insensibility to oold, called apon the white man to recollect 
how little his own face was affected fay it, in consequence of its con- 
stant exposore, he added, 'My body is all face." This increasing 
insensibility, transmitted from generation to generation, finally becomes 
inwrought with the whole web of animal nature, and the body of the 
savage seems to have little more sensibility than the hoofs of horses." 
— Flint's Tm Ytan m the Valley of the Missiesi^i. See, also, UUoa's 
jVbtie. Amer., p. 313. 

Chailevoiic quotes a passage from Cicero to the effect that " I'habi- 
tude an travail donne de ia facility & supporter la douleur." — 2 TWc, 
25. 
I Delicacy of skin is olwervcd to be in ptopotliun to oiviliralion among naiions, ia 
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one half of the community, is very patliat, and directed by 
a limited foreeight. During one part of the year they depend 
upon fishing for a subsistence, during another upon the chase. 
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ject ; and their minds were oJlen so preoccupied with their 
own peealiar doctrines, that they accommodated to them all 
that fell under their observation, and explained it by analo- 
gies which had no existence bnt in their own zealous imag- 
inations. They seldom attempted to consider what they 
Baw or heard in relation to the rude notions of the savages 
themselves. From a faint or fancied similarity of peculiar 
Indian superstitions to certain articles of Christian faith, 
some missionaries imagined they had discovered traces of an 
acquaintance with the divine mysteries of salvation i they 
concluded that the savage possessed a knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Trinity,* of the Incarnation, of the sacrifice 
of a Saviour, and of sacraments, ftom their own interpret- 
ation of certain expressions and ceremonies, t But little 

* Conioftl stones, wrapped up in 100 goat skins, wcro the idols 
preserved in the temple of the Natchez. Many authors assert that 
the Amazons and many Eastern people hitd nothing in their temples 
but these pyramidal stones, which represented to them the Divinity. 

" Pent-iStre aussi vouloient ils (les fondateurs des Pyramides) 

flgarer en meme terns la Divinit§, et ce qui lear restoit d'iclBcs du 
mystere de la Sainte Trinity, dan.'; les trois faces de oes pyramiJes. 
Du mains est ce ainai qu'aux Indes nn Brame paroissoic conecvoir les 
ohoses et s'expiiqner d'apres les anciennes. 'II faut,' disoit il, 'se 
rSpf^senter Diea ot ses trois noms diOerents qui rfpondent a ces trois 
prinoipans aCtribnts, a peu pres sons I'id^ de ces Pyramides Irian- 
gulaires qa'on voit Slev^es devant la posle de qnelques temples." — 
Zettre du Fere Bowhet a J». Huet, Evlgue d'^vranches. Three logs 
are always employed to keep up the fire in the Natchez temple. — 
Lafitau, vol. i., p. 167. 

Extract from a dialogue between John Wesley and the Chickasaw 
Indians : 

" Wesley. Do you believe there is One above who is over nil 
things ? 

"Answer. Wo baUeve there are four beloved things above — the 
elonds, the sun, the clear sky, and He that lives in the clear sky. 

'■ Wesley. Do yon believe there is but One who lives in the clear 

"Answer. We believe there are two with Him, three in ail." — 
Wesley's Journal, No. 1., p. 39. 

t See Stephens's " Incidents of Travel in Central America," vol. ii.. 
p. 346. 

" Les croix qui ont lajit excite la curio^ite des eonqnistadores a 
Coqnmel, a Yucatan, et dans d'antres contrees de I'Amerique ne sont 
pa' 'des nonfcR de moines,' et mf'ritent. commo (out ce qui a rapport 
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knowledge of this strange people disproved the hastily-formed 
opinioa, and showed that their whole life and all their actions 
were influenced by a belief in the spiritual world* Jt is 
now known that the American Indiana were pre-eminent 
among savage nations for the superior purity of their religious 
faith, t and, indeed, over even the boasted elegance of poetical 

au culte des peuples indigenes ilu Nouveau Continent, un examen 
pins s^rioux. Je me sers du mot onlie, car un relief conservd dans 
les tuinos do Palenque, de Guatemala, et dont je posseda one copie, ne 
me parait kisser auenn doute qu'une figure symholique en forroe do 
crolx 6loit un objet d'adoration. U laat faire observer cependant qu'a 
cette orois manque le proioiigement snpfirieur, et qn'elle formo plutot 
la letWe (era, Des idles qui n'ont aucun rapport avec le Christian- 
israe ont pn itte symboliquement attacbges a cet embleme Egyptien 
d'Hermes, si cSl^bre parmi les Cbr6fiens dspuia la destruction du 
temple de Mrapis a Aleiandrie sous Th6odoBe le Grand. (Eufinus, 
Hist. Eccks., lib. ii., cap. xsix., p. 294; Zozomenes, Bed. Hist., 
lib. ill., cap, XV.) Un b&ton termini par nne eroix ae voit dnns la 
main d'Astartfi sac les monnaies do Siiloii an 3me siocle avant notre 
ere. En Soanclinftvie, un aigne de I'alpbabot rumqtie figarait lo 
martsan de Tkor, Ires sembkble a la eroix du relief de Palenque. 
On marquoit de oette rune, dans les terns payens, les objels qu'on 
voulolt sanetifler." (Voyef I'excellent TrailS de M. Guillaume 
Grimm, Uiber Dtvtacke BimcB, p. 242.)— Humboldt, GeographU de 
NoHvean Continent, vol. ii., p. 356. 

" Laiit avoue qu' Herrera parle d'une espSoo de bapteme, et de con- 
fession iisit&B dans Yucatan et dans les isles voisines, mats tl ajonto 
q St 1 plus natnrel d'attribuer tootes cos marques equivoques 
d Ch IS la me qu'on a cm aperoovoir en plusieuts provinces du 
N a M de au demon qui a tonjonrs affeote de contrefaire le calto 
d ra Di " Charlevoix adds, " Cetto reraarqne est de tous les 
b qui ont parlS de k religion des penples nouvellement 

ij6 rt t fondfie sur I'autoritfi des peres de TEglise." — Charle- 

X torn p. as. 

* S Appendix, No. LI. 

t "The most sensual, degraded, and least intellectual tribes of 
Northern Asia and America have purer notions of a Spiritual Deity 
Ibati were possessed of old by the worshipers of Jupiter and Juno 
uniier Pcriflps." — Pi'nzre^sinn fty .Snlni^mti'm. 
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* " At the breaking ojt of the winter," says Hunter, " after having 
supplied onrsolves with such things as were necessary and the situa- 
tion afibided, all our party visited the spring from which we had 
procured ovir sapplies of water, and there offered up our orisons lo 
the Great Spirit for having preserved ii> in health and safety and foi 
having supplied all our wants This is the constant practice ol the 
Osages, Kansas, and many other nations of Indians on bretiking np 
their encampments, and is by no means an unimportant ceremony ' 
The habitual piety of the Indian mind is remarked bv Hecken elder, 
imd strongly insisted upon by Hnnter, and it is satisfactonly proved 
by the whole tenor of his descriptions where he throws himseif back 
as It were, into the feelings peculiar to Indian life And, indeed, 
after hearing at a oonnci) the broken Iragmenis of an Indian harangue, 
however imperfectly rendered by an ignorant interpreter oi reading 
the few specimens of Indian ontorv which have been preserved In 
tmnslnlinn, no onpran fail tn remaik a perpLtiial nnd i.aint=t itferonci 
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of the Oue Godt la deeply impressed upon tlie Indians 
Tind t nt d w th m f the aJloy which ever ijiuet 

hat th p d f th Those who have inquired 

t th hg p m f the uneducated and laborious 

lass f n n n h st enlightened and civihzed 
mm t fi d 1 t tl ) tem of behef is derived from 
n tru t n I n 1 1 n tin t or the results of their own 

1 pout and good C h Deity. " Brothers 1 we all belong 

ly w 11 hid r the Great Spirit," was the com- 

m in T ! h eetothe OsHges; and he after- 

nard tells Ihera . When the white men first set foot on our groonda, 
tbey were bnngry ; they had no places on which to spread their 
blankets or to kindle their fires. They were feeble; they could do 
nothing for themseives. Our fathers commiserated their distress, and 
shared freely with them whatever the Great Spirit has given to his 
reJ children." — Quarterly Review. 

* On the remarkabie occasion on which onr forees were eompolied, 
in 1813, to evacuate the Michigan territory, Tecnmth^, in tlie name 
of his nation, refused to consent to retreat; he closed his denial 
■ with these words : " Our lives are in the hand of the Great Spirit : 
He gave the lands which we possess to our fathers ; if it bo his will, 
our bones shall whiten upon them, but we will never quit thera." 
An old Oneida chici; who was blind from years, observed lo Hecke- 
weldcr, "I am an nged hemlock; the winds of one hnndcad years 
have whistled through my branches ; I am dead at the top. Why I 
yet live, the great, good Spirit only knows." This venerable father 
of the forest lived long enough to be converted to Christianity. — 
Qaarterly Review. 

t A Huron woman under the instruction of a missionary, who do- 
taQed lo her the perreotions of God, exclaimed, in a species of ecstasy, 
" I nnderstand, I understand ; and I always felt convmoed that oar 
Areskoui was exactly suoh a one aa the God you have described 
to mo." — Lafilau, torn, i., p. 127. Th" Great Spirit was named 
Areskoui among the Hnrons, Agriakoue among the Iroquois, Manitoii 
nmong the Al£;oiiqiiins. 
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examiaatioa : in savage life it is vain to expect that men 
should reason accurately, from cause to effect, and form a 
just idea of the Creator from the creation. The Indian 
combines the idea of the Great Spirit with others of a less 
perfect nature. The word used by him to indicate this 
Sovereign Being does not convey the notion of an immaterial 
nature ; it signifies with him some one possessed of lofty 
and mysterious powers, and iu this sense may be applied to 
men and even to animals. 

To the first inquirers into the rehgious faith of the native 
AmericanB, the subject of their mythology presented very 
great difficulties tuid complications ; those Indians who at- 
tempted to explain it to Europeans had themselves no dis- 
tinct or fixed opinions. Each man put forward peculiar 
notions, and was constantly changing them, without attempt- 
ing to reconcile his self-contradictions. 

Some of the southern, tribes, who were more settled in 
their religioue faith, exhibited a remarkable degree of bigotry 
and spiritual pride. They called the Europeans "men of 
the accursed speech," while they styled themselves " the be- 
loved of the Great Spirit," The Canadian and other north- 
ern nations, however, were less mtolerant, and at any time 
easily induced to profess the recantation of their heathen 
errors for some small advantage. Among these latter, the 
hare was deemed to possess some mystic superiority over the 
rest of the animal creation ; it was even raised to be an ob- 
ject of worship, and the Great Hare was confounded in their 
minds with the Great Spirit. The Algonquins believed in 
a Water God, who opposes himself to the benevolent designs 
of the Great Spirit ; it is strange that the name of the Great 
Tiger should be given to this Deity, as the country does not 
produce such an animal, and from this it appears probable 
that the tradition of his existence had come from elaewhere. 
They have also a third Deity, who presides over their winter 
season. The gods of the Indians have bodies like the sons 
of men, and subsist in like manner with theoi, but are iiree 
from the pains and cares of mortality ; the term " spirit" 
among them only signifies a being of a superior and more 
excellent nature than man. However, they believe in the 
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t Every spring the Arkansas go in a body to some retired piace, 
and there tnrn up a large space of land, which they do with the drums 
beating all Iho while. After this they call it the Desart, or the Field 
of the Spirit, and thither they go when Ihoy are in their enthusiastic 
fits, and there wait for inspiration from their pretended deity. In the 
mean while, as they do this every year, it proves of no small advan- 
tage tro them, for by this means they tarn up all Iheir land by degrees, 
and it becomes abundantly more fraitfal, — Tonti. 
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always ofierod in sscnfice. — Vol. i., p. 515. See Catiin's description 
of the sacrifices and ceremonies practiced when tbo fir^t fruits of earn 
are ripe. — Catlin, vol. i., p. 189. 

t Peter Martyr speaks of the general opinion among the early dis- 
coverers that the Indians belie vod in a species of immortality. "They 
confess the soul to be immortal ; having put off the bodily clothing, ihey 
imagine it goeth forth to the woods and the mountains, and that it liveUi 
there perpetually in oaves ; nor do they exempt it from eating or drink, 
ing, bat that it should he fed there. The answering voices heard from 
caves and hollows, which the Latines call echoes, they suppose to bo the 
souls of the departed wandering through those places." — Peter Martyr, 
DoeaJ Vm., cap- is , M. Luck's transhition, 1619, 
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calls it the shadow or image of his body, but its acts and 

enjoyments are all the same as those of its earthly oxiatence. 

He only pictures to himself a continuation of present pleasures. 

His Heaven is a dehghtful country fai away b ^oid the 

unknown "W eatern sea" where the skies are ever bright and 

•^reue the air genial the &prmg eternal and the forests 

pbounding in game no war disease or torture are known in 

that happy land the sufferings of life are endmed no moie 

and its sweetest plea=uies are perpetuated and increised 

his wife IS tenler <tn ! obed ent Iiis children lutiful and afftc 

tionate In this country of eternal happ nes the Indian 

hopes to be again received into the favor of the treat Spirit 

and to lejoice in his glorious presence * But in his simple 

m d h a leep and enduring conviction that admission 

h d h countrj of souls can nly be attaincl by 

d n b t ons in this mortal life For the bad men 

bly different — endless afflictions, want, and 

y n hideous desolation ; barren, parched, and 

d m g g ounds, the abode of evil and malignant 

wb ffi e is to torture, whose pleasure is to enhance 

h n ry h condemned. It is also almost universally 

h d Great Spirit manifests his wrath or his 

b nd the good in their journey to the land of 

Af d th the Indian believes that he is supplied 

h nd if he has been a virtuous warrior, or 

h M '« h be is guided across the vast deep to a haven 

* "Une jeune sanvagesse vojant sa siEur raourante, par la quantity 
de cigire qui elle avoit pris dans un dgpil, et determine a ne fairo aucun 
reraede pour so garaiilir de la mort, pleuroit a cbiwdes larmes, et s'ef- 
forfoit de la toucher par les liens dn sang, et de I'amiiiS qui les n 
9oit ensemble. Elle lai disoit eans cesse, 'C'en est dona fail; in vi 



3 nous retrouvions jamais plus, et que nons ne nons revoyions 
Le missionnaire, rrappo de oes paroles, lui en demanda la 
1501I. Jl nie semble,' dit-il, ' qua vous avez un pays des araes, ou 
us devez tons voos reiinir & vos anoStres ; pourqnoi done est ee qne 
paries ainsi a la soiur?' 'D est vrai,' reprit-elle, 'que nous ailons 
IS au pays dea toes; mais les mechaiits, et ecus en part iculier, qui 
sent detrnits eox-memes par un mrat violente, y portent la peine de 



1 ; ils y sont s6par6s des autres, et n'ont point iL .^...„,^ 
tion avec euK : c'e.?t la le anjet de mes peines.' " — Lafitau, toi 
p. 404. See Appendix, LII. 
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of eternal hippineia ind peace by the hanJ of thi. Great 
'■puit but if liiB life be fctained with cowardice vict or 
negligence of dut\ he la abandoned to the malignity of ml 
genu diiven about by storms and darLncsa o\er that uii 
Known ^ei and at length cast aehoie on the bairen land 
where everlasting torments are his portion * 

The Indians generally beUeve in the existence of i hpirit 
of Evi! and occasionally pray to him in deprccatnn of hia 
wrath They do not doubt hi? infi,r)ontj to th-- Great 
Spirit but they believe that he has the power to infl ct 
torments and pujishments upon the human race and that 
he has a malignaiit delight m its CM.rciae 

The «ouli. of the lower ammats are also held ly the Red 
Man to be immortal he recognizes a certain poifnn of 
understanding in them and each cieature is supposed to 
possees a guardian spirit peculiar to itself He only claims 
a superiority in degree of intelligence and power oier the 
beasts of the field Man la but the king of animals In 
1h(, world ot souls are to be found the shades ol every thing 

* HuQler gives the following view of the Indian mythology, ■while 
describing his own and hia companions' first sight of the Pacifi.0 Ocean ; 
"Here the sarprise and astonishment of onr whole party was inde- 
scribably great. The unbonnded view of waters, the incessant aad 
tremendous dashing of the waves along the shore, accompanied with 
a noise resembling the roar of loud and dbtant thunder, filled our minds 
with the most sablime and awfnl sensation, and fised on tbom as im- 
mutable truths the tradi^ou we had received from our old men, that 
the great waters divide the residence of the Great Spirit from the 
temporary abodes of his red children. We have contemplated in silent 
dread the immense difficulties over wbich we should be obliged to 
triumph after death before we oonld arrive at those delightful hunting- 
grounds, which are unalterably dcstinod for such only as do good, and 
iove the Great Spirit. We looked in vain for the stranded and shat- 
tered cftooes of those who had done wickedly ; we could see none, and 
were led to hope they were few in number. We offered up our devo- 

tinued all the time we were in this country, for we had ever been 
taoght to believe that the Great Spirit resided on the western side of 
the Rocky Mountains ; and this idea continued throughout the jonrney, 
notwithstanding the more specific boundary assigned to Him by our 
traditionary dogmas.'' — Memairao/a Captiiiity among the North AmeT- 
icon Indians from Childhood to Ike A%e of Nineteen. By John D. 
Hunter, p. 69. 1824. — Soo Aiipcndix, No. LIU. 
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that brealki-B tlie brealh of hie Howcvei ht. tjl es liitio 
pamb to arrange or develop these stringL j(]ea= ihe en 
hghleiied heathen phJo^ophLra of ant quity were not mor) 

EUCCCBsiul 

To penetrate the mjsteries ol the future has al'wajs been 
a fai. onte object of sHperstition * and has been attempted by 
a countless variety of means Tho Indian tiusts to his 
dreams lor this revelation and invariably holds them sacred 
Before he engages in any impoitatttundertaKiag paiticularlj 
in ■war diplomacy or the chase the dreams of his pnncipal 
(.hicfs are careiullj watched and e'^amined by their inter 
pr:,ta{ion his conduct is guided In this manner the fate of 
a whok nation has often been d(.cidcd by the chance visions 
of a single man. The Indian considers that dreams are the 
mode by which the Great Spirit condescends to hold converse 
■with man ; thence arises his deep veneration for the omens 
and warnings they may shadow forth. t 

Many other superstitions, besides those of prognoslics from 
dreams, are cherished among the Indians. Each remarkable 
natural feature, such as a great cataract, a lake, or a difficult 
and dangerous pass, possesses a spirit of the spot, whose favor 
they are fain to propitiate by votive offerings : skins, bones, 
pieces of metal, and dead dogs are hung np in the neighbor- 
hood, and dedicated to its honor. Supposed visions of ghosts 
are sometimes, but rarely, spoken of: it is, however, gener- 
ally believed that the souls of the dead continue for some 
time to hover rouad the earthly remains : dreading, there- 
fore, that the spirits of those they have tortured watch near 
them to seek opportunity of vengeance, they beat the air 
violently with rods, and raise frightful cries to scare the 
shadowy enemy away. 

Among some of the Indian tribes, an old man performed 
the duty of a priest at their rehgious festivals ; he broke the 
bread and cast it in the fire, dedicated the difierent offerings, 
and oihciatod in the sacrifice. It was also his calling to 
declare the omena from dreams and other signs, as the warn- 
ings of Heaven. These religious duties of the priest were 
totally distinct from the oiEco of the juggler, or " medicine- 
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man," although some ohaervers have confotmiled them to- 
gether. There were also vestals in many nations of the 
continent who were supposed to supply by their touch a 
precious medicinal efficacy to certain roots and simples. 

The " rnedi cine-men," or jugglers, undertook the cure of 
diseases, the interpretation of omens, the exorcising of evil 
spirits, and magic in all its tranches. They were men of 
great consideration in the tribe, and were cailed in and 
regularly paid as physicians ; but this position could only be 
attained by undergoing certain ordeals, which were looked 
upon as a coKjpact with the spirits of the air. The process 
ol' the vapor bath was fivst endured ; severe fasting followed, 
accompanied by constant shouting', singing, beating a sort of 
drum, and smoking. Afier these preliminaries the jugglers 
were installed by extravagant ceremonies, performed with 
furious excitement and agitation. They possessed, doubtless, 
some real knowledge of the healiag art ; and in external 
woimds or injuries, the causes of which are obvious, they 
applied ]>owerful simples, chiefly vegetable, with considerable 
sltill. With decoctions from ginseng, sassafras, hedisaron, and 
1 tall shrub caJLd bclhs they have been known to perform 
lemarkable cures m ca^es of iiounda and ulcers They 
tcanhed the stat of inflammation oi rheumatic pam skillfully 
vith sharp pointed boni.s and accomplished the cupping 
] rocess by the use oi gourd shells as substitutes for glasses 
lor all internal coraplainls their fa\oritc specifii" was the 
\apor bath which they formeil with much ingenuity from 
thi-ir rude materials This was doubtless a very efficient 
iemed\ but thev attached to it i supernatural mfluence and 
employed it m the ceremonies of solemn piepaiation for great 

A as be sc 
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spiiita with loud cnc Whon e^.hauste(i with thf,'^ e\er 
tions he attubuted the liiJdi.n cauae of the makdj to the 
first unusual idea that suggested itself to his miiid and m 
the confidence of hia supposed inxpirition proclaimed the 
neces'sarj cure The juggler usually contrived to avoid the 
ieapon=ibilily of failuri. hy ordering a remedy impossible ot 
attainment when the patient was not likely to lecover 
The Iroquois believed that every ailment was a desire of 
the fcoul and when death followed it was fiom the desire 
not having been iccomphshed 

Among many of the Indian tribes the baibaious custom 
of putting to death those who wcro thought past recoverj 
e-uated and still exists Others abandoned these unfortu 
natea to perish of hunger and thirtt or under the laws of 
the wild beasts of the forest '^ome nations put to death all 
inianls w!io had lost thur mother or buried them alive in 
her gra^e undei the impression that no other woman ocnld 
rear them and that thej roust peiish by hunger But tho 
dreadful cuatom of deserting the aged and emaciated among 
the wandering tnbes is universal* AVhi.n these miserable 
pieatures become incapable of walking or riding and there 
IB no means oi cirrjing them tbey themselves uniformlj ill 
Kist upon being abiudoned to their fate saying that they are 
old and oi no fuither use — they lelt their fatheis in the 
same manner — thej wish to die and then chJdren must not 
mouin lor them 1 small fire and a few pieces of wood a 
scanty supply of meat and perhaps a huflalo skin are left 
IS the old man s sole resources When m a few months 
the wandering tube may revisit the spot wheic he was de 
sorted a skuU and a lew scattered bonea will be all that 
the woIvcd and vultures have left as tokens ot his dieadful 
fate 

The Indian father and mother di-play gfeat tendetne a 
for their children t even to the weaknebs of unlimited mdul 

♦ See Appendix No L\ I 

f While 1 remained among the Indians acoiple wlttofcntwas 
adjacent to mine lost a son of four years of age The parents were 
so much afieeted at the death of their child that ihej obseried the 
nsual Icstiminic ot grief \i itti in h txtreme rigor vs thiough the 
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gence ; this ailtction, however, appears to be merely instinctive, 
ibr they use no exertion whatever to lead their offspring to 
the paths of virtue. ChOdren, on their part, show very httle 
fiJal ff t' d f eq ntl t t lh ■ p t p illy 
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weight of sorrow and loss of blood to occasion the loss of the father. 
The woman, who had hilherlo been inconsolable, no sooner saw her 
hosband expire than she dried up her [ears, and appeared cheerfnl 
and resigned. I took an opportDnity of asking her the reason of so 
extraordinary a transition, when she informed me that her child was 
GO young it wonld have been unable to support itself in the world of 
spirits, and both she and her husband were apprehensive that its sit- 
uation would bo far from happy. No sooner, however, did she behold 
her husband depart for the same place, who not only loved the child 
with the tenderest affection, but was a good hunter, tmd would be able 
to provide plentifully for its support, than she ceased to mourn. She 
said she had now no reason to continue her tears, as the child on whom 
she doted was under the care and protection of a fond father, and she 
had now only one wish remaining ungratified, that of herself being 
with them." — Carver. 
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theic faces, and for a long time deny themselves every amuse- 

T he deceased is huiried with his arms and ornaments, and 
a supply of provisioQS for his long journey ; the face is painted, 
and the hoAy arrayed in the richest robes that can be ob- 
tained ; it is then laid in the grave in an upright posture, 
and skins are carefully placed around, that it may not touch 
the earth. At stated intervals of eight, ten, or twelve years, 
the Indians celebrate the singular ceremony of the Festival 
of the Dead ; till this has been performed, the souls of the 
deceased are supposed still to hover round their eartlily re- 
mains. At this solemn festival, the people march in pro- 
cession to the burial-ground, open the tombs, and continue 
for a time gazing on the moldering relics in mournful silence. 
Then, while the women raise a loud wailing, the bones of 
the dead arc carefully collected, wrapped in fresh and val- 
uable robes, and conveyed to the family cabin. f A feast is 
then held for several days, with dances, games, and prize 
combats. The relies are next carried to the council-house 
of the nation, where they are pubUcly displayed, with the 

* Captain Franklin saya of the Cbippewyans, " No aniele is spared 
by these unhappy men when a near relative dies; their clothe,? aail 
tents are cut to pieces, their guns broken, and every other weapon 
rendered useless if some person do not remove these articles from their 
Eight." 

" When the French missionaries asked the Indians why they de- 
prived themselves of their most necessary articles in favor of the dead, 
they answered, ' that it was not only to evidence their love for their 
departed relatives, bnt that they might avoid the sight of objects 
which, having been used by them, would oontinnally renew their grief,' 
rbe same delicacy of feolmg, so inconsistent with the coarseness of 
the Red Man's nature, was manifested in their onstom of never utter- 
ing the names of the dead ; and if these names were borne by any of 
the other members of the family, they Uid them aside during ^e whole 
' of tbeir monrning. And it was esteemed the greatest insult that could 
be offered to say to any one, ' Your father is dead, yonr mother is 
dead.' "—Charlevoix, torn, vi,, p. 109. 

t Fere Brfbenf, Sdatian de la Noavdle France; Charlevoix; 
Lafltau. Catlin describes the same ceremonies. 

It has been often said that the care taken by the Indians for the 
deceased corpses of their ancestors was in consequence of a oniversally 
received tradition that these corpses were to rise again to immortal 
Ufe. 
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presents destined to be interred with them. Sometimes the 
remains are even carried on bearers from village to village. 
At length they are laid in a deep pit, lined with rich furs ; 
tears and lamentations are again renewed, and for some timo 
fresh provisioag are daily laid, by this simple people, upon 
t!ie graves of their departed friends. 



* " The custom of squeezing and flattening the head is still strictly 
adhered to among the Chinooka. The people bearing the name of 
Flat Heads are very namerous, bat very few among them actually 
practice the ouslora. Among the Cbinooks it is almost universal. 
The process is thus effected : The child is placed on a thick plank, 
to which it is lashed with thongs to a position from which it con not 
escape, and the back of the head supported by a sort of pillow made 
of moss or rabbit-skins, with an inclined piece resting on the forehead 
of the child. This is every day drawn down a little tigliter by means 
of a cord, -which holds it m its place, until at length it touches the 
nose, thus forming a straight line from the orown of the head to the 
end of the nose. This process is seemingly a cruel one, though I 
doubt whether it causes much pain, as it is done in earliest infancy, 
■while the bones are soft and cartilaginons, and easily pressed into 
this distorted shape by forcing the occipital up and the frontal down, 
so that the akdl at the top in profile will show a breadth of not more 
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But in all efforts fo adorn or alter their persons, the great 
object -was to iuspire terror and respect. The warrior was 
than an inch and e> half or two inches, when in a front view it exhibits 
» great expansion on the sides, making it at the top nearly the -width 
of one and a half natural heads. By this remarkalile operation the 
brain is singularly changed from its natnral state, but m all prohahility 
not in ihe least diminished or injured in its natural functions. This be- 
lief is drawn from the testimony of many credible witnesses who have 
closely scrutinized them, and ascertained that those who have the head 
flattened are in no way inferior in intellectual powers to those whose 
heads are in their natural shapes. This strange onstom existed pre- 
cisely the same until recently among the Chootaws and Chickasaws, 
who occupied a large part of the states of Mississippi and Alabama, 
where they have laid their bones, and hundreds of their skulls have 
been procured, bearing marks of a similar treatment with similar 
results." — Cailin's ^meykan Indians, vol. ii., p. 112 

With respect to the origin of this singular custom, Humboldt is 
inclined to think that it may be traced from the natural inclination of 
eaoh race to look upon their own personal peculiarities as the standard 
of beauty. He observes that the pointed form of the heads is very 
striking in the Mexican drawings, and continues thus : "If we examine 
osteologically the skulls of the natives of America, we see that there 
is no race on the globe in which the frontal bone is more flattened or 
which have less forehead.' (Blumeubach, Deca» Quinta Craniorvm, 
tab. xlvi., p. 14, ISOS.} This extraordinary flattening exists among 
people of the copper-colored race, who have never been acquainted 
with the custom of producing artificial deformities, as is proved by the 
skulls of Mexican, Feruvian, and Aztec Indians, which M Bonpland 
and myself brought to Europe, and several of which are deposited m 
the Museum of Natural History at Paris. The negroes prefer the 
thickest and most prominent lips, the CalmDoks peroene the line of 
beauty in turned-up noses. M. Cuvier observes {Lfroni d Jlnnlom-ie 
Comporlc, tom. ii., p. 6) that the Grecian artists, in the statues of 
heroes, raised the facial line from 85° to 100°, or bejond the i atural 
form. I am led to think that the barbarous custom among cortam 
savage tribes in America, of squeezing the heads of childien between 
two planks, arises from the idea that beamy consists in this eiilra- 
ordinary compression of the bone by which Natnre hai charaeterizeil 
the American race. It is no doubt from following this standard of 
beauty that even the Azlec people, who never disfigured the head? 
of their children, bavo represented then' heroes and principal divmi 
ties with heads much flatter than any of the Caribb I saw on Ihe 
Lower Orinoco." — Humboldt's Mesearckes on Ihe Ancient Inhabitants 
of America. 
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whom he enslaved 
or the council that 
nd painted himself 
Df the women were 
■ecioua and splendid 
In several trihes, 
ir time to adorning 
Lttention upon them- 
.ag unclothed show 
?mselves in such a 
and moisture of the 
ing a green, yellow, 

grease, are lavishly 
id render it irapeivi- 
tion is cheeked, and 
rable and tormenting 
:ierica,* Black and 



iiires, et ils sont mangfe 
Blau, torn, i., p. 59. 
It is supposed by Volney Ibat tlie laiai effecls of the small-pox 
among ibe Indians are to be attributed to .he obstacU that a fikin thus 
h^eid opposes to the etuption.-P. 416. In the most deta.lrf 
account given of the ravages of this disease, CatUn particularly men- 
rrtha? no eruption w^ visible in any of the b«lics of the dead. 
ForateMhe English translator of Professor Kalm's Travels m ^mm«z, 
hpM ihp, same ooinion as Volney. 

i, h.. b... ob«nri thU V..J t.w ..cf. 0( lU,., I "»","• 
nthpr reason can be alleged than that the small-pt^ « always dan- 
"in., eithe, -he. the oF" P"" »' "» """ " ^hTTi 

SSt utd ereasy. All the An»tle.n Indian, r.b the. bedy mth 
r, E Katauefa .»b ih.i, b.dle. and thel. to cat. mh Jtea.n , 

ir.^r!,™« hinder, uet.piration entirely, atid make, the small-pox 
l'^.SSig"h'.r..,icn.."_*.rb, the t,...l..o, .r K.I., 



?bi Lrsi'"Tt:;.irb™i.l trL..t.-^ 

Lidhond » nnoln, them«l,.. rf. . -l«™."'dV.Sndr tie 
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red are the favorite colors for painting tlie face. Ih war, 
black is profusely laid on, the other colors being on.ly used 
to heighten its cflect, and give a terrible expression to the 
countenance* The breast, arms, and legs of the Indian 
nre tattooed with sharp needles or pointed bones, the colors 
being carefully rubbed in. His Maniton, and the animal 
chosen as the symbol of his tribe, are first painted, then all 
his most remarkable exploits, and the enemies he has slain 
or scalped, so that his body displays a pictorial history of 
Lis lifc.t 

In the severe elimate of the north the Indian's dress is 
somewhat more ample. Instead of shoes he wears a strip 
of soft leather wrapped round the foot, called the moccasin. 
Upward to the middle of the thigh, a piece of leather or 
cloth, fitting closely, serves instead of pantaloons and stock- 
ings ; it is usually sewed on to the limb, and is never removed. 
Two aprons, each about a foot square, are fastened to a gir- 
dle round the waist, and hang before and behind. This is 
their permanent dress. On occasions of ceremony, however, 
and in cold weather, they also wear a short shirt, and over all 
a, loose robe, closed or held together in fi^nt. Now, an En- 
glish blanket is generally used for this garment ; but, before 
the produce of European art was known among them, the 
skins of wild animals furnished all thiar covering. The 
CKtrenie cold in winlor, their pores aie so completely slivit ap thai 
the small.pox does not i-ise upou iheni, nor have they much chance of 
recovery from any aciile ilisorder.'' — Memoirs of an American Ladii 
vol. i., p. 322. 

* M. de Tracy, when governor of Cnnaila, was told by his Indian 
allies that, with his good-humored face, he would never inspire the 
enemy with any degree of awe. They besought him to place himself 
nnder their brush, when Ihey would soon make bini such that his 
very aspect would strike terror. — Creuxias, Nova Frmcia, p. 02 ; 
Charlevoix, torn, vi., p. 40. 

t St. Isidore of Setille, and SoKnus, give a similar description of the 
raamier of pamtmg the body m use among the Piots. " The operator 
delineates the figuics with little points made by the prick of a needle, 
and into these he msmuates the juice of some native plants, that iheir 
nobility, thus wniten, as it were, upon every limb of their body, 
might ilistingmsh them from ordinary men by the number of ibo 
figures they were deoonteJ ^iith." — Isidor., Origin., lib, xix,. cap. 
SJuii. j Solin., J)t Masna Bnlanniii. rap. sxv- 
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chiefs usually wear a sort of breast-plate, covered witli 
skells, pebbles, and pieces of glittering rnetal. Tkose who 
communicate with Europeans display heads, rings, bracelets, 
and other gauds instead. Tiie car, too, is cumhrously orna- 
raeated -with showy pendents, aad the tuft of hair on the 
crown of the head is interwoven with feathers, the wings of 
birds, filiells, and maay fantastic ornaments. Sometimes 
the Indian warriov wears buffalo horns,* reduced in size 
and polished, on his head : this, however, is a distinction 
only for those renowned in war or in the council. The dr^s 
of the women varies but little fiom that of the men, except 
in being more simple. They wear their hair long and flow- 
ing, and richly ornamented, whenever they can procure the 

* " These horns are made of about a third part of the horn of a 
buffalo bull, the horn having been split from end to end, and a third 
part of it taken, and sbaved thin and light, ajid highly polished. 
Thev are attached to the top or the head-dress on each side, in the 
same place as they rise and stand on the head of a buffalo, rising out 
of a mat of ermine skins and tails, which hangs over the top of the 
head-dress somewhat in the form that the large and profuse locks of 
hair hang and faU over the head of a bnffalo bull. This custom is 
one which belongs to all northeastern tribes, and is no doubt of very 
ancient origin, having purely a classic meanmg. No one wears the 
head-dress surmounted wi* horns except the dignitaries who are very 
high in authority, and whose esceeding valor, worth, and power is 
admitted by all the nation. This head-dress is used only on oerlain 
occasions, and they are very seUmn : when foreign chiefs, Indian agents, 
or other important personages visit a tribe, or at war parades. Some- 
times when a cMef sees fit to send a war party to battle, he decorates 
bis head wilh this symbol of power, to stmiulate his men, and throws 
himself into the foremost of the battle, inviting the enemy to oonoen- 
trate his shafts upon them. The horns upon these head-dresses are 
but loosely attached at the bottom, so that they easily fall backward 
or forward ; and by an ingenious motion of the head, which is so slight 
as to be almost imperceptible, Ibey are made to balance to and fro, and 
me backward and the other forward like a horse s ears, 
Hg a vast deal of cipression and force of character to the appear- 
3 of the chief who is wearmg them. This is a remarkable m- 
ice, like hundreds of others, of a striking similarity to Jewish cus- 
s to the kerns (or keri», in Hebrew), the horns worn by the 
chiefs and Hebrews as a symbol of power and command 
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3 of victories." — Catlin, 
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home to his caban, and from that time she becomes his slave. 
There are several singular modes of courtship among some of 
the tribes, but generally much reserve and consideration are 
exhibited. * In many respects, however, the morals and 

* " When a young Indian becomes attached lo a female, he does 
not frequent the lodge of her parents, or visit her elsewhere, ofcener, 
perhaps, than he would provided no such attachment existed. Were 
he to pursue an opposite coarse before ho had acqnired eilher tlie rep- 
utation of a warrior or a hunter, and saSer hia otlaohment to be known 
or suspected by any personal attention, he would become the derision 
of the warriara and the contempt of the squaws. On meeting, how- 
ever, she is the first, excepting the elderly people, who engages his 
respectful and kind inquiries; after which, no conversation passes be- 
tween them, except it be with the langui^B of the eyes, which, even 
among savages, is eloqaent, and appears to he well understood. The 
next indication of serious intentions on tiie part of the young hunter 
is the assumption of more industrious habits. He rises by daybreak, 
and, with his gun or bow, yiaita the woods and prairies, in search of 
the most rare and esteemed game. He endeavors to acquire the 
character of an expert and industrious hunter, and, whenever success 
has crowned his efforts, never fails to send the parents of the object 
of his affeetiong some of the choicest ho has procured. His mother is 
generally the bearer, and she is sure to tell from what sonroe it comes, 
and to dilate largely on the merits and excellences of her son. The 
girl, on her part, exercises all ber skill in preparing it for food, and 
when it is cooked, frequently sends some of the most delicious pieces, 
accompanied hy other small presents, snoh as nuts, moccasins, &e., to 
her lover. These negotiations are usually carried on by the mothers 
of the respective parlies, who consider them conSdential, and seldom 
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? of the Indians are suc!i as mifht be expected i 



g th 
sse-«ed 



ta to 



P ts p 



ilivalgo oven lo tlio roniiiniug paieiits except one oi both of the oan- 
liidates should be the oflipuiig oi a chief, when i deviation fmm this 
practiea is exacted, and generally observed After an Indian has 
acquired the reputation of a warrior, expert hnnler or swift runner, 
he has little need of minor qoalifii-ations ur of much address or for- 
mality in forming his malnmonial \iei= The jouug squaws some- 
times discover their attachment to those Ihay Ime by some act of ten- 
der regard, but more frequently through the kind olhccs of some con- 
fidante or friend. Such overtures generally succeed : but should they 
fail, it is by no means considered disgraceful, or in the least disadvan- 
tageous to tbe female ; on the contrary, should the object of hpr siFec- 
tions have distinguished himself especially in battle, she is the more 
esteemed on account of the judgment she displayed in her partiality 
for a respectable and brave warrior/'— Hunter, p. 235-237. 
* See Appendix. No. LVII, 
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on hU tandB and feot to another part of the eahan he thert 
lavs the little lingei of the loft hand upon a bndalo .kuU a. 
« Borilioe to th. Gteat Spmt and anotb.t Indian chop, .t 
off The foie-Sngei .. alio ireqnently ofle.J up m t lo 
,mo manner: this mut.lat.on does not mteileie with the 
use of the bow, the only a^eapon foi wh.ch the loit hand .. 
leouiied. Otbei end loiture. are mSietid foi .ome time 
and at length the »retoh«l Mot.m, reeling and staggenng 
C the int.n.il, of h,. ™«..,~g .-aohe- h,. own d,ell,.g 
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* " Thej- firmly believe that the spirits of those who are killed by 
the enemy withonl equal revenge of blood, fiad no test, and at night 
haunt the houses of the tribe to which they belonged ; but when that 
kmdred duty of retaliation is justly execulBd, they Immediately get 
ease and power (o Jly away."— Adair's ^rcoHn* of the ^mmrarv In- 
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fiom a piece of stone, heads )iis arrowB and spears with flints, and his 
knife is a sharpened bone or the eJge of a broisn silex. His nn- 
tvitored mind has not been ingeniona enough to design or esecuto any 
thing so savage or destructive as these civilized refinements on Indian 
barbarity. The scalping-knife, in a beautiful scabbard which is car- 
ried under the belt, ia generaUy used in all Indian countries where 
knives have been introdaoed. It is the size and shape of a butcher's 
knife with one edge, manufactured at Sheffield perhaps for sixpence, 
and sold to the poor Indians m these wild regions for a horse. If I 
should ever cross the Atlantic, with niy collection, a curious enigma 
woaid be solved for the English people who may inqoire for a scalp, 
ing-knife, when they find that every one in my collection (and hoar 
also, that nearly every one that is to be seen in the Indian country' 
to the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Oocan) bears on its blade 
the impress of G. P./'— Catlin's Jmfrican Indians, vol, i,, p. 236 ' 
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THE CONQUEST OF CANADA- -i(f» 

As long as tke expedition continues in friendly countrieB, 
the warriors wander about in small parties for the convenience 
of hunting, stiU, hnwever, keeping up communication by means 
of sounds imitatil.^ the cries of birds aud beasts. None ever 
fail to appear at the appointed place ot mcptmg upon tht. 
fioati(.i where thty agam hold high iestival and consilt 
thL omens of their dred,mB When they enter the hostile 
teiiitory i clobe array is observed and a dtep silence le gn= 
Thi,j creep un all fiura walk through water or upon the 
stumps ot tree' to a\oid leavng ^ny tiaco ot thtir route 
To conceal the i numbers they sometimes marth m a long 
Bingle hie each stepjing on the foot print of the man belore 
hjm ihey sometimes even wear the hoofs of the buHalo 
or the paws of the beii and lun toi miles in a winding 
course to ua tate the tiack of tho'ie animals Every etlort 
IS made to surprise the fue and they frequently lure him to 
destruction by im tating from tht, depths ol the forest the 
cries of animals of the chasi. 

If the expedition meet -ftith no straggling paity of the 
enomy it advances wth eautioua stLalth toward some prin 
cipal villige the warriors creep on their hands and feot 
through the deep woods and often e\en paint themselves 
the color of diied lea\e3 to avoid being peicei\ed bj their 
mtended viclirns On approach n„ the doomed hamkt they 
examine it carettilly but raj idlj from bome tree top or 
elevated ground and again conceal themselves tili m^htlall 
in the th ckest covert Strange to sav these subtle war 
iiora neglect altogether the security of sentinels and are 
«atishel°-Bith searching the surrounding neighborhood for 
hiJdea foes if none be discovered they sleep m conhdence 
even when hostile iorces are not far ofi They weakly trust 
to the proteclmg power of their Manitous When they 
have succeeded in leachmg the \illage, and concealing them- 
selves unobserved, they wait silently, keeping close watch till 
the hour before dawn, when the inhabitants are in the deepest 
sleep. Then crawhng noiselessly, hke snakes, through the 
grass aud underwood, till they are upon the foe, the chief 
raises a shrill cry, and the massacre begins. Discharging a 
shower of arrows, they finish the deadly work with the club 
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announced from afar off by well-knowa signs ; the bad tidings 
are first told. A herald advances to the front of the returning 
partv and sounds a death-whoop for each of their warriora 
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Cacibes, alias CambakBttipe > J. ^ , , „ ^ . *x " 1 
the third decade of his Oceamo, dedicated to Pope Leo A. 
^re a^ared by all the missionaries whom we had a« opportumty 
consulting, that the Caribbees are perhaps Iho least anthropophagi 
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court in 1S20 to decide which of the tribes of South America might 
be regarded as of Caribbee race, or ax Cannibali, and which were 
Gnatiaos, that is, Indians of peace, and friends of the Castilians. 
Every nation that could be aoeased of having devoured a prisoner 
after a battle was arbitrarily declared of Caribbee raoe. All the tribes 
designated by Figaera as Caribbees were condemned to slavery, and 
might at will be sold or exterminated in war."— Humboldt's Personal 
Narrative, vol. vi,, p, 35. 

Charlevoix and Lafilau speak of the cannibalism of the North 
American Indians as a generally aeltnowledged fact : Lafitau mentions 
the Abenaquis as the only tribe who held it in detestation,— Lafitau 
vol. ii., p. 307. 

* ''On no pent gu^rea donter que lea sauvages en faisant fnmer 
dans Is calumet oeux dont ils recherehent I'alliajioo on le commerce, 
n ayent intention de prendre le soleil pour t^raoin et en qnelque fajon 
pour garant de leurs traitfe, car ils ne raanqnent jamais de pousser la 
fum^o vera cette aslre : . . . Fumer done dans la meme pipe, en signe 
d alliance, est la rat-me chose que de boire dans la meme coupe, commo 
il sost de tout (ems pratiqu6 dans plusieurs nations."— Charlevois, 
torn, v., p. 313. ' 
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peace as the symbol of their purpose, and a certain number 
of wampum belts* to note the objects and conditions of the 

Cftlumet in general signifies a pipe, being a Norman word, derived 
from chahimeaa. The savages do not understand this word, for it was 
introdooed into Canada by live Normans when they first setlled there, 
and has still continued in ose among the French planters. The ealumet, 
or pipe, is called in the Troqnob language ganondaoe, and by the other 
savage natives, poagau. 

Emhassadors were never safe among any of the savage tribes who 
do not emoko the calnmet. — Lafitau, vol. ii., p. 313, At the time of 
the early French vrriters on Indian customs, the calumet, since almost 
universally in use, was only known among the tribes inhabiting Lon- 



1, who in many respects w 



« advauood in civilization than 



those of the colJ northern r(.^_... 

* Wampum is the Indian name of ornaments manufactured by tho 
Indians from vari-oolored shells' which they get on the shore of the 
fresh-water streams, and file or cut into hits of half an inch, or an 
inch in length, and perforate, giving them the shape of pieces of 
broken pipe^tems, which they string on deer's sinews, or weave them 
iniren' u ly ' t w belts for the waist The wampnm is evidently 
mean nhd pn h si gny nibol^, given by Teraz- 

zano Eai whi h ha mu p zzed translators aJid com- 

raenla rs Lahtau a d Cha bo h d scribe it under the name 

"La p d n n u pa bicn dilTerente de ecs 

ouvrag dpo am q nap da Chine ou du Japan' dont 
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'ili THE cosauEST of canada. 

negotiation. The orator explains the meaning of the belts 
la maliere est una tcrro belutl^e et prSparee. Ceile ci est tir^e do 
certains coquillages de mor, connues en gfjnerale sous le nom de 
poreelaines — oelles dont nog sauvages se servent sent canGlees, et 
semblahle pour tear figure aux coquilles de St. Jacques. 11 j- a de 
porcelaine de deux sortes, I'une est blanche, et o'cst la plus commune. 
L'autre est d'un violet obscur ; plus elle tire sur le noir plus elle est 
estiraSe. La porcelaine qui sert pour !es affaires d'ftat est toute 
travaillee au petits cylindres de la longueur d'un quart de ponce ot 
gros a proportion. On lea distribue en deux manieres, en branches 
et en colliers. Lea branches sont compos^es de cylindres enfilcs sans 
ordre, a la suite tea ana des aulres comme dea grains de chapelet. 
La porcelaine en est ocdinairement toute blanche, et on ne s'en sert 
que poor des affaires d'une legere eonsSquence. Les colliers sont de 
larges ceinlures, oH les petits ejlindres blancs ot pourpre sont disposes 
par rai^a et assujettes par de petitea handelettes de cuir, dont on fait 
un tissu assez propre. Leur lungeur, lenr largueur et les grains de 
eoulenr se proportion nent i i'importanoe de I'affiiire. Les coUiera 
eoiuniims et ordinaires sont de onze rangs de cent quatre-vingt grains 
chacnn. Le flso, on le tresor public consiste prinoipalement en ces 

sortes de colliers. Les sausages n'ont rien de plus prScieux 

que leiu Porcelaine; ce sont leurs bijoux, leurs pierreries. lis en 
eomptent jusqu' aux grains, et cela leur tient lieu de toate riehesse." 
— Lafilan, 1720. 

Catlin writes tbos in 1842: '-Among the numerous tribes who 
have formerly inhabited the Atlantic coast, wampum has been in- 
variably mannfaotured and highly valued as a circulating medium 
(instead of coins, of which the Indians have no knowledge}, so many 
strings, or so many hands' breadth, being the fixed value of a horse, a 
gun, a robe, &c. It is a remarkable fact, that after I passed the 
Mississippi I saw but very little wampum used, and on asoendin" the 
Missouri, I do not recollect to have seen it worn at all by the Upper 
Mkssouri Indians, although the same materials for its manufacture are 
found in abundance in those regions. Belovf the Lions and along tho 
whole of our western frontier, the d ifferent tribes are found loaded and 
beautifully ornamented with it, which they caji now afford to do, for 
they consider it of little value, as the fur traders have ingeniously in- 
troduced an imitation of it, manufactured by steam or otherwise, of 
porcelain or some composition closely resembling it, with wbich they 
have flooded the whole Indian country, and sold at so reduced a price 
as to cheapen, and consequently destroy, the value and meaning of the 
original wampum, a siring of which can now but very rarely be found 
m any part of the country."— Catlin, vol. i., p. 223. 

^' WaDcheur lustrSe da plusieare especei de la famiUe dsj Buccinoides au- 

pelltes dB pourcelDinos an moien igB, a nas dome .uffi pour fei™ dminor am teani 
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to the hostile chiefs, and if the proposition be received, the 
opposite party accept the proffered symbols, and the next 
day present others of a similar import. The calumet is then 
solemnly smoked, and the bmial of a war hatchet for each 
party and for each ally concludes the treaty. Tho negotia- 
tions consist more in presents, sjreeches, and ceremonies, than 
in any demands upon each other ; there is no property to 
provide tribute, and the victors rarely or never require the 
formal cession of any of the hunting-grounds of the vanquished. 
The unrestrained passions of individuals, and the satiety of 
long continued peace, intolerable to the Indian, soon again 
lead to the renewal of hostility. 

The successful hunter ranks next to the brave warrior in 
the estimation of the savage. Before starting on his grand 
expeditions, he prepares himself by a course of fasting, dream- 
ing, and religious observances, as if for war. He hunts with 



(Uesioa, Upera a i*l«, no. t., tll ; ^urvma m iiu. ia., jj^...^.u. 1...U., 

Calon met anssi la pile ct le pilon, au nombre dos meubles rnstiqiies 
de son temps. Les Pisons prirent leur nom de octte maniero de piler 
le bled."— Lafitau. 

f "I! leur suffit d'an morceau de bois recourbS de trois doigts de 
largeur, atlflchS a nn long monche qui leur sert a sarcler la tetre, et 
a la remoer legeremenl." — lafltau, torn, ii., p. 76. 

Catliu saje that the tribe of Mandans raise a great deal of oom. 
This is all done by tho women, "ho make their lioes of the shoulder- 
blades of the bufTalo or elk, ani! dig the ground over instead of plow- 
ing it, which is oonseqnenily done with a \o.^K deal of labor. — Vol, i., 
p. 121. 
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nature there usually reigns a wonderfol tranquillity. A dead- 
ly hostility exists between the different tribes, but among the 

* "Kothing sodiattnody marks tho unciriUzed condition of the North 
American Indian as his tolal ignorance of the art of metallurgy. Forged 
iron has been in use amung the inhabitants of onr bemispherB from 
time immcmoriai ; for, though the process employed for obtiuning the 
malleability of a mctft! in its malleable state is very complicated, yet 
M. de Marian has clearly proved that the several eras at which writ- 
era have pretended to fix the discovery are entirely fabuions." — Lettm 
tar la Chine. 

Consequently the weapons of brass and other instruments of metal 
found in the dikes of Upper Canada, Florida, &c., arc among the 
strongest indications of the superiority of those anoient races of 
America who have now entirely passed away. 

"Enow, then," says Cotton Mather, "that these doleful creatures 
are the veriest mins of mankind. They live in a country full of 
metals, bat the Indians were never owners of so much as a knife till 
we came amonir Iheni. Their name for an Englishman was 'knife- 
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members comprising eacb the strictest imion exists. The 
honor and prosperity of his aation is the leading object of 
the Indian. This national feehng forms a link to draw him 
closely to Ms neighbor, and he rarely or never uses violence 
or evil speech agaiast a countryman. Where there is scarce- 
ly such a thing aa individual properly, governmeut and just- 
ice are necessarily very much simplified. There exists al- 
most a community of goods. No man ivants while another 
has enough and to spare. Their generosily knows no bounds. 
Whole tribes, when ruined by disasters in war, fmd unlimit- 
ed hospitality among their neighbors ; habitations and hunt- 
ing-grounds are allotted to them, and they aro received in 
every respect as if they were members of the nation that 
protects them. 

As there is generally no wealth or hereditary distinction 



mg this people, the sole claim to e 
such personal qualities as can only be conspicuous in war, 
council, or the chase. During times of tranquillity and in- 
action all superiority ceases. Every man is clothed and 
fares alike. Relations of patronage and dependence are un- 
known. All are free and equal, and they perish rather than 
submit to control or endure correction. During war, indeed, 
or in the chase, they tender a sort of obedience to those who 
excel in character and conduct, but at other times no form of 
government whatever exists. The names of magistrate and 
subject are not in their language. If the elders interpose be- 
tween man and man, it is to advise, not to decide. Author- 
ity is only tolerated in foreign, not in domestic affairs. 

Music and dancing express the emotions of the Indian's 
mind. He has his songs of war and death, and particular 
moments of his life are appointed for their recital. His 
great deeds and the vengeance he has inflicted upon his en- 
emies aro his subjects ; the language and music express his 
passions rudely but forcibly. The dance* U still more im- 

* ChiteaubriEUid, vol. i,, p. 333 ; Charlevoix. 

"The daiiocs of the Ecd Indians form a singulm and iropOTtant 

feature througliQut the customs of the abofigines of tho New World. 

In those are iTPilied, by siS"^ »''" undcrslooil by tho iiWiated, ajid, 

a" ii were by hie,v>alq4,ir;^etio.,. tliQir hUlL-ri™l event'.', their pro- 

VOl! I-— K 
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boidt s Nouveau Eapagnc, vol. i., p. 411. 

See, alHO, Lafilau's Mxvrs des Sauvagei Ameriqnaim comparis mtx 
maurt de> premiers timpi, lorn, i,, p. 526. He refers to Plutarch, in 
Lymrga, for an account of simUar Spartan danoes, 

* Charlevoix; Lafilaa; Boneher, Hittaire du Canada. 

" The players prepare for their ruin by reUgious obsetvancos ; they 
feat, they watch, they pray." — Chafe-tubriand, vol. i., p. 240. See 
Appendix, No. LIX. 
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beyond the P^ocky Mountains, where the murrain of per- 
verted civilization has not j'et spread. There he may still 
find the virtues and vices of the savage, and lead among 
those wild tribes that fascinating life of liberty whicli few 
have ever been known to abandon willingly for the restraints 
and luxuries of civilization and refinement. 
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a Lower House, possessing the power of taxation, elected 
by the people. All laws, however, enacted by thesa local 
authorities were subject to tte approbation of the British 
crown. This was the outline of colonial constitutions ia 
every Norlh American settlement, except in those established 
under peculiar charters. The habit of aelf-govemment bore 
its fruit of sturdy independence and self-reliance among our 
transatlantic bretliren, and the prospect of political privileges 
offered a special temptation to the English emigrant to em- 
bark his fortunes in the New World. At their commence- 
ment trade was free in all, and religion in most of the new 
colonies ; and it was only by slow degrees that their fiscal 
regulations were brought under the subordination of the 
mother country. 

Although a general sltetch of British colonization in North 
America is essential to the illustration of Canadian history, 
it is unnecessary to detail more than a few of the leading 
features of its nature and progress, and of the causes which 
placed its interests in almost perpetual antagonism with 
those of French settlement. This subject is rendered not 
a little obscure and complicated by the contradictory claims 
and statements of proprietors, merchant adventurers, and 
settlers ; the separation of provinces ; the abandonment of 
old, and the foundation of new settlements.* 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert,t of Compton, in Devonshire, formed 
the first planof British colottiaation in America. Queen Eliza- 
beth who th n e the crown, willingly granted a patent 

n y ng mo ample gifts and powers to her worthy a,nd 
d u ed sub t. He was given forever all such " hea- 

hen and ba ba us countries" as he might discover, with 
ab u au h therein, both by sea and land. Only 

hoD a and a h h part of the gold and silver that might 
be b a d wa served for the crown. 

Teh p d tion of Sir Humphrey Gilbert failed in 

# S P Bancroft's History of the United Slates. 

f " Sir Hompbiej bad publiahed, in 1576, a treatise eonoeriiing a 
northwest pa.ss»ge to the East Indies, which, although tinctured with 
the pedantry of the age, is full of practical sense and judicious argu- 
ment."— P. F. Tjtler's Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 26. 
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the very commencement. The adventurers were unfortu- 
nately selected; many deserted the cause, and others engaged 
in difiiL -Irons quarrels among themselves. The chief was 
ultimately obliged to set out with only a few of his own 
tried friends. * He encountered very adverse weather, and 
was driven back with the loss of a ship and one of his trust- 
iest companions t [1580]. This disaster was a severe blow 
to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, as most of h s property was em- 
barked in the undertaking. However w th unshaken de- 
termination, and aided by Sir George Peckhaii Sir Walter 
Raleigh, J and other distiiiguishod men he again equipped 
an expedition, and put to sea in the year 1 j& i 

• " Sir Walter Raleigh, step-brother to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, was 
one of his companions in this enterprise, and, although it proved un- 
successful, the iDStruotions of Sir Hnmphrey could not fail to be of 
service to Raleigh, who at this time was not much above twenty-fiv^ 
while the admiral must have been in the maturity of his years and 
abiUties."— Tytler, p. 27. , „ ^ r riw„ ™», 

t " On its homeward passage, the small squadron ol Gilbert waa 
dispersed and disabled by a Spanish fleet, and many of the company 
were filaini but, perhaps owmg to the disastrous issue of the fight, it 
has been slightly noticed by the Englbh historians. — UWy s i-i/e oj 
Raleigh, p. ^8, 29. . , , 

% Raleigh, who had by this time risen into favor with the queen, 
did not embark on the expedition, but he induced his royal mistress to 
»ake so deep an interest in ils success, that, on the eve of its sailmg 
from Plymouth, she commissioned him to convey to Sir H. «'"'«"''«'• 
earnest wishes for his success, «ilh a special Wken of regm:d--a little 
Winket representing an anchor guided by a lady. The foUowmg was 
Raleish's letter, written from the court : Brother— I have sent you 
a token from her majesty, an anchor guided by a lady as J™.^"* 
and, further, her highness wUied me to send you word that she wished 
Tou as great good hap and safety to your ship as if she herself >*ere 
Ze in person, desiring you to have care of yourself as of that which 
she tendereth: and therefore, for her sake, you must provide for it 
accordindy- Farther, she commandeth that you leave your picture 
with me For the rest, I leave tUl our meetmg, or to the report of 
this bearer, who would needs be the messwger of this good ne\^^ 
So I commit you to the will and protection of God, who sends us such 
life and death as he shaU please or hath appointed. R'fhmond, the 
Friday morning. Your true brother, Waltee, B/li.eigb. —This let- 
ter is indorsed as having been received March 18, 1582-3, and it may 
be remarked that it settles the doubt as to the truth of P"""' « ^t™^ 
of the golden anchor, questioned by Campbell in his i'"^'*/ f^ -f^ 
n«rah In the Biroolo^a Anglic, P- 65, there is a fine prmt of Sir 
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mentioned in the text. Raleigh's letter explains this difierence. When 
Sir Humphrey was at Plymouth, on the eve of sailing, the queen com- 
mands him, via see, to leave his picture with Raleigh. This must 
allude (0 a portrait already painted; and, ofcoiii'se, the goiden anchor 
then sent could not he seen in it. Now, he perished on the voyage. 
The picture at Devonshire House, mentioned by Granger, which bears 
this bonorahJe badge, must, therefore have been painted afttr hia 
death. — Tytler's Raleigh, p. 45 ; Granger's Biographical History, vol. 
i.,p.246| Cajley, vol. i., p. 31; Prince's TFortiics o/ DeuorasMrc. 

* " This ship was of 200 tons burden : it had been built under 
Raleigh's own eye, equipped at his expense, and commanded by Cap- 
twn Butler, her roaster being Thomas Davis, of Bristol." — Tytler, p. 44. 
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American coast. Owing to his imprudence in approaching 
the foggy and dangerous shore too closely, the largest vessel * 
stTuck, and went to pieces. The captain and many of the 
crew were lost ; some of the remainder reached Newfound- 
land ia an open boat, afier having endured great hardships. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert altogether failed ia reaching any 
part of the main land of America. The weather became 
very bad, the winter approached, and provisions began to 
fail : there was no alternative but to return, and with bitter 
regret and disappointment he adopted that course. The 
two remaining vessels proceeded in safety as far as the me- 
ridian of the Azores ; there, however, a terrible tempest as- 
sailed them. On the afternoon of the 9th of September the 
smaller of the two boats was observed to labor dangerously. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert stood upon her deck, holding a book 
in his hand, encouraging the crew. '■ We are as near to 
heaven by sea as by land," he called out to those on board 
the other vessel, as it drifted past just before nightfall. 
Darkness soon concealed his little bark from sight ; but for 
hours one small light was seen to rise and fall, and plunge 
about among the furious waves. Shortly after midnight it 
suddenly disappeared, and with it all trace of the brave 
chief and his crew. One maimed and storm-tossed ship 
returned to England of that armament which so short a 
time before had been sent forth to take possession of a New 
World, t 

The English nation was not diverted from the pursuit of 
colonial aggrandizement by even this disastrous failure. The 
queen, however, was more ready to assist by grants and 
patents than by pecuniary supplies. Many plausible schemes 
of settlement were put forward ; but the diiSculty of obtain- 

* The Delight. The Swollow had, a short time before, been sent 
home with some of the crew, who were sick. The remaining barks 
were the Golden Hind and the Squirrel, the first ot forty, the last of 
ten tons Irardcn. ror what reason does not appear, the admiral in- 
sisted, against the remonstrimees of his officers and craw, in having 
his flag ill the Squirrel. It was a fatal resolution. The larger vessel, 
the Golden Hind, arrived at Falmouth on the 22d September, 1583. 

t See Captain Edward Haiea's Narrative of tht Expedition of Sir 
Bii'Tiphrey Gilbert; Haklnyt, vol. iii., p. 143-159. 
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ing sufficient means of carrying them into effect, prevented 
their being adopted. At length the illustrious Sir Walter 
Raleigh undertook the task of colonization at his own sole 
charge, and easOy obtained a patent similar to that conferred 
upon Sir Humphrey Gilbert. He soon sent out two small 
vessels, under skillful naval officers, to search for his new 
government. Warned by the disasters of their predecessors, 
they steered a more southerly course. Whea soundings in- 
dicated au approach to land, they already observed that the 
breeze from the shore was rich with delicious odors of fruits 
and flowers. They proceeded very cautiously, and presently 
found that they had reached a long, low coast, without har- 
bors. The shore was flat and sandy ; but softly undulating 
green hills were seen in the interior, covered with a great 
profusion of rich grapes. This discovery proved to be the 
island of Okakoke, off North Carolina. [1584.] The En- 
gbsh were well received by the natives, and obtained from 
them many valuable skins in exchange for trinkets. Some 
limited explorations were made, after which the expedition 
returned to England, bearing very favorable accounts of the 
new country,* which filled Raleigh with joy, and raised tho 
expectations of the whole kingdom. In honor of England's 
maiden queen, the name of Virginia was given to thk land 
of promise. 

Sir Walter Ealeigh now embarked neariy all his fortune 
m another expedition, consisting of seven small ships, whieh 
he placed under tho able command of Sir Richard Greenville 
surnamed "the Brave." The Httle fleet reached Virginia 
on the 39th of June, 1585, and the colony was at once 
landed. The principal duties of settlement were intrusted 
to Mr. Ralph Lane, who proved anequa! to the charge. 
The coast, however, was explored for a considerable distance, 
and the magnificent Bay of Chesapeake discovered. 

Lane penetrated to the head of Roanoke Sound ; there, 
* Oldy'9 Life of Malcigh, p. 58. The description given of Vir- 
ginia by the two captains m command of the expedition (Captains 
Philip Anmdaa and Walter Barlow) was, that "the soil is the most 
plentiful, sweet, fruitful, and wholesome of aU the world. We foand 
the people most gentle, loving, ikithfnl, void of all guile and treason, 
and such as lived after the manner of tho Golden Ago." 
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without provocation, he seized a, powerful Indian chief and 
his eon, and retained the latter a close prisoner, in the hope, 
through him, of ruling the father. The natives, exasperated 
at this injury, deceived the English with false reports of great 
riches to he found in the interior. Lane proceeded up the 
river for several days with forty men, hut, suffering much 
from, tho want of provisions, and having heen once openly 
attacked by the savages, he returned dishearisned to the 
coast, where he found that the Indians were prepared for a 
general rising against him, in a confederacy formed of the 
surrounding tribes, headed by a subtle chief called Pemisapan. 
In the mean time, however, the captive became attached to 
the English, warning them of the coming danger, and naming 
the day for tho attack. Lane, resolving to strike tho first 
blow, suddenly assailed the Indiana and dispersed them ; 
afterward, at a parley, he destroyed all the chiefc with dis- 
graceful treachery. Henceforth the hatred of the savages to 
the English became intense, and they ceas«d to sow any of 
the lands near the settlement, with the view of starving their 
dangerous visitors. 

The colonists were much embarrassed by the hostilities of 
the Indians ; the time appointed by Raleigh and GreenviUe 
for sending them supplies had passed ; a heavy despondency 
fell upon their minds, and they began earnestly to wish for 
a means of returning home. But, suddenly, notice was given 
that a fleet of twenty-three sail was at hand, whether friendly 
or hostile no one could tdl : to their great joy, it proved to 
be the armament of Sir Francis Drake. Lane and his fol- 
lowers immediately availed themselves of this opportunity, 
and with the utmost haste embarked for England, totally 
abandoning the settlement. [1586.] A few days after this 
unworthy flight, a vessel of 100 tons, amply provided with 
aid for the colony, arrived upon its deserted shores ; the 
crew in vain searched the coast and neighborhood for their 
fellow-countrymen, alid then steered for England. A fort- 
night after Sir Richard Greenville arrived with three well- 
appointed ships, and found a lonely desert where he had 
expected a flourishing colony : he also returned to England 
in deep disappointment, leaving, however, a small parly to 
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hold liosaefiaion of the countrj tU ht 1 11 I 

The tioblo R.a.le gh was not dibcoura d bj h 1 ] py 
compho^tioii of eiroiB and diaaiters h m d tely d 
patched another expedition with three h p d h m 
mand of John ^\ hite B it a terrible h p d If 

on their arriial the fuct razed to th gr 11 

ruined and overgrown with grass, and a f d b 

told the fate of their countrymen. The 1 tl I h d 

been assailed by >UU Indians, and all t! 1 d j 

or druLn into the interior to an unktio f B 

fortunati, error White attacked one o h f b h 

were friendlj to the English, in the at p g 1 

cruel massac \.H th u 1 appv xpl 1 p 11 d 

by the discont at f 1 f II w t r L gl f 

the purpose f p th m ppl F 

delays it wa t tdl 1 90 that th ped h d 

"V irginia Btaan 1 addsl (n4p« 

that fatal si i] 1 y 1 It by Wh J d b n d 

Btroyed like tpd Ilhal bddh 

Bchem i of setti nt that ha 1 p d r 1yd 

him and all n n d and th b a Sir E. h d G 11 

■was soon aft la [lo91 ]1 

* Unf rlunale!} on White's arrival in E as 

wl oily engrossed by the expected invasion of pa nn 

Sir Richa d tireen ilie who was preparing to sai i, a, d 

notice that his servioea were wanted at home. R 1 gb h w 
trived to send oat White with two more vessels h y w k d 

by a Spanish ship of -war, and bo severely sh d h i y 

obliged to return, Anotliar expedition could bud rtak 1 

1590 ; and no traee could then, or ever ftftei b d h unf 

tunate colony left by White. 

" Robertson reproaches Raleigh with levilj w h vi p h 

scheme of a Virginian colony. But, really, wh n w ns d h 
the course of four years he had sent out seven successive expeditions, 
each more unfortunate than the other, and had spent d£40,000 — nearly 
his whole forlune — without the least prospect of a return, it can not 
be viewed as a very nnaccountablo caprice that he should gel sick of 
the business, and be glad to transfer it into other hands," — Murray 
vol, i,, p, 254. 

t For an account of Sir Richard Greenville's death, sec Appendix, 
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The interest of the public in Virginia remained suspended 
till the year IGOa, when Captain Bartholomew Gosnold 
undertook a voyage thither, and brought back such brilliant 
reporte of the beauty and fertility of the country, that the 
dormant attention of the English toward this part of the 
world was again aroused. In 1606, Arundel, Lord War- 
dour, sent out a vessel under the command of Captain 
Weymouth, to make further discoveries. The report of 
this voyage more than confirmed that of the preceding:. 

The English nation were now at length prepared to mako 
aa efficient attempt to colonize the New World. In Lon- 
don, and at Plymoutij. and Bristol, the principal maritime 
cities of the kingdom, the scheme found numerous and ardent 
supporters, James I., however, only granted such powers to 
the adventurers as suited his own narrow and arbitrary views i 
he refused to sanction any sort of representative government 
in the colony, and vested all power in a council appointed by 
himself* Virginia was, about that time, divided somewhat 

* " Tbe fundamental idea of ihc older Biitish fidonlai policy appears 
to have been, that wherever a man went, he carried with him the righta 
of an Englishmaj], whatever these were supposed la be. In the taign 
of James I., the state doctrine was, tbat most popnlar rights were 
usurpations; and the colonists of Virginia, sent out under the protec- 
tion of government, wece therefore placed under that degree of control 
which the state believed itself authorized to exercise at home. The 
Puritans exalted civil franchise to a republican pitch; their colonies 
were therefore republican; there was no snch notion aa that of an in- 
termediate state of tutelage or semi-liberty. Hence the entire absence 
of solicitude on the part of the mother country to interfere with the 
internal government of the colonies arose not altogether from neglect, 
but partly from principle. This is remarkably proved by the fact that 
representative government was seldom expressly granted in the early 
oharterE ; it mas aammed by the colonists as a matter of right. Thus, 
to use the odd espresslon of the historian of Massachusetts, 'A house 
of burgesses broke out in Virginia,' in IGl!*,' almost immediately after 
its second settlement; and although the constitution of James contained 
no such element, it was at once acceded to by the mother country as 
a thing of course. No thought was ever seriously entertained of sop- 
plying the colonies with the elements of an aristocracy. Virginia was 
the only province of old foundation in which the Chinch of England 
was established ; and there it was abandoned, with very httle help, to 
the caprice or prejudices of the colonists, under which it speedily de- 
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capriciously into two parts : the southern portion was giveo 
to a merchant company of JjonUon, the northern to a mer- 
chant company of Bristol and Tlymouth.* 

The Eouthem, or London Company, were the first to 
commence the work of colonization with energy. On tha 

flayed. The Puritans enjoyed, undiBturbed, their peculiar notions of 
eooiesiaatieal goveriauent. ' It coneerneth New England always to 
rememher that they were originally a plantation roligioas, not a plant- 
ation of trade. And if any man among ns make religion as twelve, 
and Ibe world as thirteen, such an one hath not the spirit of a trnc 
New Englandman.' And when they chose to illustrate this noble 
principle by decimating their own numbers by persecution, and ex- 
pelling from their hraita all dissenters from their owa eslablishment, 
the mother coantry never exerted herself to protect or proliibit. The 
only ambition erf the stale was to regulate the irade of its colonies ; in 
this respect, and this only, they were fenced round with restrictions 
and watched with the most diligent jealousy. They had a right to 
self-government and self-lasalion ; a. right to religious freedom, in the 
sense which Ibey chose themselves to put upcm the word ; a right to 
construct their municipal polity as they pleased; but no right to con- 
trol or amend the slightest fiscal regulation of the imperial aolhorily 
however oppressively it might bear upon them. 

" Such, I say, were the general notions prevailing in England on the 
subject of colonial government during the period of the foundation and 
early development of our transatlantic colonies — the notions by which 
the practice of government was regulated — although I do not assert 
that they were framed into a consistent and logical theory. Perhaps 
we sbali not be far wrong m regardmg Lord Chatham as the last dis- 
tinguished assertor of these principles, in m age when they had began 
to be partially superseded by newer speculations." — Merisale On Col- 
imitation, vol. i., p. 102. 

* "In the spring of 1606, James I. by patent divided Virginia into 
two colonies. The southern included all lands between the 34th and 
41at degrees of north latitude. This was granted to the London Com- 
pajiy. The northern included all lands between the 38th and 45th 
degrees of north latitude, and was granted to the Plymouth Company. 
To prevent disputes about territory, the colonies were forbidden to plant 
within a hundred miles of each otlier. There appears an inconsistency 
in thes6 grants, as the lands lying between the 38th and 4lEt degrees 
are covered by both patents. 

"In the month of August, 1615, Captain John Smith arrived in 
England, where ho drew a map of the northern part of Virginia, and 
called it New England, From this time the name of Virginia was 
confined to the southern part of (he colony."— Winterbottora's Hiatoru 
of America, vol. iv., p. i f,5. See Bancroft's Hiilory of the United Slates, 
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19th of December, 1G06, they dispatcheJ an expedition of 
three vessels, comraaBded by Captain Newport, comprising 
a number of people of rank and distinction. Among these 
was Captain John Smith, whose admirable qualities were 
afterward so conspicuously and usefully displayed. The 
expedition met with such delays and difficulties that it was 
at one time on the point of returning to England. At 
length, however, they descried an unknown cape, and soon 
afterward entered Chesapeake Bay, where the beauty and 
fertility of the shores even surpassed their expectations.* 
On first landing, they met the determined hostility of the 
savages, but when the fleet proceeded to Cape Comfort, they 
there received a more friendly reception, and \vere invited 
ashore. The Indians spread their simple stores of dainties 
before the strangers, smoked with them the calumet of peace, 
and entertained them with songs and dances. As the ex- 
pedition moved higher up the bay, where no English had 
been before seen, it met with a still more cordial welcome. 

Jamestown was the first permanent English settlement 
established in America, although it has not since risen to 
very great importance. The site was chosen by this ex- 
pedition about forty miles above the entrance, upon the banks 
of James River, where the emigrants at once proceeded to 
establish themselves. They sufiered great distress from the 
commencement on account of the bad quality of the provisions, 
furnished under contract by Sir Thomas Smith, one of the 
leading members of the company. Disease soon followed 
want, and in a short time fifty of the settlers died. Under 
these difficult circumstances, the energy and ability of Cap- 
tain John Smith pointed him out as the only person to com- 
mand, and by the consent of all he was invested with absolute 
authority. He arranged the internal affairs of the colony as 
he best could, and then set out to collect supplies in the 
neighboring country. The Indians met him with derision, 
and refused to trade with him ; he therefore, urged by neces- 
sity, drove them away, and took possession of a village well 
stocked with provisions. The Indians soon returned in force 
and attacked him furiously, bul were easily repulsed. After 
* Pcroy, in Purchas, iv., I0S7. 
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their defeat they opened a friendly intercourse, and furnished 
the required supplies. Smith made several further excursions. 
On returning to the colony, he found that a conspiracy had 
been formed among his turbulent folIowerB to break up the 
settlement and sail for England ; this he managed to suppress, 
and soon again started to explore the country. In this ex- 
1 d'f u he rashly exposed liimsclf unprotected to the assaults 

tthlda d kp t mtOt 

a t mpt tpH Idb raihfm 

t m f m 11 t 11 g d 1 th t ltd 
H h d 1 1 p 11 t d 

h m tb 1 b w th g 1 t 1 J b 

Poc I t d gl t f h 1 d n I f impl d h 
fhmyfbwltm II w bl d 

ddth tp dbthg gild 

hhdi h fth Idd tm dwdtl 
tl d tb bl h Id t l 1 fi t Tl hi 

n d by h 1 gh d p ed th i If* 

S bwas aft w d rt d f f j t J 

and upnanUns hg}dttlll t 

[1608 ] 

Sm th f nd n h n 1 h t tl 1 t w fitt 
tinn tntEldH hdyd 

dl dtb thpp tnBhllhed t dm 
d t ly h -B Id k 1 1 Itl i H 1 n pt d 

tm •n lldtlpxlgdtEQ 

Th h tb g k d BS f P I ppl f 

p f h d t tl tU t 11 b 1 

f selfmEgldpIshdtt S af 

* "This oelebrateJ scene is preserved in a beautifQl piece of sculpture 
over the western door of the Rotnndii of the Capitol at Washington. 
The group consists of five figures, representing the precise moment 
when Pocahontas, by her interposition, saved Smith from being executed. 
It is the work of Capellano, a popi! of Canova's." — Thatcher's Indian 
Biography, vol. i., p. 22. See Appendix, No, LXI., for the History 
of Pocahontas. 

t Smith, in Pinkerton, xiii., 51-55. "The account is fully con- 
tained in the oldest book printed in Virginia, in our Cambridge library- 
It is a thin quarto, in black letter, by John Smith, printed in IfiOS." — 
Bancroft's Hitt. of the United Slaits, vol. i., p. 132. 
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h% lapij eseapt, fioni the hands of the "Images Smith 
a^ain started fearkaslj upon an evpedit un to explore the 
remainder of CheBapeike Eay He a-iiled m a "mall barge 
accompanied only hj twehe mi,n anl with this alenJer 
force completL.d a vojage of 30 DO miles ilong %a unknown 
coast among a fierce and geneially hostile | eople ind dep-^nd 
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" In the year 1610, the South Virginian or London Company sealed 
a patent lo Lord Delawaxr, constitating him Governor and Captain- 
General oC South Virginia. His name was given to a bay and rivCT-, 
and to the Indians who dwelt in the surrounding country, called in 
their own tongue Lenni-Lenape, which name signifies the okiginal 
TEOFLE. Lord Delawarr's health was rained by the hardships and 
anxieties he was exposed to in Virginia, and he was obliged to return 
to England in little more than a year. 
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voluntary emigration.* In IG25 only 1800 coavicts re- 
mained alive out of 9000 who had been transported at a 
cost of XlS.OOO.t The conti-acted and arbitrary system 
of the exclusive company was felt as a great evil in the 
colony. t This body was at length superseded by the for- 
feiture of its charter, and the crown afisumed the direction 
of affairs. Many years of alternate anarchy and tyranny 
followed. During the rebellion of Bacon in 1676, the 
most remarkable event in this early period of Virgmian 
history, English troops were first introduced into the Ameri- 
can colonies. Sir WilUam Berkeley, who was appointed 
governor in 1642, visited the insurrectionists with a terrible 
vengeance, when the death of the leader, Bacon, left them 
defenseless. " The old fool," said Charles II (with truth), 
" has taken away more lives in that naked country than I 
for the murder of my father." But, though the complamts 
of tho oppressed were heard in England with imparti iblv, 
and Berkeley was hunted to death by public opmion on hi** 
return there to defend himself, the permanent results of 
Bacon's rebeUion were disastrous to Virginia all the meas 

* Captain Smith says of Virginia, "that the number of felon" and 
vagabonds did bring such evil character on the place, that ■Jome did 
choose to be hanged rather than go there, and were ' — &i aham s 
Rise and Progresi of ike United States, sol. i., p. 71 

"England adopted in the seventeenth century the 93 stem ol trans- 
portation to her North American plantations, and the example uas 
propagated by Cromwell, who introduced the practice of selling his 
political captires as slaves to the West Indians. But the number of 
regular convicts was too small, and that of free laborers loo largo in 
the old provinces of North America, to have allowed this mfusion of a 
convict popnlalion to produce much efiect on the development of those 
comraunWes, elHier in respect of their morals or their health.' Our 
own limes are the first which have witnessed the phenomena of 
eommnnities, in which the bulk of the working people consists of 
felons serving out the period of their punishment." — Merrivale, 

t Stitb's Hilt, of Firgima, p. 167, 168 ; Chalmers's ^nnah 0/ the 
United Coloniei, p. 69. 
t Stith's Hitt. of Virginia, p. 307. 
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ares of reform which had been attempted during ita brief 
success were held void, and every restrictive feature that 
had been introduced into legislation hy the detested governor 
was perpetuated. 

Among the first settl \ aia gold wag the great 

object, it was every wl e ly ought, but ia vaia. 

Several ships were loal d w th a t of yellov? clay, and 
seat to England under the b 1 f that t contained the most 
precious of metals, but t was i und t be utterly worthless. 
The colonists next turn d th att t on to the cultivation 
of tobacco.* This spe d 1} b am profitable that it w is 
pursued even to tho ex 1 u f aJl ther industry 

* It is asserted by Camd h b was first brought into 

EnglaJid by Mr. Ralph Lai h n t aa chief governor ot 
Virginia in Ihe firsl exped U uu d d by Sir Riohatd Greenvdle 

There can be little doubt h La d ired (□ import it by his 

master, Sir "Walter Raleigh, h had een used in Fiance during 
his residence there. — Camden, in Kennet, vol. ii., p. 509. 

"There is a well-known tradition that Sir Walter first began to 
smoke it privately ui his stndy, anJ the servant coming in with his 
tankard of ale aad nutmeg, as he was iotent upon hia book, seeing 
the smoke issuing from his mouth, threw all the liquor in his lace by 
way of extinguishing the fire, anil, running down stairs, alarmed the 
family with piercing cries tiiat his master, before they conld get np, 
would be burned to ashes."— Oldy's Life of Raldgk, p. 74. 

" King James declared himself the enemy of tobacco, and drew 
agiunst it his royal pen. In the work which he entitled ' Coanterblnst 
to Tobacco,' he poured the most bitter reproaches on this 'vile and 
nauseous weed.' He followed it up hy a proolamation to restrain 
'the disorderly trading in tobacco,' as tending to a general and new 
corruption ot both men's bodies and minds. Parliament also took the 
fate of this weed into their most solemn deliberation. Various mem- 
bers inveighed against it, as a mania which infested the whole naUon ; 
that plowmen took it at the plow ; that it ' hindered' *e health of the 
whole nation, and that thousands had died of it. Its warmest friends 
ventured only to plead that, before the final anathema was pronounced 
against it, a little pause might be granted to the inhabuants of Vir- 
ginia and the Somcr's Isles to find some other means of existence and 
trade. James's enmity did not prevent him from endeavoring to hU 
his cofiera by the most enormous imposts laid upon tobacco, insomuch 
that the colonists were obliged for some time to send the whole into 
the ports of Holland. The government of New England, more con- 
sistently, passed a complete interdict against tobacco, the smoke of 
which they compared to that of the bottomless pit. Yet tobacco, iike 
other proscribed objects, throve under persecution, and achieved a 
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One Friday morning (March 22d, 1622) the Indians 
came to the town in great numhers, bearing presents, and 
finding their way into every house. Suddenly the fierce 
Bhout of the savages broke the peaceful silence, and the 
death-shriek of their victims followed. In little more than 
a minute, three hundred and forty-seven, of all ages and 
sexes, were struck down in this horrid massacre. Tho 
warning of an Indian converted to Christianity saved James- 
town. Tho surviving English assembled there, and began 
a war of extermination against the savages. By united 

final triumph over all ils enemies. IndeeJ, tho enmity against it was in 
some respects beneficial lo Virginia, as dmwing forth the most strict 
prohibitions against ' abusing and misemploying the soil of this Iruit- 
till kingdom' io the production of so odious an article. After all, as 
the impost for an avemge of seven years did not reach a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, it could not have that mighty influence, 
either for good or evil, which was ascribed to it by the fears and 
passions of the age." — Chalmers, b. i., ch. iii., with notes. Massaire, 
p. 210. Wives, p. 197, quoted by Murray. 

"Frenchmen they call those tobacco plants whose leaves do not 
spread and grow largo, but rather spite upward and grow tall ; these 
plants they do not lend, not being worth their labor." — Mr. Clayton's 
Letter to the Royal Society, 1688. Miscellanea CuHtaa, vol. iii., 
p. 303-310. 
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force, superior arms, and, it must be added, by treachery as 
black as that of their enemies, the white men soon swept 
away the Indian race forever from the Virginiau soil* 

As has been before mentioned, the northern pait of Vir- 
ginia was bestowed by royal grant upon a Merchant Com- 
pany of Plymouth, and other southern and western sea-ports. 
The first effort to take possession of the new territory was 
feeble and disastrous. Twenty-nine Englishmen and two 
Indians were sent out in a little bark of only fifty-five tons 
burden [1606]; they were taken by the Spaniards off the 
coast of Hispaniola, who treated thera with great cruelty. 
Some time after this ill-fated expedition had failed, another 
colony of 100 men, led by Captains Popham and Gilbert, 
settled on the Kiver Sagadahock, and built a fort called by 
them St. George. [1607.] They abandoned the settlement, 
however, the following year, and returned to England. The 
n t eject of British North American colonization was set on 
oobCpahm h -uid 

[ ] A m h ffi 






the ! as p B , . , ^ - i 

these cleared e"""^ '" "U their ^fflages, whioli ate situated u 
rniitEullest parts of the land, shall be inhabited by us, vberess u=i=- 
tofore the atnbbing of woods was tJie greatest labor. The way oL 
conqaering them is much more easy than that of ciylliring them by 
fdr means ■ for they are a rude, barbarous, and naked people, scat- 
tered in small companies, which are helps to victory, but hinderanooB 
to civility."'— IVocM relating to Virginia in the Bnlish Muie«m, 
quoted by Memvale. Sea Appendix, No. LXII. 
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bit finallj wat> ittacked bj strangle savages ind woundtd 
fafiUj 

Lut Btiil through ill thi-se d fEL-ulties an 1 disiaters ad 
veaturers pressed on to the feilile Western desert allured bj 
liberal grants of land from the chartered companies The 
undehned limits of the^e eoncossions led to constant and 
niis;,hievous quarreh among the settlers often ittended with 
■violence and bloodshed from thest, causes the earU progreaa 
of the colony wis very slow Une hundred and twenty 
yetis after England had discovered "\oith America she 
only possessed i few scatteied hshing huta along the shore 
But events were now at hand which at once stamped a. pi, 
culiar chariefer upon the colomzatnn of this jart of the 
New "World * and which were deat ned to e- 



' U faot eiivisagei sarluat 1 nllue oe qua e\en,ce le Nnui ii 
Conlineiit eur les destineea da genre humain sous le rapport les 
instLtuUons soeiales Lit tourmente religieuse da seizieme sieole en 
favorisant I essor d une hbte reflexion a prfludS a la tommente poll 
tiqne des temps dans iesquels nous moos Le premier de ces mouve 
mens ■» coincide aveo 1 epoque de ] etablissemeiit des colonies Euro- 
pSennes en Am6rique; le second s'est fait sentir vers la Hn du dis- 
huilieme sioole, et a fini par briser lea liens de dopendance qui 
nnissaient les deux mondes. ttne ciroonslance sur laquelle on n'a 
peut-etre pas assez fisS I'altention pnblique et qui tient a ces causes 
nij-sttciensea dont a dSpendu la distribution iniigale clu genre Immain 
Rar ie globe, a favorisfie, on poori-oit dite, n rendre posiible i'influenee 
politique que je vieiis de signaler. Une moili^ dn globe est rostee ai 
faiblemonl peupl^e que, raalnre le long trriTail d'une civilisation 
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once upon the humau race of an importance even yet incal- 
culable, 
indigene, gui a eu lieu eiitre les deeouvertes de Lief et de Colomb, aut 



_o peuples chassenrs. Cet ^tat de depopulation clans des pays fertilos 
et ^minemment aples a la enltiira de nos ofreales, a permis aux F.uro- 
p^ens (I'y foniJer des ^tablissemens sur une tehelle qu'auovine ooloniaa- 
tion de I'Asie el de I'Afrique n'a pu atteindre. Les peuples chasseurs 
ont 6te refoul^s des c&tes orientales vers I'interieur, et dans le nord de 
I'Am^rique, sous des eliiuats et des aspects de vegetation tres analogues 
a eeux des iles Brilanniques, il s'ost fonn6 par Emigration, des la fin 
de I'annSe 1620, des ooromunantfs dont les institutions se presentent 
comme le reflet des institutions litres de la mere patrie. La Nouyelle 
Angieferre n'^coit pas primitivement nn dtablissement d'industrie et 
de eommerce, comrao le sont encore les factoveries de rAfriquo; oo 
n'eloit pas une domination snr les peuples agricoles d'une race difler- 
ente, comme Tempire Britannique dans I'lnde, et pendant longteraps, 
I'empire Espagnole au Mexique ei au P6rou. La Nonvelle Angle- 
terre, qui are^u une premiere colonisation de quatre mille families 
de puritains, dont descend anjourd'hui un tiers de la population blanche 
des Etats Unis, 6toit un 6tablissoraent religieux. La liberty civila s'y 
montrait des I'orlgine inseparable de la liberty du oulte. Or I'histoire 
nous revele que les institutions libres de TAnglelerre, de la Hollande, 
et de la Suisse, raalgrS lear proximite, n'ont pas r6agi sur les peuples 
de I'Europe latine, comme ee reflet de formes de gouvernemens en- 
tierement demooratiques qui, loin de tout ennemi extSrieur, favorisds 
par une tendance uniforme et conslante de souvenirs el de vielles 
mceurs, ont pris dans un oalme long-temps prolong^, des dfiveloppe- 
mens inoonnus aux temps modernes. C'est ainsi que le manque de 
population dans des rfigions des Nouveau Continent oppos^es a I'Europe, 
ct le libre et prodigieux acoroissement d'une colonisation Anglaise au- 
dcla de la grande VBll6e de rAtlantiquo, a puissamment contnbae a 
changer la face politique et les destinies de I'anoien continent. On a 
affirm! que si Colomb n'avoit pas chang6, scion tea eonseils d Alonzo 
Pinzon,' le 7 Oclobro, 1492, la direction do sa route, qui 6toit de Test 
a I'ouest, et gouvernfi vers le sud-ouest, il seroit entrS dans le courant 
d'eaa chaude ou Gulf Stream, et auroit otS portS vers la Flonde, et 
de la peut-etre vers le cap Hatteras et la Virginie, incident d une ira- 
mense importance, puisqu'il auroit pu donner aux Elats Unis, en heu 
d'une population Protestante Anglaise, une population Catholique 
Espagnole."— Humboldt's Glog. du Nmviau Continent, torn, in.. 
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CHAPTER. X. 
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Tf'hilgift, p. 414, &o. ; Neale'a Puritam, vol. i., p. 53(>, 52T, quoted by 
Bancroft, vol. i., p, 290. 

t "The Gospel Aivomle asserts that 'the jadicLal law of Moset* 
being still in force, no prince or law ought to save the lives of (i«(cr 
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lowers of aD enthusiastic scceder named Brown* formed the 
first example of an independent system : each congregation 
was ia itself a Chnreli, and the spiritual power was wholly 
vested in its members. This sect was persecuted to the 
uttermost : the leader was Imprisoned in no less than thirty- 
two different places, and many of his followers suffered death 
itself for conscience' sake. Some of tho Brownists took ref- 
uge m Hollandt [15<)&] but impelled by a longmg for an 
mdependent home or perhaps urgcl by the mysterious im 
pulse of their great destiny the) cast their ejes upon that 
stem West in shore -whore the untrodden wilderness ofiered 
them at lea'^t tU freedom to worship God The j applied 
to the Lou Ion Company for a grant ol land declaring thit 
thej were weaned from the delicate milk ot the i native 
counfr; ani kn t together m i strict and sacred haul 

alios) heretics willful brefJterg of the Sabbath neglecters of the 
sacrament without just reason.' Well may the historian of the Puri- 
tans (Neale) say, ' Both parlies agreed in asswrting the necessity of a 
uniformily of public worship, and of using the ncord of the magistrate 
in mpport of thdr respective prinripUa.' It shoold never be forgotten 
by those who are inclined to blame th^ severe laws passed ^nst 
these Nonconformists, that the English government was dealing with 
mon whose avowed wish and object it was not simply to be tolerated, 
but to subvert existing institolions in Church and State, and set up in 
their place those approved by themselves." — Godlej's Lettert from 
America, vol. ii., p- 135. 

* " The moat noisy advocate of the new opinions was Brown, a man 
of rashness, possessing neither tme courage nor constancy. He has 
aonnned historical notoriety because his hot-headed indiscretion urged 

him to undertake the defense of separation Brown eventually 

purchased a living in the English Church by conformity.''— Bancroft's 
History of the United States, vol i., p. 287. 

t " But, although Holland is a country of the greatest religions 
freedom, they were not better satisfied there than in England. They 
were tolerated, indeed, but watehed. Their zeal began to have dan- 
gerous languor foe want of opposition, and being without power and 
influence, they grew tired ot tlie indolent security of their sanotnary. 
They were desirous ot removing to a country where they should see 
no superior."— Rnesell's Modern Europe, vol. ii,, p. 427. 

" They were restless from the consciousness of ability to act a more 

important part on the theater of the world thej wore moved by 

nn enlightened desire of improving their condition .... the honorablo 
ambition of becoming the founders of a state .^'—Bancroft's Hulory of 
the United States, vol. i., p. 303. 
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Aihom Email things could not discourage uor small discon 
l(,nfs ciuse to wish themsehes home again After soma 
delay they accomplished their ohject however the only 
security Ihey could obtain for religious independence was a 
promise that as long they demeaned themselves qiiielly no 
inquiry should he made * 

"Much of the hisf oiy of nations may he traci.d through t!i 3 
foundation and progress of their colon ea Each partictlar 
era his shown in tho settlements of the time t\pes ol the 
Keveril mother countries examples of the r sjotems and the 
iLSults ol their exigencies At one time this tjpp is of an 
adventurous at another ol a religious character now tormei 
by political again h\ social loflutnoes ihe depth and d i 
lahdity of this impress may bo meatuied hy the strength oi 
the first motives aal the gem s of the people fiom whom 
the (.migration Hows t The ancient colonies of Asia Minor 

* This was a piomi's from Jaraes I who had now sooceeiied lo 
the throne of Ln„lan I 

t A strongly maike 1 distinction exists between the Southern anil 
Northern Amencans The two ezlremefi are focmed by the ht,w 
Englanders' and the Virginians The former are certainly Ihe more 
respectable They are mdustnous, fnigal, enterprising, regular in 
their habits, pnre in their manners, and strongly impressed with sca- 
timents of religion The name Yankee, which we apply as one of 
reproach and derision to Americans m general, is assomed by them 
as tbeir natural and apprupnate designation.* It is a common proverb 
in America, that a Yankee mil Iitb where another would starve. 
Their very prospentj, however, with a certain reserve in their char- 
acter, and supposed steady attention to small gains, renders them not 
excessively popular with those among whom they settle. They are 
charged with a peculiar species of finesse, called 'Yankee tricks,' and 
the character of being 'up to every thing' is applied to them, we 
know not exactly how, in a sense of reproach. The Virginian planter, 
on the contrary, is lax in principle, ilestilute of industry, eager in the 
pursuit of rough pleasures, and demoralized by the system of negro 
slavery, which exists in almost a West Indian form. Yet, with all 
the Americans who attempt to draw the parallel, he seems rather the 
iavorite. He is frank, open-hearted, and exercising a splendid hospi- 
tality. Both Cooper and Judge Hall report him as a complete gen- 
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eminent and niluig statesmen in America — Washmglon, Jeflerson, 
Madison — were Virginians. Sarronnded ftom their infancy with ease 
and wealth, accustomed to despise, and to see despised, money on a 
small scale, and no laborious eserlions made for its attainment, they 
imbibe from youth the habits and ideas of the higher ciasseE. Lux- 
'irious living, gaming, horse-racing-, cook-fighting, and other rough, 
turbulent amusements, absorb a great portion of their life. Although, 
therefore, the leisure enjoyed by them, when well improved, may 
liave produced some very elevated and accomplished characters, they 
can not, taken at the bigheGt, be oonsidercd so respectable a class as 
their somewhat despised northern brethren j and the lower ranbs are 
decidedly in a state of comparative moral debasement." — Murray, 
vol. ii., p. 394. 

* " James I. ranked among their party, as much as he was able 
by severe usage, all those who stood up in defense even of civil liber- 
ty." — Bolingbroke'a Remarks itpori English History, p. 383. 
VOL. I. — L 
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powerful to sacrifice the monarch and subvert the Church 
and State. 

The Brownista, or, as they are more happily called, the 
Pilgrim fathers, set sail on the 12th of July, 1620, in two 
small vesaeb. There were in all 120 souls, with a moderate 
supply of provisions and goods. On the 9th of November 
they reached Cape Cod, after a rough voyage ; they had been 
obhged to send one of their ships back to England. From 
ignorance of the coast and from the lateness of the season, 
they could not find any very advantageous place of settle- 
ment ; they finally fixed upon New Plymouth,* where they 
landed on the 3lEt of December. During the remainder of 
the winter they sufiered terribly from cold, want, and sick- 
ness ; no more than fifty remained alive when spring came 
to mitigate their sufferings. The after progress of the little 
colony was for some time slow and painful. The system of 
common property t had excited grievous discontent ; this 
tended to create an aveiaon to labor that was to he produc- 
tive of no more benefit to tl« industrious than to the idle ; 
in a short time it became ne^ssary to enforce a certain 
degree of exertion by the punishmtsit of whipping. They 
intrusted all rehgions matters to the gifted among their 
brethren, and would not allow of the formation of any 
regular ministry. However, the unsuitableness t£ these sys- 
tems to men subject to the usual impulses and weakness of 
human nature soon became obvious, and the first crajrs 

* " In memory of the hospitalities which the company had received 
at tlie last English port from which they had sailed, this oldest New 
England colony obtained the name of Plymouth, The two vessels 
which conveyed the Pilgrim (atliers from Delft Haven were the 
Mayfiomer and the Speedwell. The Mayflower alone proceeded to 
Araecioa," — Bancroft, vol. i,, p, 313. 

t " Under the influence of this wild notion, the colonists of New 
Plymonth, in imitation of the primitive Christians, threw all their 
property into a common stock." — Robertson's America, book x. One 
of the many errors with which the volume of Robertson teems. 
There was no attempt at imitating the primitive Christians ; Iho 
partnership was a consequence of negotiation with British merchants ; 
the colonists preferred the system of private property, and acted upon 
il, as far and as soon as was possible. — Bancroft's History of the 
Utiitixt Slalei, vol, i., p. 306. 
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were graduaJly corrected. In the course of ten years tlie 
population reached to 300, aad the settlement prospered 
considerably. 

King James was not satisfied with the slow progress of 
American colonization. [1620.] In the same year that the 
Pilgrim fathers landed at Plymouth, he formed a new com- 
pany under the title of the Grand Council of Plymouth,* 
and appointed many people of rank and influence to its 
direction. Little good, however, resulted from this step. 
Though the council itself was incapable of the generous 
project of planting colonies, it was ever ready to make sale 
of patents, which sales, owing to Parliamentary opposition 
to their claims, soon became their only source of revenue,! 
They sold to some gentlemen of Dorchester a belt of land 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and extending 
three miles south of the River Charles, and three miles north 
of every part of the River Merrimac, Other associates in 
the enterprise were sought and found in and about London : 
"Winthrop, Johnson, Pinchon, Eaton, Saltonstall, Billingham, 
famous in colonial annals. Endicott, the first governor of 
the new colony, was one of the original purchasers of the 
patent. They were all kindred spirits, men of religious 



J the personal favoritea of the e 
arch. King James iesned to forty of his snbjeots, some of them 
memliers of his household and bis goveroment, the most wealthy and 
powerful of the English nobility, a patent, whioh in American annals, 
and even in the history of the world, has but one parallel. The 
territory conferred on the patentees in absolute property, with un- 
limited jurisdiction, the sole powers of legislation, the appointment of 
all officers and all forms of government, comprised, and at the time 
was believed to comprise, much more than a million of square mdes : 
it was, by a single signature of King James, given away to a corpora- 
tion within the realm, composed of bat forty individuals." — Bancroft, 
vol. i., p. S73. 

t "The very extent of the grant rendered it of little valoe. The 
results which grew out of the concession of this charter form a new 
proof; if any were wanting, of that mysterious connection of events by 
which Providence leads to ends that human councils had not con- 
ceived." — Bancroft, vol, i., p. 273. 

The Grand Council of Plyraoatb resigned their charter in 1635. 
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fervor TiniUng tke emotions ot enthusmbm with imbtnljng 
resrolution. in action 

The first wiutei brought to these colonii-ts the usual pnva 
tion suflenng and death but a now rapidlj increaBing em 
igration more thin filled up the places of all casualties 
From this period many men of lespectability and talent* 
especially ministers of the Go=pel sought that religious free 
dorat m America which wis denied them at home A 

* The uireumtlance "nhi h tl rei a greatei In ter on the coiuny 
than any other was the arrival ot Mr. John Cotton, the most esteemed 
<rf all the Purilan ministers in England. He wbb equally distinguished 
for his learning, and for a brilliant ^d figurative eloquence. He was 
ao generally beloved that his nonoonfbrmity to the ritual of the Estab- 
lished Church, ot which he was a minister, was for a considerable timo 
disregarded. At last, however, be was called before the ecolesiastioal 
oommission, and he determined upon emigration. ' Some reverend and 
renowned ministers of our Lord' endeavored to persuade him that the 
forms to which he refosed obedience were 'sufferable trifles,' and did 
not aotnally amount to a breach of the second commaudment. Mr. 
Cotton, however, argued so forcibly on the opposite side, that several 
of the most eminent became all that he was, and afterward followed 
his example. There went out with him Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone, 
who were esteemed to make ' a glorious triumvirate,' and were received 
in New England with the utmost osultalion. It was doubtless a severe 
trial to these ministers, who ap]>ear really to have been, as they say, 
'faithful watchfol, painful, serving their flock daily with prayers and 
a wh possessed such a repntation at home and over Europe, to 
And ha n sooner did any half-«razed enthusiast spring up or arrive 
n he 1 ny, that the people could he prevented only by the most 
d mpulsion from deserting their churches and flocking to Lira 

n a mas Vainly did Mr. John Cotton strive lo persuade Roger 
W 11 aras, he sectary, that the red cross on the English bMinef, or bis 
wif b ng in the room while he said grace, were ' sufferable trifles,' 
and Mrs. Hutchinson and her ladies' treated his advice and exhortations 
with equal disregard and contempt. One of tbem sent him a pound 
■of candles to intimate his need of more spiritual light. This was then 
the freedom for which his church and his coitntiy had been deserted." 
— Mather; Nealei Hutchinson. 

f "Robertson is astonished that Neale (see NeaJe, p. 56) should 
assert that freedom of religions worship was granted, when the charter 
expressly asserts the king's supremaoy. But this, m fact, was never 
the article at which they demurred ; for the spirit of loyalty was still 
very strong. It seems quite clear, from the confidence with which 
they went, and the manner in which they acted when there, that, 
though there was no formal or written stipulation, the most fall under- 
standing existed that very ample latitude was to be allowed in this 
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g u 1 mj 1 g-iven among the commercial and in- 

du tr las els constantly crowded from the English 

p t a til \tl ntio, tiU at length the court took the 

1 A p 1 ti n was issued " to restrain the disorderly 

t a p t t f h najesty's subjects, because of the many 

ill nd f t h imors, ' whose only or principal end is 

1 b J nd th aoh of authority.' " It has long been 

a p pul y h t eight emigrant ships were seized when 

h J 1 1 for America, and the passengers forced 

Id m n wh m were John Hampden,* Sir ArlhuT 

HI g a d Ol Cromwell. This tale has, however, 

b p d by modern historians. f 

respect. We bare seen on every occasion the vast sacrifices which 
kings were willing to make in order to people their distant possessions ; 
and the necessity was increased by the backwardness hitherto visible." 
— Murray's America, vol. i., p. 249. 

* During the year 1633 we find the name of John Hampden joined 
with those of six other gentlemen of family and fortune, who united 
with the Lords Say and Brooke in making a purchase from the Earl 
of Warwick of an extensive grant of htnd in a wide wilderness then 
called Virginia, but which now forms a part of the Slate of Connecticut. 
That these transatlantic possessions were designed by the associates 
ultimately, or under certain oontingenoies, to serve as an asylum to 
tJiemselvea and a home to their posterity, there is no room to doubt ; 
but it is evident that nothing short of circumstances constituting a 
moral necessity would have urged persons of their rank, fortunes, and 
habits of life to encounter the perils, privations, and hardships attendant 
upon the pioneers of civUization in that inhospitable chme. Accord- 
ingly, they for the present contented themselves with sending out aii 
agent to lake possession of these territories and to build a fort. This 
was done, and the town called Saybrook, from the united names of the 
two noble proprietors, still preserves the memory of the enterprise. 
Thev finally abandoned the whole design, and sold the land m 1636, 
probably.— Miss Ailtin's Life of Charles I., p. 4T1 . Bancroft, vol. i., 

' t "In one of these embargoed ships had actually embarked for 
their voyage across theAUantie two no less considerable personages 
than John Hampden and his kinsman, OUver Cromwell." — Life of 
Hampden, by Lord Nugent, vol. i., p. 254. London, 1832. 

Lord Nugent has fallen into the vulgar error, an invention, proba- 
bly, of the Puritan historian, and unanswerably disproved by a reference 
to Parliamentary records. See Miss Aikin's Life of Charlei /., vol. 
i p 472- Bancroft's BUlory of ike United States, vol. i., p. 411. 
The exultadon of the Puritan writers on the subject is excessive. 
They ascribe all ihe subsequent misfortunes of Charles 1. 1 "" '"" 
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Notwithstanding these unjust and mischievous prohibitions, 
a considerable numbei of emigrants still found their way across 
the Atlantic. But when the outburst of popular indignation 
swept away all the barriers raised by a short-sigiited tyranny 
against English freedom, many flocked back again to their 
native country to enjoy its newly-acquired liberty. [1648.1 
The odious and iniquitous persecution of the Puritans resulted 
gr h h m g g 

ta ta m 



T 



m e ce to this Ijraonical edict, as they call it. 

— Russell's Modem Europe, vol, li., p. 237. See Bancroft's History 
of the United Stalei, vol. i., p. 412. 

" Nothing oould be more barbarous than this I To impose laws on 
men which in conscience they thought they conlcl not comply with, to 
punish them for their nonoomplianoe, anil continually revile them as 
■nndutiful and disobedient subjects by reason thereof, and yet not permit 
them peaceably to depart and enjoy their own opinions in a distant part 
of the world, yet dependent on the sovereign : to do all this was base, 
barbarous, and inhuman. But persecutors of all ages and nations are 
near the same ; they are without the feelings and the understandings 
of men. Cromwell or Hampden could have given little opposition io 
the measures of Charles in the wilds of North America. In England 
they engaged with spirit egainst him, and he had reason to repent his 
hindering iheu- voyage. May such at all times be the reward of those ~ 
who attempt to rule over their fellowmcn with rigor : may Ihej find that 
they will not be slaves to kings or priests, but that they know the rights 
by nature conferred on them, and will assert them ! This will make 
princes cautious how they give themselves up lo arbitrary counsels, 
and dread the consequences of Ihem." — Harris's Life of Craniwetl 
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example of humaa waywardness* In their little oommon- 
wealth, seceders from tlie established forms of iaith wure 
persecuted with an unholy zeal. ImpriBonment, banishment, 
and even death itself, were inflicted for that free exercise of 
religious opinions which the Pilgrim fathers had sacrificed 
all earthly interests to win for themselves. In those dark 
days of fanatic faith or vicious skepticism, the softening in- 
fluence of true Christianity was but Uttle felt. The stem 
denunciations and terrible punishmeata of the Old Testament 
were more suited to the iron temper of the age than the 
gentle dispensatiouH of the New — the fiery zeal of Joshua 
than the loving persuasiveness of St. John. 

As the tenets of each successive sect rose into popularity 
and influenced the majority, they became state questions,! 
distracted the Church, and threatened the very existence of 
the colony. The first schism that disturbed the peace of 
the settlements was raised by Roger Williams at Salem. 
[1636.] This worthy and sincere enthusiast held many just 
and sound views among others that were wild and injurious : 
ho stoutly upheld freedom of conscience, and inconveniently 
contested' the right of the British crown to bestow Indian 
lands upon Englishmen. On the other hand, he contrived 
to raise a storm of fanatic hatred against the red cross in the 

« '-Mr Dudley one of the roost respectable of the governors, was 
found, at his death, with a copy of verses in his pocket, which iooluded 
the following couplet -. 



ir very close, which seemed supported by 
e chief outward Kymbol of a Puritan. In 
the CBse of a miniseer, it was considered essential that the ear should 
he thoroughly uncovered. Even sftet the example of Dr. Owen and 
other eminent divines had given a sanetion to letting the hair grow, 
and even to periwigs, ft numerous association was formed at Boston 
(where Mr. John Cotton was pastor), with Mr. Endicot, the governor, 
at their head, the members of which bound themselves to stand by 
each other in resisting long hair to the last extremity. Vane, a young 
man ot birth and fashion, continued for some time a reeasant against 
the unconth test of his prmciples, but at last we find a letter congrat- 
ulating him on having 'glorified God by cutting his hair.' "— Hutcbm- 
son's °MassachTiselts, quoted fay Murray. 
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changed it to Providence in eommemoralion of his wonderful escape 
from persecution. — Arfwedson, vol. i., p. 224. 

} Mather, vol. vii., ch. ii. ; Neale, oh. i., p. 138; HutohinEon, p. 
37. 39. 5 Ibid. 

II " Mr, Controller, Sir Harry Vane's eldest son, bath left his father, 
hi9 mother, his country, and that fortune which his ffither would have 
left him here, and is for conscience' sake gone into New England, 
there to lead the rest of his days, being about twenty years of age! 
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Charlea L, vol. p 4T9 

" Sir Harry ^ ane e u ned En and n med j after the loss 
of his eledion. His pe "Gona ex e e o he un hiir tableness and 
inloleranoe exe d up n one ano h by e w had tbemselvea 
been the victims of a similar spirit at home, seems to have produced 
for some time a tranqnilising effect upon the mind of Vfrne. He was 
reconciled to his father, married by his direction a lady of family, 
ohtained the place of joint treasurer of the navy, and exhibited for 
some lime no hostility to the measures of the government. But his 
fire was smothered only, not estinguiahed." — Miss Aikin's Life of 
Charles I., vol. i., p. 481. 

" After the Restoration of Charles II., Sir Harry Vane suffered 
death upon the block. (See Hatlam, vol. ii., p. 443. J The manner 
of his dentil was the admiration of his times." — Bancroft, vol. ii., p. 40. 

* Boston was the capital of Massachusetls, and the center of the 
most fervent Puritanism. 

" Boston may be ranked as the seat of the Unitarians, as Baltimore 
is that of the Roman Catholics, and Philadelphia diat of the Quakers. 

No axiom is more applicable to the pensive, serious, scrutinizing 

inhabitant of the New England States than this: 'What I do not 
understand, I reject as wordiless and falsei' so said one of the most 
learned men of Boston to me, ' Why occupy the muid with that which 
is incomprehensible? Have we not enough of that which appears 

dear and plain around us?' The greater part of the Bostonians, 

including every one of wealth, talents, and learning, have adopted this 
doctrine." — Arfwedson, vol. i., p. 179. 

" In Boston all the leading men are Unitarians, a creed peculiarly 
aueeptable to the pride and self-sufficiency of our nature, asserting, as 
it does, the independence and perfectibility of man, and denying the 
necessity of atonement or sanotifioation by supernatural influences. 

"Though every where in New England the greatest possible 
decency and respect with regard to morals and religion is still ob- 
served, I have no hesitation in saying that I do not think the New 
Englanders a riligioiis people. The assertion, I know, is paradoxical, 
but it is nevertheless true, that is, if a strong and earnest belief be a 
necessary element in a religious character : to me it seems to be its 
very essence and foundation. 1 am not now speaking of belief in the 
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little effect Tl b x us pnaciplcs were preached as 
■widely and z a u a b f re, till the civil authority resorted 
to the.rud a g n n f f rce, banished Mr. Wheelwright, 
one of the aw of his followers, from the colony, 

and fined and d f an s d others. Mrs. Hutchinson -was 
ultimately a d nd mned, and ordered to leave tho 

colony in s m ii Al hough she made a sort of recant- 
ation of h n xorable judges insisted in carrying 
out the sen * T unhappy lady removed to Uhodo 
Island, wh h b sb n through her influence, was elected 
governor, and -where she was followed by many of her devoted 
adherents. [1638.] Thus the persecutions in the old settle- 
ment of Massachusetts had the same effect as those in England 
— of elevating a few stubborn recusants into the founders of 

tntth, but belief in something or any thing which is removed from the 
action of the senses I ara not trusting to my own limited ob- 
servation in arriving at this conclusion ; I find in M. de Tocqueville's 
wort an assertion of the same fact. He accounts for it, indeed, in a 
different way What I oomplMn of is, not the absence of nom- 
inal, but of real, heartfelt, unearthly religion, saoh as led the Paritan 
Nonconformists to sacrifice country and kindred, and brave the dangers 
of the oeean and the wilderness for the sake of whal they believed 
God's truth. In my opinion, those men ware prejudiced and mistaken, 
and committed great and grievous faults ; but there was, at least, a 
redeeming element in their character — that ol high conscientiousness. 
There was no compromise of truth no sacrifice to expediency about 
them , they believed in the mvisible, and they acted on that belief. 
Every where the lone of religious feeling, since that time, has been 
altered and relaxed, but perhaps nowhere so much as in the land 
where the descendants ol those Pilgrims lived' —Godley's Leitcra 
from Omenta, vol ii , p 90, 133 

* " The arbitrary will ul the single tjrant, the e-ioesses of the pre- 
rogative, seem light when compared with their (the ruritans') more 
intolerant, more arbitrary, and more absolute power."— Commmteries 
on (Al! Life and Reign of Charles I., vol, iii., p. 28, bv I. D'Israeli. 
London, 1830. 
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states and nations. After her husband's death Mrs. Hutchin- 
soQ removed into a neighboring Dutch Eettlemeat, where 
she and all her family met with a dreadful fate ; they were 
Burprised by the Indians, and every one destroyed. [1643.] 

Although by these violent and unjust punishments, and by 
disarming the disaffected, the Antinomian spirit was for a 
time put down, unity was by no means restored. Pride and 
the love of novelty continually gave birth to new sects. 
Ministers, who had possessed the highest reputation in Eng- 
gland, saw with sorrow that their colonial churches were 
neglected for the sake of ignorant and mischievous enthusiastfi. 
Even common profligates and rogues, when other lesser vil- 
lainies had failed, aBSuraed the hypocritical semblance of soma 
peculiar religion, and enjoyed their day of popularity. 

The Anabaptists next carried away the fickle affections 
of the multitude, and excited the enmity of their rulers. 
[1643.] This schism first became perceptible by people 
leaving the church when the rites of baptism were being 
administered ; but at length private meetings fiir worship 
were held, attended by large congregations. The magistrates, 
as usual, practiced great severities against these seceders, first 
by fine, imprisonment, and even whipping; finally by banish- 
ment. The Anabaptists were, however, not put down by 
the arm of power, but were speedily forgotten in the sudden 
appearance of a stranger sect than any that had hitherto 
appeared even in New England. 

The people called Quakers had lately made their appear- 
ance in the north of England. [1648.] They soon found 
their way to America, where they were received with bitter 
hostility from the commencement [1656.] The dangerous 
enthusiasts who first went forth to preach the doctrines of 
this strange sect were very different men from those who 
now command the respect and good will of all classes by 
their industry, benevolence, and love of order. The original 
propagandists believed tha« the divine government was still 
administered on earth by direct and special communication, 
as in the times chronicled by Holy Writ : they therefore 
despised and disregarded all human authorities. To actual 
force, indeed, they only opposed a passive resistance ; and 
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their patience and obstinacy in carrying out this principle 
must excite astonisliment, if not admiration. But their 
language was most violent and abusive against all priests 
and ministers, governors and magistrates.* The women of 
this novel persuasion were even more fanatic than the men. 
Several leaving their husbands and children in England, 
crossed the seas to bear witness to their inspiration at Boston. 
They were, however, rudely received, their books burned, and 
themselves either imprisoned or scourged and banished. No- 
wise intimidated by these severities, several other women 
brought upon themselves the vengeance of the law by frantic 
and almost incredible demonstrations ; and a man named 
Pauhord endeavored to sacrifice his first-bom son under a 
supposed command from Heaven. 

The ministers and magistrates came to the conchision that 
the colony could never enjoy peace while the Quakers con- 
tinued among them. These sectarians were altogether un- 
manageable by the means of ordinary power or reason ; thev 
■would neither pay fines nor work in prison, nor, when liber- 
ated, promise to amend their conduct. The government 
now enacted still more violent laws against them, one, 
among others, rendering them habie to have their ears cut 
off for obstinacy ; and yet this strange fanaticism increased 
from day to day. At length the Quakers were banished 
from the colony, under the threat of death in case of return, 
* Mather affirms that the Quakers used to go about saying, "Wa 
deny thy Christ ; we deny thy God, whom Ihou callest Father, Son, 
and Spirit ; thy Bible is the word of the devil." They used to rise up 
soddenly in the midst of a sermon, and call upon the preacher to cease 
his abomiiialion. One writer says, " For hellbh reviling of the pain- 
ful mmisters of Christ, I know no people can match them." The fol- 
lowing epithets bestowed by Fisher on Dr. Owen ate said to be fah' 
specimens of their usual addresses : " Thou green-headed trumpeter 1 
thoo hedgehog and grmning Uog ! thou tuiker 1 thoo lizard ! thou 
whirligig ! thou firebrand I thou loose I thou mooncalf I ihou ragged 
tatterdemalion ! thou Uvest m philosophy aud logic, which are of the 
devil." Even Penn is said to have addressed the same respected divine 
as, " Thoo bane of reason and heast of the earth," When the governor 
or any magistrate came in sight, thej would call out, " Woe to thee, 
thou oppressor," and in the language of Soriptnre prophecy would an- 
nounce the judgments that were about to fall upon their head.—Neale, 
cap. 1., p. 341-345. Mather, b, vii., cap. iv. Hutchinson, p. 19fi-20D. 
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They were, however, scarcely beyoud the borders when a 
supposed inspiration prompted tliem to retrace tlieir steps to 
Boston : scarcely had their absence been observed, when their 
Bolemn voices were again heard denouncing the city of their 
persecutors. 

The horrible law decreeingthepunishment of death against 
the Quakers had only been carried by i. m^iority of thirteen 
to twelve in the Col 1 C 
strong opposition ; but t tb 
government, its atroci us p 
and four of the unhappy f 
The tidings of these t 

Even Charles II. was m d 

the protection of at least the lives of the obnoxious sectarians. 
He issued awarrant on the 9th of September, 1661, absolutely 
prohibiting the punishment of death against Qualters, and di- 

f that they should be seat to England for trial In con- 
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Virginia the joyful news of the Prince of Orange's proclama- 
tion ; he was immediately arrested ibr treason ; but the 
people rofio tumultuously, imprisoned the governor, and re- 
estabhshed the auth *ty f th ' Id gi t t O tl 
26th of May, a vessel d th th t 11 I t W 11 

iam and Mary had be p 1 m 1 E 1 d Al h 1 
the new monarch de 1 d him If f bly d p d t d 
the colonists, he did t t th b 1 d h t H 
however, granted th C t ly m 1 h t 

of the mother count y wl I d d tl p pi f N w 
England tolerably c d 

The colony was n i d ff f d 1 

frantic and insane th y t h d h tl t dm d and 

■which compromised its ry t Tfi ]\ E 1 d 

had brought with tl h b 1 1 t 1 ft p It 

among the early refo m 1 h Id d w Id 

ness where their lot t t d d deep 1 m 

pressions of superstlt p th d T j i 

of the family of Mr. P is t t fe 1 m dd 1 

afflicted with a singil mpl t p b bly 1 Ij 1 

character, which baffled tl d k 11 f 1 hb g 

physicians ; till one ra dec d 1 th tl t 1 1 d 

that the sufferers we bew hd Tmthtmpy 
and fasting were the med 1 p d d th wh 1 t a 
of Satem at length j 1 n d y f h m 1 Th 

patients, however, ddtp II Idseg 

woman denounced a th d T t b h tl f 

the evil. Mr. Pari 1 d h used d d 1 

in the view of extra t fs= fgultlhht 

length made, with m > b 1 p t 1 h p PP ae 

her persecutor. Fr tins t h m sch f Uj p d 

wider; a lespectahl I gjm M B gh d 

for witchcraft on the d f ii m I d m d 

to death, his only dtisebm htlw Ifht 

which had no existe d p b! N h ges 

multiplied daily ; th j ! f =* 1 m 1 11 f tl d 

and prisoners were tr f d t tl t 1 t! lly 

'infection spread, and fill d tl hi 1 j th 1 

Nothing couia afi 1 i f f tl 1 11 1 h 
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years, when an ignorant person attempting to revive thera by finding I 
bill agitinst a poor old woman in Surrey for the practice of wilahoraft, 
they were repealed, 10 George H, 1736,"— Viner's Mridgment. 
t Nealo, 7ol. ii., p.Ui-no. Mather, vol ii., p. 62-64. 
of Salem is 



Arfwedsoi 
insigniaoant pla^e, remavltable only inthe lun^"^"bktoZ">i^ h^yh^^r 
formerly eontained a superstitions population. Many lives have he;" 



s Bererley, a smali. 



been cruelly saorificed, and the barren hill is sti 
persons aecosed of witchcraft were hanir ni 
points out the place where the witches of''old 
records in a wort, truly original for "•'■' - 
who lived near Mns-sachnsetts " 






existence where 
tall trees. Tradition 
dec). Cotton Mather 
that the good people 
ight roused from their 



slumbers by the sound of a trumpet, summoning all the witches 
demons. —Cotton Mather's Magnalia; Arfwedson, vol. i., p. 186. 
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in America, that the herder popnlation, those most m contact 
with the natives, have heea usually men of wild and despe- 
rate character, the tainted foam of the advancmg tide of civ- 
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* "During the war h Ph p 1 
aliTe, and set them nprigh in h g 
English, since ymi cam 
above ground ; let as now h w 
the gronnd,'" — Narrat 
Harkian MmeUm,y, vol p 
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found it difficult to withstand them hut for an alliance with the second 
most powerful people, the Narragansets, whose ancient enmity to the 
Pequods for a time prevailed over their jealousy of the foreigners. 
Bot at length, when the Peqaods were nearly exterminated, the Nar- 
ragansets, seeing the power of the strangers paramount, began to side 
with their enemies. The Indian chiefs b^an to imitate the English 
mode of fighting, and even to assume English names, with some char- 
aoleristio epithet. One-eyed John, Stone-wall John, and Sagamore 
Sam, kept the colony in porpetuaj alarm. But their most deadly 
and formidable enemy was Philip, saohera of the Wampanoags, No 
Indian was ever more dreaded by civilized man. A century and a 
half has now elapsed since this hero of Pokanoltet fell a victim to his 
own race, bat even to this day his name Is respected, and the last 
object supposed to have been touched by him in his lifetime is con- 
sidered by every American as a valuable relic. This extraordinary 
man, whose real name was Metaeom, suooeeded his brother in the 
government of the Wampanoags. The n-rongs and grievances suf- 
fered by this brother, added to those which he had himself experienced 
from the English colonists, induced him to engage in a war against 
them. The issue might, perhaps, have been less doubtful, had not 
one of his followers defeated his plans by a premature explosion be- 
fore he had time to summon and concentrate his warriors and allies. 
From this time no smiles were seen on his face. Bat though he soon 
perceived that the great enterprise he bad formed was likely to be 
frustrated, he never lost that elevation of soul which dislingnished him 
to the last moments of his life. By his exertions and energy, all the 
Indian nations occupying the territory between Maine and Oie River 
Connectient, a distance of nearly 200 miles, took up arms. Every 
where the name of King Philip was the signal for massacre and 
flames. Bnt fraud and treason soon accomplished what open warfare 
could not effect; his followers gave way to nurabers; his nearest re- 
lations and friends forsook him, and a treacherous ball at last struck 
his heart. His head was carried round the country in triumph, and 
exposed as that of a traitor ; but posterity has done him justice. Pa- 
triotism was bis only crime, and his death was that of a hero." — 
ArCwedson, vol, i., p. 229. 
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alluded to this as the main object of his flock's coming out, when one 
of the principal meraters rose and said, ' Sir, yon ave mistaken ; our 
main object was to catch fish.' " — Murray's Aiaerica. 

"To this day the Council of Massachusets, in Uie impress of their 
public seal, have an Indian engraven, with these words : ' Come o^er 
and help as,' alloding to Acts, xv., 9."— Narrative of the Wars in 
New England, 1675. HarUian SUscellany, vol. v., p. 400. 

t " Among these vms the celebrated Eliot. Notwithstanding the 
almost incredible hardships endured by Eliot during his missionary 
labors, he lived to the age of eighty^is. He expired in 1690, and 
has ever since been known by the well-earned tille of Apostle to the 
Indians." — JHimOTiarj Records, p. 34. 

Dr. Dwight says of him, " He was naturally qualified beyond almost 
any other man for the business of a missionary. In promoting among 
the Indiaus agriculture, health, morals, and religion, this great and 
good man labored with constancy, faithfulness, and benevolence which 
place his name not unworthily among those who are arranged imme- 
diately after the apostles of our Divine Redeemer," Eliot translated 
the Holy Soriptares into the Indian language. In 1661, the New 
Testament, dedicated to Charles II., was printed at Cambridge, in 
New England, and about three years afterward, it was followed by 
the Old Tesfamenl, This was the fiist Bible ever printed in America ; 
and, though the impression consisted of 2000 copies, a second edition 
was required in 1685.— liid., p. 2T. 

" When at Harvard College, a copy of the Bible was shown me by 
Mr. Jared Sparks, translated by the missionary. Father El o o he 
Indian tongue. It is now a dead language, although p eached fo 
several generations to crowded congregations." — Lyell s Jn a 
vol. i., p. 260. ■ u u- . ^ 

" Eliot had become an acute grammarian by his a ale 
English university of Cambridge. Having finished his lalo u a d 
difBciilt work, the Indian grammar, at the close of i unde a ull 
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the education of the natives, whence some scholars were to 
be selected to preach the Gospel among their savage coun- 
trymen. Great obstacles were encountered in this good 
work ; the Indians showed a bigoted attachment to their 
own strange religious conceits, and their priests and conjur- 
ers used all their powerful influence against Christianity, 
denouncing in furiouB terms all who forsook their creed for 
the English God. Despite these difSculties, a number of 
savages were induced to form themselves in villages, and 
lead a civilized* and Chriatian life, under the guidance of 

sense of the diffioullies he had cnoounlered, and the aoqui^ilion he had 
made, he said, 'Prayers and pains, through faith in Christ Jesus, do 
any thing.' " — Life of Eliot, p. 55. 

" The Honorable Kobert Boyle often strengthened Eliot's hands and 
enoooraged him in hia work — he who was not more admirable among 
philosophers for his discoveries in science, than he was beloved by Chris- 
tians for his active kindness and his pious spiril." — Ibid., p. 64. 

"Nor was Eliot alone. In the islands round Massaohusctta, and 
within the Ihnits of the Plymonth patent, missionary zeal and mis- 
sionary enterprise were active; and the gentle Jfayhaw, forgetting 
the pride of learning, endeavored to win the natives to a new religion. 
At a later day, he took passage for New England to awaken interest 
there, and the ship in whicli he sailed was never more heard of. 
Bnt such had been the force of his example, that his father, though 
bowed down with the weight of seventy years, resolved on assuming 
the office of the son whom he had lost, and till beyond the age of 
fourscore years and twelve, continued to inslniot the natives, and 
wilh (he happiest results. The Indians within his inftnenoe, though 
twenty times more numarons than the whites in their immediate 
neighborhood, preserved an immutable friendship with Massachu- 
setts." — Bancroft's Hist of the United States, vol. ii., p. 97. See 
Xitsiotmry Records ; Life of Eliot ,■ MajWew's Indian ComerH ; T. 
Prince's Accoimt of English Minklers. 

' " History has no example to otTer of any successful attempt, how- 
ever slight, to introduce civiUzation among savi^e tribes in colonies 
or m their vicinity, except through the influence of religions mission- 
aries. This is no question of a balance of advantages — no matter of 
comparison between opposite systems. I repeat that no instance oan 
be shown of the reclaiming of savages by any other influence than 
that of religion. There are two obvious reasons why such should be 
the case : the first, that religion only can supply a motive to the 
governors, placed in obsciii'e situations, and without the reach of re- 
sponsibility, to aot with zeal, perseverance, and charity; the other, 
that it alone can supply a motive to the governed to undergo that 
alteration of habits through which the reclaimed savage must pass. 
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ministers of tlier own race.* In a few years thirty congre- 
gations of "praying Ia:3ians,"t their numbers amounting to 
3000, were establialied in Massachusetts, 



ployed in the endeavor to conciliate and reclaim brnte man, if religious 
zeal and Christian ehailty, in the true import of ihe word, be waJit- 
ing.' "— Merivale on Colonizalion, toI. i., p. 289. 

' "The attempt to organize an Indian priesthood at thi3 ponod 
failed altogether, the converts possessing neither the sCeadinesa nor the 
sobriety requisite tor the holy office. The dnty, therefore, devolved 
upon European teachers, who in many cases scarcely obtained the 
wages of a day laborer, and that very precariously. The formatitm, 
■however, of a Boeiety in England for the propagation of the Gospel in 
this settlement, and pretty liberal contributions raised m the principal 
towns, in some degree remedied these evils. After the lapse of a few 
more generations, the Indian character, in its slow but steady upward 
pr-M-ress under the teaching of devoted and enlightened Christian nun- 
isters underwent a change so effectual, that the native teachers and 
preachers of the present day may well bear comparison in zeal, piety, 
and eloquence with their European colleagues,"— Catl in s ^mmcan 
Indians; Cotton's Jnim<:o« £ate. . , , , „ .. . 

t " The Indians about this time (1653) obtained the appellation of 
'Praying Indians,' and the court appointed Major Daniel Gookin their 
ruler."— ii/e of EHot, p. 53. 
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* " On Hudson's retntn Bcoording to the English historians, he sold 
his title to the Dutch." — British Enryc, vol. ii., p. 236. Chalmers 
(jiiestions, apparently on good grounds, the validity of this odd trans- 
action. It, as Forster asserts, Hudson not only sailed from the Texel, 
bnt was equipped at the expense of the Dutch East India Company, 
there was no room for sale or purchase of any liind to oonstitato the 
region Dutch. — Chahners, vol. ii.^ p. 668; Charlevoix, torn. [., p. 221. 
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,0 which Vii^inia extended far to the north of this vegion, 

it that there had long ceased to be room for any elftiin to it founded 

on discovery. Bnt the Dutch, who are somewhat slow m comprehen- 
sion, could not see the right which Elizabeth could have to hesWw a 
Taat region, of the very existence of which she was ignorant. They 
tberefcra sent out the small colony, 1613, which was soon after com- 
pelled by Argftll to acknowledge the sovereignty of England." — 
Murray's America, voL i., p. 331 ; Fastes Chronologiqiieg, 1613. 

t The Dutch West Indian Company was established in 1620, and 
sent out colonists on a large scale. 

i "Joet, the traveling companion of Hudson, called the island on 
■which New York is situated Manna Hatta, which means the island 
of manna- in other words, a country where milk and honey flow. 
The name Manhaitoea is said to be derived from the great Indian 
god Manetho, who is stated to have made this island his favorite 
place of residence on account of its peculiar attractions." — Knioker- 
bockev'B Neui York, vol. v., p. 1. 

4 " Albany bore the name of Orange when it was originally founded 
by the Dutch ; and as a great number of this people remained in the 
city after it pa'ised into the possession of England, they continued^ to 
call it Orange, and the French Canadians give it no other name." — 
Charlevoix, torn, i., p. 222. 

" Albany received that name from the ScoltisJi title of the Dnko ol 
York .' '—Bancroft. 
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upon the Hudaoa Bettlenients, and iu 1604 dispatched an 
armament of 300 men to enforce this claim. Stuyvesant, 
the Dutch governor,* was totally unprepared to resist the 
threatened attack, and after a short parley agreed to sur- 
render. The settlers were, however, secured in property 
and person, ami in the free exercise of their rehgion, and 
the greater part remained under their new rulers. In the 
long naval war suhaequently carried on between England 
and Holland, the colony again passed for a time under the 
sway of the Dutch, but at the peace was finally restored to 
Great Britain. James, then Duke of York, had received 
from his brother a grant of the district which now consti- 
tutes the State of New York, On assuming authority, he 
appointed governors with arbitrary power, but the colonists 
in assertion of their rights as Englishmen, stoutly resisted, 
and even sent home Dyer, the collector of customs, nnder a 
charge of high treason, foe atteiQpting to levy taxes without 
legal authority. [1681.] The duke judged it expedient to 

* Nine years before (1655), Stuyvesant bad attacked the happy and 
contenled little colony of Swedes who were settled oa the banks of 
the Delaware, and after a sanguinary contest, the Swedish governor, 
John Rising, was obliged to submit tu the Dutch authority. Saeh 
was the end of New Sweden, which had only maintained an inde- 
pendent e:<i.'itence for seventeen years. Thns the Swedish settlements 
paired into the hands of the English at the same time as Ihose of 
the Dutch, Tiie first Swedish colonization had been projected and 
encouraged by the groat Gustavus Adolphus in 1638. They gave 
their settlement on the banks of the Delaware, the name of the Land 
of Canaan, and to the spot where they first landed that of Canaan, so 
inviting and deUghtful did this part of the New World first appear to 
them. The only thing now known of this terrestrial paradise is, that 
its situation was near Cape Henlopen, a short distance from the sea. 
The colonists purchased tracts of lands of the Indians, and threw up a 
few fortiBoations ; of the city they founded, Christina, there is now no 
trace. It was situated near Wilmington, twenty-seven miles south 
of Philadelphia, The Dutch, whose principal city was then New 
Arasterdarn, pretended that the country round the Delaware belonged 
to them, having paid it a visit before the arrival of the Swedes. This 
insinoation, moreover, did not prevent the latter from settling, and, 
according to Charlevois, the two nations lived In amity with each 
other until Stuyvesant's aggression, the Dutch being wholly devoted 
to commerce and the Swedes to agriculture. The Swedish settlement 
was at first called New Sweden, afterward New Jersey. 
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ponciiiate -his sturdy transatlantic subjects, and yielded them 
a certain form of representative government. In 1682, 
Mr. Dongan was sent out with a commiesion to assemble a 
council of ten, and a house of assembly of eighteen popukr 
deputies. The new governor soon rendered himself beloved 
and respected by all, although at first distrusted and dis- 
liked, as professing the Romish faith. New York was not 
allowed to enjoy these fortunate circumstances for any length 
of time ; the capricious and arbitrary duke, on his accessioa 
to the crown, abrogated the colonial constitution ; shortly 
afterward the state w d M ss 1 etts, the be- 

loved governor recalled nd dp And s established 
itt his stead. [1696.] A h fi a f h llevolution 

of 1688, the inhabitai 1 d b> a m 1 f the name of 

Leisler, rose in arms, j 1 d ^A 11 d Mary, and 

elected a house of repr se Th a w monarch sent 

out a Colonel Slaughter as governor, whose authority was dis- 
puted by Leisler ; however, the bold merchant was soon over- 
come, and with quick severity tried and executed. [1091.] 
The English Parliament, more considerate of his useful 
services, subsequently reversed his attainder, and restored 
the forfeited estates to his family. [1693.] With the view 
of aiding the resources and progress of the colony, 3000 
Gtimin Protestants called Palatmes were subsequently 
conveyed to the banks ol the Hudson and subsisted for 
three jears at a great expense by England These sober 
and mdustrjons men proved a most valuable addition fo the 
population * 

New Jersey was formed fiom a part of the original terri- 
tory of New York. Lord Berkeley and "iir deoige Carteret 
were the proprietors, by grant irom James [1664J: they 

* ■' The entire cost of this lran',poi-tatiun ainonnlocl to ,478,533, 
which, amid the fermenis of parlj was declared by a snbsequeiiE 
vote oS Parliament to be not only an exlravagant and udreasonabla 
chaise to tbe kingdom, bnt of dangerous consequence to the Church." 
Brit. Emp. Amer., vol. i., p. a4t 250 

"Swabia, with Iho old Palatinate, has contributed very largely to 
Ihe present population of America. From the end of Queen Anue'a 
reign to 1753, it is said that from 4 W 8000 went annually lo Penn- 
sylvania alone." — Sadler, b. iv., cap. v. 
VOt I— JI 
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founded the new state wilh piieit judgment and liberality 
establishing the power of itli government and taxation The 
Duke of York, however on the ucoiic[ueBt of the country 
fro h D h ook 1 e oppoitunity of a,biogatLng the 
Co h n holdlj appealed against this tyi 

an y a d h au that the Juke was led to rtii-i 

the qu 11 e ud m nt of the learned and upright Sir 

W am J wii a e ag-unst him [1661 ] James 

wa b g d q eace his deci-ion till he ascended tlie 

thr n w e s p a ay all ihe rights of the colony and 

ann d tbo s to the government ot Ma=sa 

chu A ha ou ol William Now Jersey is^b 

ea n d f n y a s n a vieb of conflicting claims but 
was finally established under its own independent Legislature 

The State of Maryland was so named in bonoi of Hen 
rietta Maria, the beautilul queen of Charks 1 to whosi- 
influence the early settlers were much indebted. Religious 
persecution in Enghind drove forth the foundera of the colony ; 
but in this case the Protestants were the instigators, and the 
cruel laws of Queen Elizabeth's reign against the Roman 
Catholics were the instruments. Lord Baltimore, an Irish 
peer, and otter men of distinction in the popish body, obtained 
from Charles I,, as an asylum in the New World, a grant 
of that angle of Virginia lying oa both sides of the River 
Chesapeake, a district rich in soil, genial in climate, and 
admirably situated for commerce. An expedition of 200 
Roman Catholics, many among them men of good birth, was 
sent under Mr, Calvert, Lord Baltimore's brother, to take 
possession of this favored tract. [1634.] Their first care 
was to conciliate the Indians, in which they eminently suc- 
ceeded. The natives were even prevailed upon to abandon 
their village and their cleared lands around to the strangers, 
and to remove themselves contentedly to another situation. 

Maryland was most honorably distinguished in the earliest 
times byperfect freedom of religious opinion. Many members 
of the Church of England, as well as Roman Catholics, iied 
thither from the persecutions of the Puritans. The Baltimore 
family at first displayed great Hberality and judgment in their 
rule ) but, as they gained confidence from the secret support 
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to assume the colonial power ia his own hands, 1691, and 
to deprive the Calverta of all rights over the couatyy, except 
the receipt of some local taxes.* 

For a long time but few settlers had eatabUshed themselves 
in that part of North America now called Carolina ;t of 
these, some were men who had fled fi-om the persecutions of 
New England, and ibrmed a. little colony round Cape Fear 
[1661]; others were Virginians, attracted by the rich un- 
occupied lands. After the restoration of Charles, however, 
the energies of the British nation, no longer devoted to in- 
ternal quarrels, turned into the fields of foreign and colonial 
adventure. Charles readily bestowed upon his foOowers vast 
tracts of an uncultivated wilderness which he had never 
seen ; and Monk, dake of Albemarle, the Earl of Clarendon, 
Lords Berkeley and Ashley, Sir George Carteret, and a few 

* "King William, impatient of jadicial forms, by his own act con- 
Blituteil MMyland a royal government. The arbitrary act whs saoo- 
tloned by a legal opinion from Lord Holl. The Church of England 

was established as the religion of the state In the land which 

Catholics had opened to PratOHlants, the Catholic inhabitant was the 
sole vielim to Ann-lioan intolerance. Mass might not be said pnblioly. 

.... No Catholic might teaob the young The disfranchisement 

of the proprietary Lord Baltimore related to his creed, not to his family. 
To recover the inheritance of authority, Benedict, the son of the pro- 
prietftry, renounced the Catholic Church for that of England. Ihe 
perseoution never croshed the feith of the hamble colomsts."— Ban- 
croft, vol. iii., p. 33, 

t This name was givEn in honor of Charles II. 
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with human nature, and not ignoiant of the world, bat he haJ not taken 
a aaffieiently oomprehensive view of the history of man, nor were political 
apeoulalors yet duly aware of the neoesaity of adapting conatitalions to 
those for whom they were destined. The grand peculiarity consisted 
in forming a high and titled nobility, which might rival the splendor 
of those of the Old World. But as the dukes and earls of England 
would have considered their fides degraded by hemg shared with a 
Carolina planter, other titles of foreign origin were adopted. That 
of landgrave was drawn from Germany. (Locke himself was created 
a landgrave.) But these princely denominations, applied to persons 
who were to earn their bread by the labor of their hands, could confer 
no real dignity. The reverence for nohility, which can only be the 
result of long-oontinned wealth and infiuenoe, coiald never be inspired 

by mere titles, espeoiaily of anch an exotic and fantastic character 

The sanction of negro slavery was a deep hlot in this boasted system. 

The colonists, who felt perfectly at ease under their rude early 

regulations, were struck with dismay at the arrival of thb philosophical 
fabric of polity." — Murray's Amerim, vol. i., p. 343. 

t " It was maisted that there should be some landgraves and some 
caciques when many other parts of ' the Fundamental Constitutions' 
were given up; but these great nobles never struck any root in the 
Western soil, and have long since disappeared " — Hist. Arc. of the 
Colomzalion of South Carolina and Georgia, London, 1779, vol. i., 
p. 44-46; CImlmers, p. 326, quoted by Murray. 

J Monk, duke of Albemarle, was constituted palatine. 
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the colony for a lime After these and some other commo- 
tions, they succeeded in le establishing their ancient charter 
in its original simplicity 

Carolina now began to improve rapidly, from the influx 
of a laige and valuable imniigration. The religious freedom 
that had been secured under the old charter was continued 
unrestricted even under Mr Locke's complicated Constitu- 
tion Many Puutans flocked in from Britain to seek refuge 

« "It 1= remarkable Ihul tlie philosopher's colony seems to have been 
the only one founded before the eighleenth centnrj-, esoW VirgLiiLa, in 
which the Church of England was expressly established ; tut this clause 
is said lo have been inlroduced against his will."— Merivale on Oolm- 
izatUm, vol. i., p. 88-92. . ^ . , p 

t "Mr. Chalmers makes the very bold assertiffli that the nnnaLs ol 
delegated authority do not present a name so branded with merited 
infamy and that there never had taken place such an aocnmalation oi 
estortion, injustice, and rapaoLly as during the five years that he mia- 
ruled the colony. Ho had been made prisoner in bis way ont, and 
kept in otose captivity at Algiers, where he took it appeal^ no 
warning, but lessons. iSette Solhel had purchased the rights of Lord 
Clarendon, one of the eight original proprietarie.-!.)"— Murray, vol. i., 
p. S-ln. 
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from the persecutions of Charles II., and by their steadiness 
and industry soon attained considerable wealth. New 
England had also furnished her shave to the new settlement 
of usefd and energet u hhdb pUdbyl 

Calvinistio intoleran But th a nded J aJ u > 

of the original eniig nt at 1 1 d tl p p ty t 
the colony. Under th l}p I 1 pi ! 1 f tl 
Church of England, t h h th i t 1 aJ w 

a scandal, they obta dl\ Int a a ityi 
in the Assembly, and expelled all dissenters from the Legis- 
lature and government. They even passed a law to depose 
all sectarian clergy, and devote their churches to the services 
of the established religioa. The oppressed Dissenters appealed 
to the British Parliament for protection. In the year 1705, 
an address was voted to the queen by the House of Commons, 
declaring the injustice of these acts, but nothing was done to 
relieve the colony till in 1721, when the people rose in in- 
surrection, established a provisional government, and prayed 
that the king, George I., would himself undertake their rule. 
He granted their petition, and soon afterward purchased the 
rights of the proprietors. [1727.]* 

In the year 1732 a plan was formed for relieving the 
distress then severely pressing upon England by colonizing 
the territory still remaining unoccupied to the south of the 
Savannah, Twenty-three trustees, men of rank and in- 
fluence, were appointed for this purpose, and the sum of 
£15,000 was placed at their disposal by Parliament and by 
voluntary subscription. With the aid of these funds about 
500 people were forwarded to the new country, and some 
others went at their own expense. In honor of the reigning 
king, the name of Georgia was given to the new settlement. 
The lands were granted to the emigrants on conditions of 
military service, and a large proportion of them were selected 
from among the hardy Scottish Highlanders and the veterans 
of some German regiments. Besides being the advance 

* " The rights of the proprietor were sold to tho king for about the 
sum of <££20,000. Lord Carteret alone, joining in the surrender of Iho 
government, received an eighth share in the soil.*' — Hisl. ^i-eoiml, $cc., 
vol. i., p. 255-321. 
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guard of civilization ia ihe Indian oountry, the colony was 
threatened with the rival claims of the Spaniards in Florida, 
the boundaries of whose territory were very vague and nu- 
cettain. Happily for Georgia, Mr. Oglethorpe, the original 
founder of the Bettlement, succeeded in establishing a lasting 
friendehip with the powerful Creek ladiaas, tho natives of 
the country ; but the Spaniards never ceased to alarm and 
threaten the colony till British arms had won the whole 
Atlantic coast. Owing to this disadvantage, and still more 
to certain humane restrictions upon the Indian trade,* no 
great influx of populatioti took place until 1763, when peace 
restored confidence, and men and money were freely intro- 
duced from England. 

One of the most important of the great American states 
that declared their independence in 1783, was, with the ex- 
ception of Georgia, the latest in its origin. Under the wise 
and gentle influence of the founders, however, it progressed 
more rapidly than any other. When time aud reflection 
had cooled the ardor and softened the fanaticism of the early 
Quakers, the sect attracted genera! and just admiration by 
the mild and persevering philanthropy of its most distin- 
guished members. The pure benevolence aud patient cour- 
age of Willian Penn was a tower of strength to this new 

' " The importation and use of negroos were prohibited ; no rum 
was allowed to be iHtrodacetl, and no one was permitted to trade with 
the Indians without special license. The colonists complained that 
without negroes it was impossiWe to clear the grounds and eat down 
the thick forests, though Ihe honc^^c Highlanders always reprobated, 
the practice, and denied that any necessity for it existed." ' — Murray, 
vol. i., p. 360. 
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the Indians,}: he gained (heir important coaiidence and fiieud- 



' "Ho BooepteJ ihia gram, because it secured them against any 
other claimant from Europe. It gate him a title in the eyes of the 
Christian world, but ho did not holieve thnt it garo liim aoy other 
title." — Colonization and Ciiiilization, p. 358. 

t "Etahlissement de la Pennsylvanie, dans lo pays qui avoir pnrtS 
le nom de Nonvello Su^de : Cette colonie a 'refu son nom de son 
londateur, le Chevalier Guillaume Penii, Anglais a qui Charles 11., 
Roi de la Grande Bretagne, eonceda ce pays en 1680 at qui cette 
nnn^e 1681, y mena Jes Quakers ou tremblenrs d'Aiigleterre, dont 
lUtoit le chef. Lorsqu'ii y arriva, il y irouva un grand nombro de 
Hollandois etdS6d rape paoe poiont 

lea androita s *j , 

EivieroDelaW ,.ti^ 

Stolen" une'n^^ H m aSdoia 

aiit peu de 1 bo ^ ^F^ti, 

Vkronoiogiqut 

t"Ev.. Pm, „ „, „, 
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"hip he bent commissionerB to t t th th m f th 1 
of tleir lands and in the yea 16S t th bl d 

chiefs near the spot where Phil d ]ph t d T! 

savages advanced to the place of ra t t b 

and in warlite guise but as ll n h f th E 1 1 
WIS announced they laid asid th w ^ d t d 

themselves in quiet grDups around ll u 1 f P 
forwaid fearlessly with a few att d t rm d I 
in then usual grivo and simple tt h h d 1 1 id 

\ parchmeut on which were wr tl tli t t tJ t Ij 

He then spoke m a few plain wd ftl f dip d 
justice that ehouid rule the act 1 11 ra 1 g d 

him and them and their child h Id Tl I 1 

answered that they would live p wjtl h I h 

white brothers as long as the d oo h 11 d 

And in the Quaker s parchmet t d th I d p 

■vv IS aecomphshed the peaceful c q t fthtl Ijwll 
1IC3S a conquest more complet m d last g 

than any that the ruthlebs rigo f C t th t 1 

of the Puritans had ever won. 

colonization the nutiun of retaininif f h I d P P J 1 

ol Ihe soil tliey onoe occupied. He g 1 I ' • 

111 cerlam parts of hi? territory, but, unfortunately, he did not treat 
any definite tract of the soil as their property, which would rise in 
lalue along with oUier tracte, and thus afford a Btimalus to their 
gradual improvement It was the »-ant of systematic views in this 
and other respects, which rendered the benevolent intentions of Penn 
toward the natives of little ullimate avail ; so that, after all, the chief 
good which he effected was by setting an example of benevolence and 
jnstico in ibe principle of his dealings with thera."— Merivale on 
ColonixatiiHi, vol. ii., p. 173. 

* '■ William Penn of course came nnarmed, in his usnal plain dress, 
without banners, or mace, or guard, or carriages, and only distinguish- 
ed from his companions by wearing a blue sash of silk net-work (which, 
it seems, is still preserved by Mr. Kelt, of Seething Hall, near Nor- 
wich), and by having in his hand a roll of paretiment, on which was 
en-roBsed the eonfirmalion of the treaty of purchase and amity."— 
EditdiargK RevUw of CtorJwn's Life of William Penn, p. 35S- _ 

"The scene at Shachamason, quoted by Howilt, forms the subject 
of one of the pictures of West. Thus ended this famous treaty, ot 
which Voltaire has remarked with so much troth and severity, ' That 
it was the only one erer concluded whioh was not ratified by an oath, 
and the only one that never w«, broken,' "-Howilt, p. 360. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

IIavisu noticed tl e p nc pi! leal es of the origin and 
ptogiess of the Engl sh colo i,b — iho powerful and dangerous 
neighbors ol the Fre eh settleme ta n the "Nfew World — it 
IS now time to return to th course of Cinad an history eub- 
sequent to the death of the lUnsttious founder of Quebec. 

Monsieur de Montmagny succeeded Champlain. as govern- 
or, and entered ivith zeal into his plans, but difRcultiea ac- 
cumulated on all sides Men and money were wanting, 
trade languished, and the Associated Companj in Franco 
were daily becoming moie indifferent to the success of the 
colony Some lew moreliants and inhabitants of the out- 

" "In three year^ Irom its foundation, Pliiladelphii gained more 
tliaji New York had done in halt a cenlurj — Bancrolt « Hisloi i, ol 
the United SlaUs, vgl Ji , Ji 394 

t "VirlHe had nevei, perhaps inspired a legislation better caloii- 
lited to promote the fidehty ol rainhind The opinion'', ihe «enti- 
raents, and the miffals corieeted whatever might be deficient in it ' — 
Rajnal, \rA vii , p 292 

"Beantifal," said. the philosophic Frederick of Prussia, when lie 
read the account of the government of Pennsylvania; "it is peifect, 
if it can endure. "—Herder, p. 13, 116. Qnoted by Bancroft, vol. il.. 
p. 392. 

i " Their conduct to the Indians never altered for the worse. 
Pennsylvania, while under the administration of the Qualiers, never he- 
came, as New England, a slauphter-house of the Indians." — Howitt, 
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Quebec. Montraagny e military force was too Email to II W 
of his avenging this insult ; he, however, zealousy promof ed 
an enterprise to build a fort and effect a settlement on the 
island of Montreal, which he fondly hoped would curb the 

* Amoii" the Ursulines who acoonipanied J>ladaine de la Peltrie to 
Quebec was Marie de 1' Incarnation, ^' the Theresa ol France, and 
Marie de St. Joseph. The sanctity of these remarkable women and 
the miraeies they performed .ire the ftvorite theme ol the Je^u't h^- 
torians of Canada. Sevewil lives o( the former have been publ^hed, 
one of them by Charlevok. A qnarto volnme of her iellers was also 
published (4 Paris, chei. Louis BiHaine, 1681) : they are highly »- 
lolled as "worthy of her high repulaUon for sauetity ability, and 
pra^ical good sense in .1.0 b-siness of life." They record many his- 
torical faot which ocoun^ during the thirty-two vea^ that she pa^ 
in Canada, where she «rived m 1640. When the Ursidmes and the 
" Fillcs Hospiralieree" landed at Quebec, they were reoeired with en- 
Ihnsiasm " It was held as a festival day ; all work was forbidden ■, 
and the shops were shut. The governor received these heroines upon 
the shore at the head of the troops, who were under arms, the guns 
firing a salute. After the first greeting he led them to the church, 
accompanied by the acclamations of the people ; here the Te Deum 
was chanloii." — Charlevoix. , . , „ r -u i 

" The venerable ash tree still lives beneath which Mary of the In- 
carnation so famed for chastened piety, genius, and good judgment, 
toiled, though in vain, for the culture of Huron children."— Bancroft s 
Jii'lo^y oflht United Slatff, vol. iii,, p. 127. 
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audacity of his savage foes. The Apsociated Compauj w oulU 
render no aid whatever to this nnjorlant plan but the re 
ligious zeal of the AbbS Ohviei overtame all difficultiea 
He obtained a grant of Montreal fiom th« knig and dis 
patched the Sieur de MaiBonneuve and others to take pos 
session. Oa the 17th of May Ibll the place destined 
for the settlement was consecrated by the superior of the 
Jesuits.* 

* " Cetle villo a it6 iiommtie \ Jle llane ptr •ies fondalears ma s 
oe nom n'a pn passer dans I'usago orJ naire , il n a hea que liiuia les 
aotes publics, et parmi lea SBigneurs, qui en sent fort jaloox." — 
CharlBvoiK. When the foundations of the city of Montren! were first 
laid, ihe name given to it was Ville Marie. Boachetle, vol. i., p. 215; 
La Honten, vol. xiiiT p. 266. 

Charlevoix gives the following account of the formation and prng-- 
ress of the remarkable settlement at Montreal : " Quelqucs porsonnes 
liui93ftntes, et plus veoommandable encore par leur pi6l^ at par leur 
zela pour la religion, fonnerent done une soeiScS, qui se proposa do 
faire en grand a Montreal, ee qu'on avoit fait en petit & Sillery. 11 
devoit y avoir dans cette isle une bonrgade Franjoiae, bien fortifi^e, 
et a I'abri de toute insulle. Lea pauvros y devoient ^tre refus, et 
mis en ^tat de subsister de leur trnvail. On projetta de faire ocouper 
tout le_ reste de I'isle par ilea eanvages, de quelque nation qn'ils fossenl, 
pourvu qu'ils tlsaent profession du Christianisme, ou qu'ils voolussent 
fie faire inatniire de noa myBteres, et I'on 6toit d'autant plus persuadfi 
qu ils y viendtaient en grand norabre qu' outre un asila asaur6 centre 
lea poursuites de lenrs ennemis, ils pouvoient se promeltre des secours 
toujours prompts dans leurs maladies, et centre la diselte. On se 
proposoil meme de les polioer aveo le terns, et de les accoiitumer ii ne 
plus vivre que da travail do leurs mains. Le nombre de oeux qui 
entroient dans cette asaociation f«t de trente-einq ; des celt* annSe 
1640, en vertu de k concession que le roi lui fit de I'isJe, elle en fil 
prendre possession a la fin d'ane messe solennelle, qui fat oelebrge 
sous une tente. Le quinzieme d'Ootobre rantiSe suivanle M. de 
Maiaonneuve fut dedar^ gouvernour de I'isie. Le dis-sepliJme de 
May suivant, le lieu destine a I'habilation Pran(oise fut b^ni par le 
Supfirieur des Jfisuites, qui y oel^bra les saints mysterea, dedia a la 
mere de Dieu une petite chapelle, qu'on avoit bitie, et il y laissa le 
St. Saerement. Cette c^r^monie avoit ^t^ pr^o^6 d'nne autre trois 
raoia auparavant, c'esE a dire vers la fin de FSvrier: loos lea AsUii^s 
s etant rendus un Jeudi matin a Notre Dame de Paris, eeiw qui 
gtoient pr^lrea, y dirent la messe, les aulrea oomraunierent a I'antel 
de la Vierge et tous suppliSrent la reine des angas de prendre i'isle 
de Montreal sous sa protection. Enfln le quinze d'Aoa^ la ffite de 
1 AsBoroption de la mere de Dieu fut soleranisee dans cotte isle avec uh 
concours extraordinaire de Franpis et de sauv^ea. On ne nfigligea 
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At tl t th g ted f t t tl 

t f th F F h 1 th 11 d tl I q 
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their mcana, an opportunity lor opening negotiations Boon 
ofiered. The governor and the friendly native chiefs met the 
deputies of the Iroquoia nation at Three E.ivers to arrange 



rien dans cette occasion poor iiiteresser le ciel en faveor d'nn eta- 
Uissement sL utile, et pour donner aax infideles one haute idfce de la 
i-eliaion Clir&tienne."— Charlevoix, tom. i., p. 345. 

In the year 1644 Charlevoix says, " L'isle de Montreal se pouploit 
insensiblement, et la pietS de oes iiouveaux colons disposoit peo a 
nso les Eauvagea qui les approohoient a se soumettre au joog i!e la 
foi " In 1657, however, it was considered that " les premiers posses- 
saors de i'isle n'avoient pas pouss6 Petablissement antant qu on avoit 
d'abord espSr^" and it was therefore ceded to the Seminary of St. 
Sulpioe in Paris. From that lime the establishment made a rapid 
orocress, M. de Maisonneove still continuing its governor, after it 
had changed masters. He was a man of ability and piety : ""def his 
auspices the order of "FiUes de la Congrtgation" was established at 
Montreal by Margaret Bourgeois, who had aoccmpanied the hrst 
settlers on the island from France. For the details of this admirable 
institution see Charlevoix, tom. ii., p- 94. He speaks of it with 
ioBlice as one of the brightest ornwnents of New France. 

"Jnsqu' en I'annSe 1692, .,1a justice particnliere de Montreal 
appartenoit a Messieurs in SSminaire de St. Sulpice, en qualltS de 
seicneurs. lis en donnSrent alors leur demission au roi, a condition 
que rexercice leur en resteroil daJis I'enclos de lenv sSminaire, et 
dans leur ferrae de St. Gabriel, avec la propri^tfi perpStuelle et incom- 
mutable du Greffe de !a justice royale, qui seroit ^tablie dans I isle, 
et la nomination da premier j age. "—Charlevoix, tom. i.., p. 140. 
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many of the hunters from the north, nho ■were attracted to 
the French villages by the fur trade, were told the great 
tidings of redemption ; and usually, when they returned the 
following year, they were accompanied by others, who desired, 
■with them, to receive the rites of baptism,* 

* The kindness of the missionoties has been one of the causes ihat 
has perpetuated a kindly feeling toward the French- Among the 
Amerioan Indians, "a person, even in limes of hostility, speaking 
French will find secnrily from the attachment of the people to every 
thing that is French."— -Imlay, p. 8. 
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Tlie most numurous anil pious of the proselytes were of 
tlic Huron tribe, an indolent and tinwarlike race, against 
whom the bold and powerful Iroquois held deadly feud, which 
the esisting peace only kept in abeyance till opportunity 
miffhf arise for eflective action. The little settlement of 
St-'^ Joseph was the place where first an Indian congregation 
assembled for Christian worship ; the I'ather Antoine Daniel 
was the pastor ; the flock were of tte Huron tribe. Faith 
in treaties and long-continued tranquillity had lulled this 
unhappy people into a fatal security, and all cautions were 
forgotten * when, on the morning of the 4th of J Ij 1 64=< 
while the missionary was performing service, th udd nlj 
arose a cry of terror that the Iroquois were at h d N 
but old men, women, and children were in th 11 g 
the time ; of this the crafty enemy were aware tl y I d 
crept silently through the woods, and lain in amb h 1 11 



" To Aa justice lo truth, the French n - , , f 

iiiTariably distinguished themselves every where by an mplarj 1 
befitling their profession. Their religious sincerity, h po 1 
charily, their insionaling kindness, their heroic patience h m 

ness fi-om austerity and fanftticism, Hx in these countries memorable 
epochs in the annals of Christianity ; and while the memory of a Del 
VUde, a Vodilla, &c., will be held in everlasting execration by all truly 
Christian hearts, that ot ii Daniel, a Brebeaf, &c., will never lose any 
of that veneration which the history of discoveries and missions lias so 
justly oonferted upon them. Hence that predilection which the savages 
manifest for the French, a predileotioi. which they naturally find in the 
recesses of their souls, oherished by the traditions which their fathers 
have left in favor of the first apostles of Canada, then called New 
France."— Beltrami's IVavcIs, 18S3. The authority of this passage, 
Chateaabtiand observes, is the stronger, as the writer is severe in his 
condemnation of the modern Jesuit. 

# " Ce n'^toit pas la faute do leurs raissionnaires, s lis s endormaient 
delasorte; mais eea religious no poavant gagner sue leurs neophytes 
qu'ils prissent pour lenr siiret6 les precautions que la prudence exigeoit, 
redoubl6rent leucs solas pour aehever do les sanotifler, et pour les prf - 
narer & tout ce qui pournrit arriver. lis les trouvorent sur cet arucic 
Kne dooilitg parfaite i ils n'eurent ancune peine a les faire entr^r dans 
les sentimens les plus convenabtes i la triste situation ou ils se redmsaien t 
euxm^mes par une indolence, et un aveuglement, qu'on ne poovoit 
comprendte et qui n'a pcut^tre point d'esemple dans 1 histoire. Ce 
qui eonsoloit les pasteurs, o'est qu'ils les voyoient dans 1 occasion braver 
\a mort aveo un oouraKe, I"' '^^ animolt euxmcmes a mounr en hCros 
Chretiens . " — C harlcvoix . 
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moining gave them ]]ght for the foul massaori, "Vot one 
of Ihe mhabitanls esciped and last of all the good pviest 
wae likewise slain 

During this jear the fist com muni cation pi st,d botweeii 
the French and British ^orth American (olonei 4n en- 
voj arrived at Quebec irom New Eup;laad bearing pioposala 
for a lasting peace with Canada not to be inter t 1 



ey upon 



terrible lessons of the past were forgotten in the apparent 

tranquillity of the present. Watch and ward were relaxed, 

and again they lay at the mercy of their ruthless enemies. 

Whenleast expected, 1000 I oq o' va ' 8 a ed up f n 

the thick cjiverfs of a e ghbo ^ fo est a (' 

the defenseless Huro burned t vo of 

minated the inhabitan s and j ut t o T 

to death with horrible to tu e Tl en h 

defeated tribe despai ed he all ance 

only embittered the hos 1 j of tl e e i mi 

ing protection ; therefore they arose and d 

and hunting grounds, wandering away, e 

foresls, others as suppliants among neig b 

The greater body of the Hurons, ho\i 
selves to the fortunes of the missionar 
formed a settlement on the island of S 
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neglected to cultivate the land. As the autumn advanced, 
the resources of the chase became exhausted, and the horrors 
of famine commenced. They were shortly reduced to the 
most dreadful extremities of suffering ; every direst expedient 
that starvation could prompt and despair execute was resorted 
to for a few days' prolongiog of life. Then came the scourg-e 
of (ontftgious f ver sweeping numbers away with desolatinc 
f J Wh 1 tl t bl 1 m t ged m g th H 
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th Th 11 e t &t J h tarn ly 3000 
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aaiety, while the b g p y 

emn feasts. In fifteen days the fugitives anivod at Montreal, 
■where they found alarm on every countenance. The Iroquois 
swarmed over the island, and committed great disorders, al- 
though still professing a treacherous peace. The savages soon, 
however, threw off the mask, and broke into open war. 

On the 11th of July, 1658, the Viscompte d'Aigenson 
landed at Quebec as governor. The next morning the cry 
"to arms" echoed through the town. The Iroquois had 
made a sudden onslaught upon some Algonquins under the 
very guns of the fortress, and massacred them without mercy. 
Two hundred men were instantly dispatched to avenge this 
insult, but they could not overtake the wily marauders. In 
the same year, however, a party of the Agniera met with 
a severe check in a treacherous attempt to surprise Tkree 
E,ivers. The lesson was not lost, and the colony for some 
time enjoyed a much-neoded repose. The missionaries seized 
this interval of tranquillity to recommence their sacred la- 
bors : they penetrated into many remote districts where 
Europeans had never before reached, and discovered several 
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routes to the dreary shores of Hudson's Bay. In the year 
1659, the exemplary Ftanfois de Laval, abb6 do Monti^ny, 
arrived at Quebec to preside over the Canadian Church as 



th f 



aff 



Im d 



^ . "" a» po The Churth of 

linebec was not erected into a bishop's see until 1670, when iis bishop 
was no longer called titnlar Bishop of Petriea, Wt Bishop of Quebec. 
Ce qui avoit fait trainer la cause si fort en longueur, o'est qn'il y 
ent de grandes contestelions sur la dipendance immediate du Saint 
Siege, dont le pape no vonlut point m rel&oher. Cela n'empfiche 
pourtant pas que VEvScU de Quebeo ne soit en quelque facon uni - 
clerg^ da France, en la maniere de celui da Puy, lequel releve a 



immS'dialement de Rome," — Charlevoix, 



ii., p. 189; Petits Broils, 



1. ii., p. 492. 

"When the bishopric of Quebec was erected, Louis XIV. endowed 
It with the revenue of two abbacies, those of Benevent and L'Estrio 
About thirty years ago, the tlien bishop, finding it diffionlt, oousider- 
ing the distance to recover the revennes of them, by consent of Louis 
XV., resigned tbe same to the clargy of France, to be united to a par- 
ticular revenue of theirs, styled the economats, applied to the augment- 
ation of small livings, in consideration of which, the bishop of this see 
has ever since received yearly 8000 livres out of the saiJ revenues 
A few years before the late bishop's death, the clergy of France 
granted bim, for his life only, a further pension of 2000 livres ■ the 
bishop had no estate whatever, eseept his palace at Quebec, destroyed 
by our artillery a garden, and the ground-rent of two or three houses 
Mljoming It, and built on some part of the lands."— Governor Murray's 
Mcport on the ^namt Government and Actual Stale of llie Prosinet 
jfQtitbtc in 1762. -^ 
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fierce and capricious enemies ; but, influeaced by the miser- 
able state of the colony, which even a brief truce might im- 
prove, he at length agreed to an exchange of prisoners and 



da Di 

reprimer le vice, et b demander grace pour le criminal, liii rgpondit 
brusqoemenc, que puisque la, lrait& de I'eau de vie n Stoit pas une 
faute pnnissable pour cette feinme, ellc ne le soroit disormais pour 
personne . , . . il lie coneulla que sa mauvaisc humcuc et sa droiwre 
mal entendue ; et ce qa'ii y eiit de pis, c est qo il se bt uii point 
d'lionneaf Jo ne point retractcr Vindiscrele parole qui Im^toit 
ochappfe, Le peuple en fut bientot instrait et le desordre devint 
oslrerae."— Charlevoix, torn, ii., p- 121. 
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transferred to the West India Company.* Courts of law 
were for the first time established, and many faniihes of 
valuable settlers found their way to the colony. Up to this 
period extreme simplicity and houesty seems to have pre- 
vailed in the little community, and it was not till then that 
a Council of State was appointed by the crown to co-operate 
with the governor in the conduct of affairs.f The king sent 

* Petit, vol. i., p. 24. Colony Records. There are no books of 
record in the secretary's office before this period. The old records 
were either carried U> Prance, or destroyed at the fire, when the in- 
tendant's palace was burned down in 1725. 

"The company, ' des Cents AssociSs,' formed in 1628, though one 
of the most powerful, according to Charlevoix, that had ever existed, 
with respect to the number, the rank, and the accorded privileges of 
its members, had allowed the colony to fall into a deplorable state of 
weakness. In 1662, when it relinquished its rights to Louis XIV,, the 
original number of 100 had diminished to 45."— Charlevoix, ii., p. 149. 

The East India Company was erected by the great Colbert in 1664. 
This company, having fallen into decay, was united with the West 
Indian Company, which was founded by law in 1716, and survived the 
ruin of its projector. 

t " Jnsques-la U n'y avoit point eu proprement de cour de justice 
en Canada ; les gouverneura g^nSraux jugeant les affaires d'une 
maniere assea souveraine; on ne s'avisoit point d'appeller de leurs 
sentences ; mais ils ne rendoient ordinairement des arrets, qu'apres 
avoir inutilement tenths les voias de I'arbilrage, et Ton oonvient que 
leurs decisions etoient toujours, dictees par ie bon sens, et selou les 
regies de la loi naturelie, qui est audessus de toutes les autres. 
D'ailleurs les Creoles du Canada, quoique de race Normande, pour la 
plupart n'avoient seulement Tesprit processif, et avraoient mieox pour 
Tordinaire o^der tjuelque chose de leur bon droit, que de perdre !e 
terns a plaider. II sembloit meme quo tons les biens fussent com- 
munes dans celte colonie, dn moins on fut asaea long tems sans rien 
fertnee sous la clef, et il ^toit inoni qu'on s'en abns&t. 11 est bien 
strange et bien bnmilia po h mm p ^cautions qu'un 

prince sage prit poor ^v la an gn la justice, aie 

presque 6le I'Spoque de sa d I'affoiblisseme 

Jo I'autre La j d ordonnanoes < 

royaume et la ooutume d P A n, 1679, Ie r 

aulorisa par an edit qqesgm d n de Quebec, 

o'est ce qu'on appelle dp d d Code pi 

un autre edit en 1 685 Ie s causes orinii 

elles au nombre de cinq juges o'est, sur Ie modele du const 

aupSrieur 5 Quebec, qu'on a depuis etabli ceux de la Martinique, i 
St. Domingue, et de Louisiane. Tons ses conseils sont d'epSe."- 
Charlevcii, vol. ii., p. 140, 
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coloay. Daniel di, Remi, seinn C 

governor, and M. Talon, the im ed 

the viceroy in a commission m to g 

against M. de Mesy. [1665,] M T 

to arrive at Quebec ; he bore w ra m 

forcement of some companies m 

Carignan-Salierea.* He sent 

* " The regiment cle Carignan-Salieren was just arrived from Hun- 
gary, where it had distinguished itself greatly in tlie war against the 
Turks." — Charlevoix, torn, ii,, p. 150. 
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ag n h q mjiaiu by the allied savages. 

Th y p d d every euemy, and the 

h g h d Tk remaining part of the 

ran d n wi !i h viceroy's colleagues ; a 

n mb m n and laborers ; the first 

h h h b Nw France; cattle, sheep ; 

ad m p olony than that which 

h d 

B n^ n w b d nd confident in strength, 

yd ffi n to the mouth of Richeheu 

River, where he erected three forts * to overawe the turbulent 
Iroquois.t These works were rapidly and akillflilly executed, 
and for a time answered their purpose ; but the wily savages 
soon perceived that there were other routes by wHcJi they 
could enter the settlements. In the mean time M. Talon 
remained at Quebec, collecting much valuable information 
concerning the country and its native inhabitants. He was 
spared, however, the task of inquiring into the conduct of 
M, de Meay, for that gentleman died before the news of his 
recall reached Canada. 

* " M. de Sorel, a caplain in the Regiment De Carignan, was em- 
ployed on the erection of the Srst forC, on the same site as the fort De 
Richelieu, built by M. de Montmagny, now quite in ruins. De Sorel 
gave his own name to the fort, and in time the river Richelieu, or Iro- 
quois, acquired it also. 

"The second fort was called St. Louis; but, as M. de Chambly, 
captain in the same regiment, had superintended the erection, and 
afterward acquired the land on which It was situated, the whole district, 
and the stone fort, which has been erected since upon the ruins of the 
former one, have acquired and retained the name of Chambly. This 
was a very important fortress, as it protected the colony on the side of 
New Yoct, and the lower Iroquois. 

'■The third fort ^ras built under the direction of M. de Salieres, 
tho colonel of the regiment De Carignan. Ho named it St. Theresa, 
because it was tinislicd on that salutes day.". — ^Charlevoix, torn, ii., p. 
152. 

f "Every omen was now favorable, except the conquest of New Neth- 
erlands (New York) by the English in 1664. That conquest eventually 
made the Five Nations (Iroquois) ft dependanoe on the English nation ; 
and if for Iwentj'-five years Engknd and France sued for their friend- 
ship with unequal success, yet afterward, in the grand division of par- 
ties throughout the world, the Bourbons found in them implacable op- 
ponents." — Bancroft's Hittory of the United Slates, vol. ii., p. 149. 
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Quebec to avert the threatening storm, although some of their 
war parties still infested the eettlements, and had lately put 
to death three French officers, among them M, de Chasy, 
the viceroy's nephew. One of the Indian deputies boasted 
at M. de Tracy's table that he bad slain the French officers 
with bis' own hands. He was immediately seized and stran- 
gled, and the negotiations broken off. 

The two French expeditions found the hostile country 
altogether deserted, and returned without effecting any thing, 
having suffered great fatigue and hardship, M. de Tracy 
then took the field in person, at the bead of 1200 French 
and 600 friendly Indians, with two pieces of cannon. As 
he was setting out on the march, cbiefe again came from 
the Agniers and Onneyouths to pray for peace ; but he would 
hear of no accommodation, and even imprisoned the deputies. 
The French army marched on the 14th of September, 1666; 
provisions soon iailed in the solitary desert through which 
they had to pass ; in their greatest necessity, however, they 
entered a wood abounding in chestnut-trees, whose fruit 
supplied them with sustenance till they gained the first 
village of the enemy. The warriors bad abandoned the 
old men, women, and children, and ample stores of food, 
and retired through the forest. Tbo French found the 
Indian cabans larger and better than any they bad seen 
elsewhere, and in ingeniously contrived magazines, sunk 
under the ground, sufficient grain was discovered to supply 
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the whole colony for two years. The invaders burned and 
utterly destroyed all the villages, and carried away, as cap- 
tives, ail the iuLabitants that remained, but they could not 
succeed in overtaking the ■warriors to force them to action. 
They then retraced their steps, strengthening the settleraeats 
on the River St. Lawrence as they passed. When M. de 
Tracy reached Quebec, he <^used some of the prisoners to 
be put to death as a warning, and dismissed the remainder. 
Having established the authority of the West India Company 
instead of il«it of " The Hundred Associates," he returned 
to France the following spring. 

The humiliation of the Iroquois restored profound peace 
to New France. Then the wisdom and energy of M. Talon 
were directed to the development of the resources of the 
country. Scientific men were sent to examine the mineral 
resources of several districts where promising indications had 
been observed. The clearing of land proceeded rapidly, and 
invariably discovered a rich and productive soil. The popula- 
tion increased in numbers, and enjoyed abundant plenty : all 
were in a condition to live in comfort. According to the 
perhaps partial authority of the Jesuit missionaries, the 
progress in morality and attention to religious observances 
kept pace with the temporal prosperity of this happy colony. 

Although M. de Courcelles showed little activity in con- 
ducting the internal government of the colony, which was 
principally directed by M. Talon, he was highly energetic 
and vigorous in his relations with the Indians. Having 
learned that the Iroquois were intriguing with the Ottawas 
to direct thoir fur trade to the English colonies, thus probably 
to ruin the commerce of New France, he resolved to visit 
the Iroquois, and impress them with an idea of his power. 
For this purpose he took the route of the deep and rapid 
St. Lawrence, making his way in bateaux for 130 miles 
above Montreal. His health, however, suffered so much in 
this difficult expedition that he was obliged to demand his 

On his return to Quebec he found that several atrocious 
murders and robberies had been committed upon Iroquois 
and Mahingaii Indians by Frenchmen, which filled llii^ 
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savages with indignation, and roused them to a fiiry of 
revenge. They attacked and burned a house in open day, 
and a woman perished in the flames. Numbers of the two 
injured nations and their savage aUies hovered round Mont- 
real, awaiting an opportunity for vengeance, M. de Cout- 
celles, with his wonted vigor in emergencies, hastened to the 
threatened settlement, and called upon tlie Indian chiefs to 
hold parley. They assembled, and hearkened with attention 
while he enumerated the advantages that both parties derived 
fcom the existing peace. He then caused those among the 
murderers who had been convicted of the; crime to be led 
out and executed on the spot. The Indians were at once 
appeased by this prompt administration of justice, and even 
lamented over the malefactors' wretched fate ; they were 
also fully indemnified for the etolen property. The assembly 
then broke up with mutual satisfaction. 

But soon again the repose of the country was threatened 
by the Iroquois and Ottawas, who had begun to make in- 
cursions upon each other. M. de Courcelles promptly in- 
terfered to quell this growing animosity, declarino- that he 
would punish with the greatest severity either pa y 1 
would not submit to reasonable conditions. H qu d 
them to send deputies to state their wrongs, and th g nds 
of dispute, and took upon himself to do justice to b h pa e 
He was obeyed : the chiefs of the contending trib pa ed 
to Quebec, and by the firmness and judgment of th 
the breach was healed, and peace secured. 

At this time a scourge more terrible than even savage 
war visited the red race of Canada. The small-pox first 
appeared among tlie northern tribe of the Attikamegues, and 
swept them totally away : many of their neighbors shared 
the same fate. Tadoussac, where 1200 Indians usually 
assembled to barter their rich furs at the end of the hunting 
season, was deserted. Three E.i\ers once crowded with the 
friendly Algonquins, was now ne^er visited by a red man, 
and a few years after the frightful plague first appeared, the 
settlement of Sillery, near Quebec was attacked; 1500 
savages took the fatal contagion and not one survived. 
The Hurons, who had been always most mtunately associated 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Taking advantage of the profound peace which now 
blessed New France, t M. Talon, the intendant, dispatched 

' " La chapelle il Lorelle est batie sat le modele et aveo toutes le3 
dimensions de la Santa Caso d'ltalie, d'oii i'on a envoye a nos neopiijlos 
una image de la vierge, semblable a oelle, que I'on voit dans ee c616bre 
sadctuaire. On ne pouvoit guere ohoisir pour placer cette mission, un 
lieu plus sauvage," — CharlevolK, 

t " On esperoit beanconp de ta Compagnle des Indes OcciJentales, 
mais elle ne prit guere plus a oieur les int6ret9 de la Nouvello France, 
que n'avoit fait la precedents, oinsi que M. Talon avail pr6va. Ce- 
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an experienced traveler, named Nicholas Perrot, to the dis- 
tant northern and western tribes, for the purpose of inducing 
them to fix a meeting at some convenient place with a view 
of discussing the rights of the French crown. This bold 
adventurer penetrated among the nations dweUing by the 
great lakes, and with admirable address induced them all to 
send deputies to the Falls of St. Mary, where the waters of 
Lake Superior pour into Lake Huron. The Sieur de St. 
Lusson met the assembled Indian chiefs at this place in 
May, 1671 ; he persuaded them to acknowledge the Bov- 
eignty of his king, and erected a cross bearing the arms of 
France. 

M. de Courcelles was succeeded by the able and chival- 
rous Louis de Buade, comte do Fronteaac. The new gov- 
ernor was a soldier of high rank, and a trusty follower of 
the great Henry of Navarre ; his many high qualities were, 
however, obscured by a capricious and despotic temper. Hia 
plans for the advancement of the colony were bold and 
judicious, his representations to the government of France 
fearless and effectual, his personal conduct and piety un- 
impeachable, but he exhibited a bitterness and asperity to 
those who did not enter into his views little suited to the 
better points of his character, and it is said that ambition 
and the love of authority at times overcame his zeal for the 
public good.* 

M. Talon, the intendant, was at this time recalled by 
his own wish, hut before he deparijed from the scenes of his 
nseful labors he planned a scheme of exploration more ex- 
tensive than any that had yet been accompUshed in New 
France. From the rumors and traditions among the savages 
of the far West, with which the meeting at St. Mary's had 
made the French acquainted, it was believed that to the 

pendant oomme les eeconrs que le Canada avail refns lea dernieres 
annoes I'avoient mis sur un assez bon pied, il s'y eonserva quelqne 
terns et il n'est pas meme rclomhl depuis clans V^tat de foiblesse 



la bont^," — Lb Polherie, 
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southwest of New France there flowed a vast river, called 
by the natives Mechasepe, whose course was neither toward 
the great lakes to the north, nor the Atlantic to the east. It 
was therefore surmised that this unknown flood must poitr 
its waters either into the Gulf of Mexico or the Pacific 
Ocean. The wise intendant was impressed with the im- 
portance of possessing a channel of navio-ation to the waters 
h d w h d p m Am 



T sp n^ p d b J 

* The Mississippi, 

t I'Ce lao B portg quelque terns le nom Je St. Louis, ou lui donna 
ensuite celoi de Frontenac, aussi bien qu'au fort do Catarocoui dont 
le Comle de Frontenae fut ]o fondatear, mais insensibleraent ie lac a 
l-epris son anoien nom, qni est Huron ou Iroquois, et le fort oeltii du 
lieu ou il est biti (1721)."— Charlevoix, torn, v., p. S87. 

t "Le Fere J. Marquetle, natif de Laon en Picardic, a 6tg un des 
plus illustrea missionnaires de la Kouvelle Franco ; il en a parcourn 
ptesque toutes les contrSes, et il y a fait plusieurs dgcooTOrtes dont la 
demiSro est oelle da Mioissipi. Deux ans apres oelte decouverte, 
coninie il alloit £ Michillimackinao, il entra le 18me de May, 1675, 
dans la riviSre dont il s'agit ; il dressa son autel sur le terrein bas' 
qu'on lassia a droile en y entrant et il y dit Ja messe 11 s'floigna 
ensuite un p p so d grac p la ea h n m q 

conduisoienc d p cl a d m h 

Ce terns pa. Is al h r rpns d 

trouver mort mm d 

riviSre, il lu happ d d q fi o ag A 

jourd'hni les sa ages nappell urn q 

riviere de la b ir Fran m d d P 

Marquetlo, o m q mai d oq q nd ils se troovont 

en quelque d L aji P ut, ont assir^ qu'Ds 
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guides left them to find their way into the unknow n sohtu 
of the West. Their voyage down the trihutary was easy and 
prosperous, and at length, to their great joy, they reached 
the magnificent stream of the Miesisaippi. The hanks were 
rich and heautiful, the trees the loftiest they had yet seen, 
and wild hulls and other animals roamed in vast herds over 
the flowery meadows.* 

For more than 200 mUes Marquette and his eompanions 
continued their course through verdant and majestic solitudes, 
where no sign of human life appeared. At length the foot- 
se croyoient redevables it son intercession, d'avoir eohappe a de tres 
crands perils." — Charlevoix, lom. vi., p- 21. 

" Kelalinn de Mavqnette : Recneil de Thevenot. torn. i. 
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prints of men rejoiced tlieii- Bight, and, by following up the 
track, they arrived at a cluster of inhabited villages, where 
they were kindly and hospitably received. Their hosts 
called themselves Illinois, which means " men" in the native 
tongue, and is designed to express their supposed superiority 
over their neighbors. Marquette considered them the most 
civihzed of the native American nations. 

Neither fear for the future nor the enjoyment of present 
comfort could damp the ardor of the French adventurers ; 
they soon again launched their little canoes on the Father 
of Waters, and followed the course of the stream. They 
passed a number of bold rocks that rose straight up from 
the water's edge ; on one of these, strange monsters were 
curiously painted in brilliant colors. Soon after they came 
to the place where th.e great Missouri poura its turbid and 
noisy flood into the Mississippi ; and next they reached a 
loity range of clifla, that stretched nearly across from bank 
to bank, breasting the mighty stream. With great difficulty 
and danger they guided their little canoes through these 
turbulent waters. They passed the entrance of the Ohio,* 
and were again astonished at the vast size of the tributaries 
which fed the flood of the mysterious river. The inhabit- 
ants of the villages on the banks accepted the calumet of 
peace, and held friendly intercourse with the adventurers ; 
and although, after passing the mouth of the Arkansas River, 
a proposition was made in the council of one tribe to slay 
and rob them, the chief indignantly overruled the cruel 
suggestion, and presented them with the sacred pipe. 

At the village where they were threatened with this great 
danger they were inaccurately informed that the sea was 
only distant five days' voyage. From this the travelers 
concluded that the waters of the Mississippi poured into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and not, as they had fondly hoped, into the 
Pacific Ocean. Fearing, therefore, that by venturing fur- 
ther they might fall into the hands of the Spaniards, and 
lose all the fruits of their toils and dangers, they determined 

* The signification of the word Ohio is " Beautiful Rivet." Ac- 
cording to Bancroft, i[ was called tho Wabash in La Salle's time, and 
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to reascend the stream and return to Canada. After a long 
and dreary voyage, they reached Chicago, oil Lake Michi- 
gan, where the adventurers separated. Father Marquette 
remained among the friendly Miamis, and Jolyet ha ■' 
to Quebec to announce their discoveries. Unfortui 
their enlightened patron, M. Talon, had already d 
for France. 

There chanced, however, to be at Quebec at that time a 
young Frenchman, of some birth and fortune, named Robert 
Cavalier, sieur de la Salle, ambitious, brave, and energetic. 
He had emigrated to America with a hope of gaining fame 
and wealth in the untrodden paths of a new world. The 
first project that occupied his active mind was the discovery 
of a route to China* and Japan, by the unexplored regions 
of the west of Canada, The information brought by Jolyet 
to Quebec excited his sanguine expectations. Impressed 
with the strange idea that the Missouri would lead to the 
Northern Ocean, he determined to explore its course, and 
having gained the sanction of the governor, sailed for France 
to seek the means of fitting out an expedition. In this he 
succeeded by the favor of the Prince of Conti. The Chev- 
alier de Tonti, a brave officer, who had lost an arm in the 
Sicilian wars, was associated with him in the enterprise. 

On the Uthof July, 1678, La Salle and Tonti embarked 
at Uochelle with thirty men, and in two months arrived at 
Quebec, They took Father Hennepin with them, and hast- 
ened on to the great lakes.t where they spent two years in 

• " Lit Chine is a fine village three French miles to the southeast 
of Montreal, but on the same side, close to iho River St. Lawrence. 
Hero is a church of stone, with a small steeple, and the whole place 
has a very agreeable situaUon. Its name is said to have had the fol- 
lowing origin; As the nnfortonate M. de Sales mas here, who was 
afterward murdered by his own countrymen further up the country, 
h« was very intent on discovering a shorter road to China by means 
of the River St. Lawrence. He talked of nothing at that time but his 
new short way to China ; but, as his project of undertaking this jour- 
ney in order to make this discovery was stopped by an aooidenl which 
happened to him here, and he did not at that time come any nearer 
China, this place got its name, as it were, by way of joke. — Kalm, 
in Pinkerton, vol. xiii., p- 699. 
t See Appendbc, No. LXIV. 

N* 
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raising forts and building vessels of forty or fifty tons burden, 
and carrying on the fur trade with the natives. The party 
then pushed forward to the extremity of Michigan. Their 
friendly relations with the Indians were here interrupted hy i 



ful adherents at a Christmae dinner ; by the use of timely rem- 
edies, however, the intended victims recovered, and the villains 
having fled, were in vain pursued over the trackless deserts. 
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La Salle was obliged to return to the forts for aid, on 
account of the desertion of Bo many of his followers ; but he 
sent Father Hennepin, with Dacaii and three other French- 
men, to explore the sources of the Mississippi, and left Tonti 
in the command of a small fort, erected on the Dliitois, which 
he, however, was soon obliged to desert, in consequence of 
the hoatiiity of the Iroquois. La Salle collected twenty 
men, with the necessary arms and provisions, and, unshaken 
by accumulated disasters, determined at oace to make his 
way to the Gulf of Mexico down the course of the Mississip- 
pi. He passed the entrance of the swollen and muddy Mis- 
souri, and the beautiful Ohio, and, still descending, traversed 
countries where dwelt the numerous and friendly Chi 
and Arkansaw Indians. Next he came to the Taencas, 
people far advanced beyond their savage neighbors 
zation, and obeying an absolute prince. Farther 
Natchez received him with hospitality; but the Qui 
■who inhabited the shores more to the south, assailed hira 
■with showers of arrows. He wisely pursued his important 
journey without seeking to avenge the insult. Tangibao, 
still lower down the stream, had just been desolated by one 
of the terrible irruptions of sav£^e war : the bodies of the 
dead lay piled in heaps among the ruins of their former hab- 
itations. For leagues beyond, the channel began to widen, 
and at length became so vast that one shore was no longer 
visible from the other. The water was now brackish, and 
beautiful sea-shells were seen strewn along the shore. They 
had reached the mouth of the Mississippi, the Father of 
Rivers. 

La Salle celebrated the successful end of his adventurous 
voyage with great rejoicings. Te Deum was sung, a cross 
was suspended from the top of a lofty tree, and a shield, 
bearing the arms of France, was erected close at hand. 
They attempted to determine the latitude by an observation 
of the sun, but the result was altogether erroneous. 

The country immediately around the outlet of this vast 
stream was desolate and uninteresting. Far as the eye 
could reach, swampy flats and inundated morasses filled the 
dreary prospect. Under the ardent rays of the tropical sun, 
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pes , the command ol all ihe immense navigable nyer cours 
of mtarior America, is making the most rapid progress of aJ Amer 
lean city, and will doubtless one day become the greatest in that eon 
iment— perhaps even in the world. A formidable evil, however ex' 
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an d A d ybreak the following morning, 

h nd an m d a dd n attack upon their guests ; the 
F h w h oughly on the alert, repulsed 

h d w eral of the bravest warriors, 

d b h h f the savages, the victors fol- 

d h 01 dian warfare, and scalped tho^^i; of 

h my wh 11 h power. 

A h y d h r they were again endangered 

b h h Natchez,* from the effects of 

ha p paration alone preserved them. 

Ai m h ing toil and watchfulness, with 

m y g m dventures, but no other serious 

b d 3 at length joyfully beheld the 

h d d Quebec. 

mn d a ely after his arrival, La Salle hastened to France 
a u his great discovery,! and reap the distinction justly 
due to hiB eminent merits. [1682.] He was received with 
every honor, and all his plans and suggestions were approved 
by the court. Under his direction and command an eipe 
dition was fitted out, consisting of four vessels and 280 men 
for the purpose of forming a settlement at the mouth oi the 
Mississippi, and theace establishing a regular communication 
with Canada, along the course of the Great E.ner At the 
same time, ho received the conimission of governor over the 
whole of the vast country extending between the lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico. The httle squadron sailed from La 
Eochelle on the 24th of July, 1684, along with the West 
India fleet, and having touched at St. Domingo and Cuba 
by the way, arrived in safety on the coast of Florida 

La Salle was involved in great perplexity by ignorance 
of the longitude of the river's month. Not having descended 
so far in his former expedition as to be able to judge of its 

* " Gareilasso de la Vega parle lie cGlte nation eomme d un peuplo 
puissant, et il n'y a pas six ans qu'an y coraptoLt quau-e mille guerriers. 
Aujoaril'hui les Nalohez ne pourroient pas metlre sur pied denx mille 
ootobattans (1714)."— Cbarlevoii, torn, vi., p. 177. 

t "La Louisiaiie ost le iiom que M. de la Sale a donne au pays 
qu'artose le Mississippi audessons de la Kiviore des Illinois cc qu'il a 
conserve jusqu'a present. C'etoit en rhonnevir de Louis XtV., qni 
reenoit alora an Franca." — Charlevoix, torn, ii., p. 436, 
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appearance from the sea, he passed the main entrance of the 
Mississippi unawares, and proceeded 200 miles to the west- 
ward, where he found himself in a bay, since called St. 
JBernard's. Attracted by the favorable appearance of the 
surrounding country, La Salle here founded the fort which 
was to be the basis of his future establishment. But diffi- 
culties and misfortunes crowded upon him ; the vessel con- 
taming his stores and utensils was sunt through the negh- 
gence or treachery of her commander, and a great portion of 
the cargo lost or seized by the Indians. The violent meas- 
ures he adopted to compel restitution of the plundered goods 
kindled a deep resentment in the minds of this fierce and 
haughty tribe, the Clamcoets by name. They made a sudden 
midnight attack upon the settlement, slew two of the French, 
and wounded several, and whenever opportunity offered after- 
ward, repeated their assaults. The tropical climate, however, 
proved a far deadlier foe than even the savage, and at length the 
spirit of the colonists gave way under accumulated difficulties. 
_ Meanwhile Tonti. who had descended the Mississippi to 
join La Salle, sought him in vain at the mouth of the river, 
and along the coast for twenty leagues at either side. Having 
found no trace or tidings of the expedition, he relinquished 
the search in despair, and sailed upward again to the Cana- 
dian Lakes. 

La SaUe bore up with noble courage and energy against the 
d fficult es that surrounded him. His subordinates thwart- 
ed h m on every oocasion, and at length broke out into a vio- 
le t mut J , which he, however, vigorously suppressed. But 
wl e he d boovered that the settlement founded and sustained 
by h s u eising labors was not, as he had ibndly supposed 
at the mouth of the Great River he e-cperienoed the bitterest 
disappointment The surrounding country though fertde 
ofiered no bnlhant prospect of sudden wealth or hopes of 
future commi-roe He determined therefore once agam to 
esplore the vabt streams of the RLssissippi and IHinois and 
to ende^vor to gain a greater biowledse of the interior of 
the continent Hp took M.th him on this expedition his 
nephew a worth> but impetuous \outh named Moianger, 
and about twenty men This joung mans haughty spirit 
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excited a savage thirst of vengeance in the minds of his 
uncle's lawless followers ; they watched their opportunity, 
and in a. remote and dreary solitude ia the depths of the 
new continent, La Salle and Moranger were both slain by 
their murderous hands. Thus sadly perished, in a, nameless 
wilderness, one of the most daring and gifted among those 
wonderful men to whom the discovery of the New World 
had opened a field of glory. His temper was, doubtless, at 
times, violent and overbearing,* but he was dearly ioved by 
his friends, respected by his dependents, and fondly revered by 
those among the Indians who came within his influence. His 
greatest difiiciUties arose from those who were placed under 
his command, abandoned and ungovernable men. the very 
refuse of society, and amenable to no laws, human or divine. 

It has been already mentioned that La Salle had sent 
Dacan and Father Hennepin to explore tho Mississippi, on 
his first return from the Illinois to Lake Michigan. They 
descended that great river almost to the sea ; but their fol- 
lowers, becoming alarmed at the idea of falling into tho 
hands of the Spaniards, compelled them to return without 
having perfected their expedition. They re-ascended the 
stream, and passed the mouths of the Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and even reached beyond those magnificent falls to which the 
adventurous priest has given the name of St. Anthony. Con- 
tinual danger threatened these travelers, from the caprice oi 
hostility of the Indians ; they were held ibr a long time in 
a cruel captivity, forced to accompany their captors through 
the most difficult countries, at a pace of almost incredible 
rapidity, till, with their feet and lirabs cut and bleeding, 

* Charlevoix thus speaks o! the seleotion of M. de la Side by M. 
de Seignelay ; " II n'est point de verW qui ne soil melee de quelque 
d^faut : c'est le sort ordinaire de I'huioaoitfe. Ce qui met le comblB 
a notre hamiliatioo, c'est que les plus grands d^fauls accompagnent 
souvenl les plus Sminentes qaaiites, et que la jalousie que celles-ci 
inspirent trouve presque toujours dans ceus-la un sp^ieux prfetexte 
pour oouvrir ce que cette passion a de has et d'injuste. C'est a ceux 
qui sont fitablis pour gouverner les liommes a se faira jour pour sortir 
de oewe labjrinthe, a d^gager le vrai des t^n^bces dont la passion veut 
I'offasquer, et a oonnoitre si bien oeux dont ils veulent se servir, qu'en 
leur donnent lieu de faire usage de oe qu'ils ont de bon, ils se prScau- 
tionnent sur oe qu'ils ont de niauvMs," — Charlevoix, torn, ii., p. 2. 
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magnificent counlty The Baion la Hontan was one of the 
first and most conspicuous of these dauntless travelers.* He 
had gone to Canada in early hie with a view of retrieving 
the b Ik n f tun of his ancient family, and had obtained 
emp] ym t p he lake? under the French government. 
"Wh 1 th p d, he became intimately acquainted with 

the 1 f and u t ns of the savages, and, from his intorcourae 
wi h hem f m d the idea of penetrating into the interior 
of th untry here the white man's foot had never be- 

fore trodden. His actual discoveries were probably not very 
important, and his record of them is confused and imperfect; 
but he was the first to learn the existence of the Rocky 
Mountains, and of that vast ocean which separates the western 
coast of North America from the continent of Asia.t 

* Memoires da VAmtriquf SeptentrionaU par M. le Baron de la 
Hoiitani a Amsteniam, 1705. For the eharacter of these memoirs, sea 
ChatlevoLs, lom. vi., p. 408. They are translated in Pinkerton, vol. xiii. 

t The North Pacilio Ocean. The South PaciHe Ocean had been 
diacovereil by the Spaniard Balboa in 1513. 
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CHAPTEU XIV. 

An emlhtered disagreement between the governor gen- 
eral, Comte de Frontenac, and the intendant, M. de Cheneaw, 
M. Talon's successor, rendered it necessary to recall both 
those oiBcers from the colouy. The French court attributed 
the greater share of blame to the governor, hut the haughty 
and unbending disposition of the intendant was probably a 
principal cause of those untoward disputes. M, le F&vre 
de la Barre and M. de Meules succeeded them in their re- 
spective otEces, with special recommendation from the king 
to cultivate friendly relations with each other, and with 
M. de Blenac, the governor general of the French American 
islands. 

New France had f j j mai d t t 
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to France to kboi m the gallejs. In this same year the 
Chevalier de Callieres, an officer of great merit, was sent 
from France to assume the duties of governor of the Montreal 
district, as successor to M. Perrot, who had embroiled himself 
■with the members of h pow ri 1 O d f Sulpicius 

In the year 1685 I M q d D ille arrived at 

Quebec as governor I H de la Barre. 

whose advanced age d f 1 1 1 h fi d him for the 
arduous duties of the fii Th g or was selected 

by the king for his k 1 d p d ; a re-enforee- 
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amicable terms. He rendered, however, some sort of evasive 
explanation on the subject of his preparations against the 
Iroquois. 

The following year the governor general received from 
the court the notification of a most important agreement be- 
tween England and France, that, "notwithstanding any 
rupture between the mother countries, the colonies on the 
American continent should remain at peace." Unfortunately, 
however, the force of national prejudice, and the clashing of 
mutual interests, rendered this wise and enlightened pro- 
vision totally fruitless. 

In the summer of 1667, M. de Denoaville marched to- 
ward Lake Ontario with a force of 3000 French and 600 
Indians, having already received all the supplies and re-en- 
forcements -which he had expected from France. Hia first 
act of agression was one that no casuistry can excuse, no 
necessity justify — one alike dishonorable and impolitic. He 
employed two missionaries, men of influence among the sav- 
ages, to induce the principal Iroquois chiefs to meet him at 
the fort of Cataracony, under various pretenses ; he there 
treacherously seized the unsuspecting savages, and instantly 
dispatched them to Quebec, with orders that they should be 
forwarded to France to labor in the galleys. The mission- 
aries who had been instrumental in bringing the native 
chiefs into this unworthy snare were altogether innocent of 
participation in the outrage, never for a moment doubting 
the honorable intentions of their countrymen toward the In- 
dian deputies. One, who dwelt among the Onneyouths, was 
immediately seized by the exasperated tribe, and condemned 
to expiate the treachery of his nation, and his own supposed 
guilt, in the flames. He was, however, saved at the last 
moment by the intervention of an Indian matron, who adopt- 
ed him as her son. The other — Lambervillc by name — 
was held in great esteem among the Onnoiitagu^, to whose 
instruction he had devoted himself. On the first accounts 
of the outrage at Cataracony, the ancients assembled and 
called the missionary before them. They then declared 
their deep indignation at the wrong which they had suffer- 
ed ; hut, at the moment when their prisoner expected to feel 
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the terrible elTecta of thpir -nrtth a hn.f arose and with a 
nobk dignity idJreisel him 

Tioi] ait now our enemj — thou and th\ race "We 
have held counsel and can not rebolve to treat thee as an 
enemy We know thy heart hod no share m this treason 
though thou Meit its fool "We aie not unjust wl will 
not punish thee being innocent and hating the crime aa 
much as we do oursehe= But depait from amon<r us 
there are some -who might seek thy blood and when our 
joung men sing the war song we ma\ be no longer able to 
protect thee The magnanimous savages then iurnished 
him with guides who were enjoined to con\e\ him to a 
place of safety 

M de Denonville halted for =onie time at Cataraeoii\ 
and sent orders to thi, commanders ol the distant western 
posts to meet him on the 10th of July at the Riier Des 
Sables to the eastward of the country oi the Tsonnonthou 
ans against whom they weie first to act The governor 
marched upon this point with his armj and by an accident 
of fa-vorable presage he and the other detachments arrived 
at the same time They immediately constructed an in 
trenchment delended by palisade" m a commanding mtua 
tion over the nver where their stores and provisions were 
safely deposited M d Orvilhers with a force of 400 men 
was left for the protection of this d^p t and to insure the 
rear of tlie advancing armj 

On the I ath thu French pushed mlo the hostile country 
and passed two deep and dangerous defiles without opposi 
tion bit at a thud the) were suddenly assailed bj 300 of 
the Iroquoi'! who jiter the first vollej dispatched ^00 of 
their number to outflank the invaders while thcj continued 
the front attack with persevering courage The French 
were at first thrown into some conlusion b\ this fierce and 
iineTpeeted onslaught but the allied ravages accustomed 
to the foiest warfare boldh held then ground and eflcctual 
ij covered the laJlyiDg of the troops f he Iroquois haMng 
iailed m oveipowering their enemies by surprise and con" 
"cious ol their inferiority in numbers and arms after a time 
broke their arraj ani dispersed among the wood The 
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French lost five men killed and twenty wounded ; the Iro- 
quois suflered far more — forty-five were left dead upon the 
field, and sixty more disabled ia the conflict. The Ottawas, 
serving uader M. de DSnonville, who had been by no means 
forward in the strife, with savage ferocity mangled and de- 
voured the bodies of the slain. The Ilurone, and the Iro- 
quois Christians following the French standard, fought witli 
determined bravery. 

The army encamped in one of the four great villages of 
the Tsonnonthouans, about eight leagues from the fort at 
the Eivcr Des Sables ; they found it totally deserted by the 
inhabitants, and left it in ashes. For ten days they marched 
through the dense forest with great hardship and difficulty, 
and met with no traces of the enemy, but they marked their 
piogresB with rum they burned about 400,000 bushels of 
corn, and destroyed a vast number of hogs. The general, 
fearing that his savage allies would desert him if he con- 
tinued longer in the field, was then constrained to limit his 
enterprise He, however, took this opportunity of erecting 
a fort at N agara, and left the Chevaher de la Troye with 
10) men n garrison. Unfortunately, a deadly malady soon 
after early destroyed the detachment, and the post was 
abandoned aid dismantled. The constant and harassing 
en ty of the savages combined with the bad state of the 
prov s ons left in the fort, to render the disease which had 
broken out so fatal in its results. 

Tl e French had erected a fort called Chambly,* in a 
s rong pos t on on the left bank of the important River 
R chel eu f This little stronghold effectually commanded 

* Afterward called Sorel. 

t The River Iroiiaois, or Sorel. " Dans les premieres annees de 
notre etablissenicnt en Canada les Iroquois, pour faire des courses 
jusqne dana le centre de nos habitaCiona, descendgreilt oette riviere a 
laqueUe pour cetto raison on donna le nom de riviere des Iroquois. 
On I'a depuis appell^ la Riviere de Kichelieu, a cause d'un fort qm 
portoit ce nom et qu'on avoit oonstruit a son emboucliure. Co fort 
ayant £tg ruine, M. de Sorel en fit eonstruire un autre auqnel on 
donna son nom; ce nom s'est eoromuniqno a la riviere qui le conserve 
encore aojourd'bui, quoiqua le fort ne subsista plus depuis longtema 
(1721)."— Charlevoix, torn, v., p. 221. 

■' There is another Iroquois river marked on the French maps, fall- 
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the navigation of the stream, and through it, the c 
cation between Lake Champlain and the southern districts 
with the waters of the St. Lawrence. On the 13th of 
November, 1687, a formidable party of the Iroquois sud- 
denly attacked the fort ; the little garrison made a stout 
defense, and the asaailanta abandoned the field with the 
morning light ; the settlement which had grown up in the 
neighborhood was, however, ravaged by the fierce Indians, 
and several of the inhabitants carried away into captivity. 
The French attributed this unexpected invasion to the in- 
stigation of their English neighbors, and it would appear 
■with reason, for, on the failure of the assault, the governor 
of New York put his nearest town into a state of defense, as 
if in expectation of reprisals. 

In this same year there fell upon Canada an evil more 
severe than Indian aggression or English hostility. Toward 
the end of the summer a deadly malady visited the colony, 
and carried mourning into almost every household. So great 
was the mortality, that M, de DSnonville was constrained fo 
abandon, or rather defer, his project of humbling the pride 
and power of the Taonnonthouans. He had also reason to 
doubt the faith of his Indian allies ; even the Hurons of the 
far West, who had fought so stoutly by his side on the 
shores of Lake Ontario, were discovered to have been at 
the time in treacherous correspondence with the Iroquois. 

While doubt and disease paralyzed the power of the 
French, their dangerous enemies were not idle. Twelve 
hundred Iroquois warriors assembled at Lake St. Francis, 
within two days' march of Montreal, and haughtily demand- 
ed audience of the governor, which was immediately grant- 
ed. Their orator proclaimed the power of his race and the 
weakness of the white men with all the emphasis and strik- 
ing illustration of Indian eloquence. He offered peace on 
terms proposed by the governor of New York, but oniy al- 
lowed the French four days for deliberation. 

This high-handed diplomacy was backed by formidable 

ing into the Teakiki. It received thLi name frum a defeat experienced 
by the Iroquois from the Illinois, a rsiOB whom they had always de- 
spised." — Charlevoix, vol. vi., p, 118. 
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demonstrations. The whole country west of the K-iver So- 
rel, or Eichelieu, was occupied by a. savage host, aad the 
distant fort of Cataracouy, on the Ontario shore, was with 
diificulty held against 800 Iroquois, who had burned the 
farm stores with flaming arrows, and slain the cattle of the 
settlers. The French bowed before the stonn they could 
not resist, and peace was concluded on conditions that war 
should cease in the land, and all the allies should share m 
tlie blessings of repose. M. de DenonviUe further agreed to 
restore the Indian chiefs who had been so treacherously torn 
from their native wilds, and sent to labor in the galleys ot 
France, 

But, in the mean time, some of the sftv^e allies, dis- 
daining the peaceful conclusions of negotiation, waged a 
merciless war. The Abenaquis, always the fiercest foes of 
the Iroquois confederacy, took the field while yet the con- 
ferences pended, and fell suddenly upon the enemy by the 
banks of the Sorel. They left death behind them on the.r 
path, and pushed on even into the English settlements, 
where they slew some of the defenseless inhabitants, and 
carried away their scalps in savage triumph. On the other 
hand, the Iroquois of the Rapids of St, Louis and the 
Mountain, made a deadly raid into the invaders' territories. 

The Hurons of MichiUimakinac were those among the 
French aUies who most dreaded the conclusion of a treaty 
of which they feared to become the first victims. Through 
the extraordinary machinations and cunning of their chief, 
Kondiaronk, or the Eat, they continued to reawaken the 
suspicions of the Iroquois against the French, and again 
strove to stir up the desolating flames of war. 

In the midst of these renewed difficulties M. de D6non- 
viUe was recalled to Europe, his valuable services being 
required in the armies of his king. In colonial admimstra- 
tion he had shown an ardent zeal for the interests of the 
sovereign and the country under his charge, and his plans 
for the improvement of Canada were just, sound, and com^ 
prehensive, but he was deficient m tenacity of purpose, and 
not fortunate or judicious in the selection of those who 
enjoyed his confidence. His otherwise honorable and uselul 
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career can, however, never be cleansed from the fatal blot 
of one dark act of treachery. From the day when that evil 
deed was done, the rude but magnanimous Indian scorned 
as a broken reed the sullied honor of the French. 

The Comte de Frontenac was once again selected for the 
important post of governor of New France, and arrived at 
Montreal on the 27th of October, 1689, where his prede- 
cessor handed over the arduous duties of office. The state 
of New France was such as to demand the highest qualities 
in the man to whose rule it was intrusted : trade languished, 
agriculture was interrupted by savage aggression, and the 
very existence of the colony threatened by the growing 
power of the formidable Iroquois confederacy. At the same 
time, a plan for the reduction of New York was being or- 
ganized in Paris, which would inevitably call for the co- 
operation of the colonial subjects of France, and, in the 
event of failure, leave them to bear the brunt of the danger- 
ous quarrel. M. de Frontenac was happily selected in this 
time of need. 

Impelled by the treacherous machinations of the Huron 
chief Kondiaroak, the Iroquois approached the colony in very 
different guise from that expected. While M. de D^non- 
ville remained in daily hopes of receiving a deputation of ten 
or twelve of the Indians to treat for peace, he was astounded 
by the sudden descent of 1200 warriors upon the island 
of Montreal.* Terrible indeed was the devastation they 

* Charlevoix says of Montreal in 1721, "Elle n'est point forlifi^e, 
una simple pttlisade bastionn^e el aasez mal entretenue fait toute sa 
defence, avec une assex mauvaise redoute sur nn petit terlre, qui 
sen do boulevard, et va se terminer en douce pente a one petite 
place quarrSB. Cast ce qn'on rencontre d'abord en arrivant de Quebeo. 
II n'y a paa m^me quarante ans, que la ville etoit toute ouverte, ec 
tons les jours eiposSe a etre brulee par les aanvages ou par les Anglois. 
Ce fut le Chevalier da Callieres, frere du pl^nipotentiaire de Riswieli, 
qni la fit former, tandis qu'il en 6toit gouvemeur. On projetle depuis 
quelques annies de Tenvironner de raurailles,' mais il ne sera pas 
ais6 d'engagar les hahitans a y contribuer. lis sent braves et ils ne 
Bont pas riches : on las a deja troave diffieiles a persuader de la n^- 
cessito de oette d^pense, et fort eonvaineus que leur valeur est plus que 
sufflsante pour defendre leur ville contre quiconque osoit I'attaquer." 
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caused ; biood and ashes marked their path to within three 
]ea"ues of tiie territory, where they blockaded two forts, 
after having burned the neighboring houses. A small force 
of 100 soldiers and 50 Indians, imprudently sent against 
these fierce marauders, was instantly overpowered, and taken 
or destroyed. When the work of destruction was completed, 
the Iroquois re-emb»rked for the Western lakes, their canoes 
laden with plunder, and 200 prisoners in their train. 

This disastrous incursion filled the French with panic 
and astoniahment. They at once blew up the forts of 
Cataracouy and Niagara, burned two vessels built under 
their protection, and altogether abandoned the shores of the 
Western lakes. The year was not, however, equally un- 
fortunate in all parts of New France. While the island 
of Montreal was swept by the storm of savage invasion, M. 
d'Iberville supported in the north the cause of his country, 
and the wavlike Abenaquis avenged upon the English set- 
tlers the evils which their Iroquois allies had inflioted upon 
Canada. Upon his arriN«l, the Comte de Frontenac de- 
termined to restore the falling fortunes of his people by 
means of his great personal influence among the triumphant 
Iroquois, backed as he Was with the presence of those pris- 
oners who had been so treacherously seized by his predeces- 
sor, but whcwe entire confidence and good-will he had acquired 
while bringing them back to their native country. A chief 
named Oureouhare, the most distinguished among the cap- 
tives, undertook to negotiate with his countrymen — a duty 
-which was performed more honestly than efficiently : an 
exchange of prisoners took place, but nothing further was 
accomplished. 

The Norftern Indians, allies of the French, had long 
desired to share the benefits of English commerce with the 
Iroquois ; it had, however, been the policy of the Canadian 
government to keep these red tribes continually at war, 
with the view of interrupting the communications of traffic 
through their country. But the alUed savages soon began 
to see the necessity of making peace with the Iroquois, m 
order to establish relations with the traders of the British 
settlements. With this view tlie Ottawas sent embassadors 
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duced to sis by the time they regained the shelter of 
Montreal. 

The second invading division was mustered at Three 
Uivers, and only numbered fifty men, half being Indians. 
They reached an English settlement, caUed Sementels 
(Salmon Falls), after a long and difficult march and suc- 
ceeded in surprising and destroying the village, with most of 
its defenders. In their retreat they were sharply attacked, 
hut succeeded in escaping, through the aid of an advan- 
tageous post, which enabled thom to check the pursuers at 
a narrow bridge. They soon after fell in with M. de 
Mamerval, governor of Acadia, with the third party, and, 
thus re-enforced, assailed the fortified village of Kaskehe 
upon the sea-coast, -which surrendered after a heavy loss of 
the defenders. 

To i-egain the confidence of his Indian allies, M. de Fron- 
tenae saw the necessity of rendering them independent of En- 
glish commerce, and safe from the hostility of the Iroquois. 
To accomplish these objects, he dispatched a large convoy to 
the west, escorted by 143 men, and bearing presents to the 
savage chiefs. On the way they encountered a party of the 
Five Nations, and defeated them after a sanguinary engage- 
ment. 

All these vigorous measures produced a marked effect : 
the convoy arrived at Michillimakinac at the time when the 
embassadors of the French allies were on the point of departing 
to conclude a treaty with the Iroquois. When, however, 
the strength of the detachment was seen, and the valuable 
presents and merchandise were displayed, the French interests 
again revived with the politic savages, and they hastened to 
give proofs of their renewed attachment ; 11 canoes, hearing 
fors to the value of 100,000 crowns, and manned by 300 
Indians, were dispatched soon after for Montreal, to be laid 
before the governor general. He dismissed the escort with 
presents, and exhorted them and their nation to join with 
him in humbling their mutual and deadly foe. They departed 
well pleased with their reception, and renewed professions of 
friendship for the French. 

In the mean time the terrible war-cry of the Iroquois was 
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never silent in the Canadian settlemeats. Bands of these 
fierce and merciless warriors suddenly emerged from the dense 
forests when least expected, and hurst wpon isolated posts and 
villages with more or less success, but always with great loss 
of life to the assailants and assailed,* and with great destruc- 
tion of the fruits of industry. These disastrous events caused 
much disquietude to the governor. He called to his counsels 
^ ^ h f O h h 1 mamed attached 

h by hi hdff dhip d esteem, and 

ml d f 1 b hi f bi I : " You must 

^ b f d I d F tenac, "or you 

m he po 1 J n p rm them to wage 

^ '^ m Th g hief was morti- 

fied at this discourse, and answered that his remaining with 
the French, instead of returning to his own hunting grounds, 
■where he was ardently beloved, was a proof of his fidelity, and 
that he was ready to do any thing that might be required 
of him, but that it would certainly need time and the course 
of circumstances to allay the fury of his people against those 
who had treacherously injured them. The governor cojuld 
not but acknowledge thejuatiee of Onreouhare's reply ; he gave 
him new marks of esteem and friendship, and determined 
more than before to confide in this wise and important ally.t 

* "Coldefl relates thai, during the war between the French and 
Iroquois two old men were out to pieces, and put into the war-kettle 
lor the Christian Indians to fea5t on."— Golden, vol. I, p. 81. 

"Frontenac stands oonspiouous among all his nation for deeds of 
cruelty to the Indians. Nothing was more common than for his Indian 
prisoners to be given up to his Indian allies to he tormented One of 
the most horrible of these seenes on record was perpetrated under his 
H^witt^ "' Montreal in 1691."— Golden, vol. i., p. 441, quoted by 

"Lea habitans en firont briller, persoadSs que lo seul moyen de cor- 
riger cesbarbares de lenra oruautgs, gtoit de les traiter eos-mgme comme 
lis tcaitoient les autres."— Charlevoix, Jestdle, tom. iii., p. 139. 

t "Onreouharo moumt en vrai Chretien, Pan 1697 Le mission ' 
naira qui I'assista pendant aa maladie, lui parlant un jonr des opprobres 
et des ignommies de la passion du Saoveur des homnies ■ il entra dans 
m SI grand mouvement d'indignalion contra les Jnifs, qu'il s'^cria, 
' Que n'gto,s-j6 la? je les aurois hien empSchi de tr^ter amsi mon 
Diea. The similar esolamation of the Frank monarch, Clovis, is well 
known.' — Charlevoix, torn, iii., p. 332. 
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But now the greatest danger that had ever yet menaced 
the power of France upon the American continent hung 
over the Canadian shores. The men of New England 
were at last aroused to activity by the constant inroads and 
cruel depredations of their northern neighbors, and in April, 
1G90, dispatched a amaU squadron from Boston, which took 
possession of Port Uoyal and aU the pro^-ince of Acadia. 
In a month the expedition returned, with sufficient plunder 
to repay its eost. Meanwhile the British settlers deputed 
six commissioners to meet at New York in council for their 
defense. On the first of May, 1690. these deputies assem- 
bled, and promptly determined to set an expedition on foot 
for the invasion of Canada. Levies of 800 men were or- 
dered for the purpose, the contingents of the several states 
fixed, and general rules appointed for the organization of their 
army. A fast-sailing vessel was dispatched to England with 
strong representations of the defeoseless state of the British 
colonies, and with an earnest appeal for aid in the projected 
invasion of New France ; they desired that ammunition and 
other warUke stores might be supplied to their militia for the 
attempt by land, and that a fleet of English frigates should 
be directed up the River St. Lawrence to co-operate with the 
colonial force. But at that time England was still too much 
weakened by the unhealed wounds of domestic strife to afford 
any assistance to her American children, and they were 
thrown altogether on their own resources. 

New York and New England boldly determined, unaided, 
to prosecute their original plans against Canada. General 
-Winthrop, with 800 men. was marched by the way of Lake 
riiamplain on the shores of which he was to have met 500 
f h I q b t thr gh som ac t bl 

, 1 y ly m 11 po t S h p b g ^ 

th pi f t Oh 1 pp tmnt I b d 

t p ah th B t h 1 hid had i I d 

plm hhlih mbef n ryl 

h t nsp f h t p h lak dth t 

of the army had imprudently neglected to suppl> sufecicnt 
provisions. No alternative remained for Winthrop but to 
fall back upon Albany for subsistence. 
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In the mean time, Major Schuyler, who had before crossed 
Lake Champlain with a smaller British force, pushed on 
against the French post of La Prairie de ia Madeleine, and 
attacked it with spirit. He soon overcame the handful of 
Canadian militia and Indians who formed the garrison, and 
compelled them to fall back upon Chambly, a fort further to 
the north. Having met M. de Sanermes and a considerable 
force advancing to their relief they turned and faced their 
pursuers. Schuyler rashly vent«red to attack this now 
superior enemy ; he was soon forced to retire, with the logs 
of nearly thirty men. The French, however, suffered much 
more severely in this affair, no less than thirteen officers and 
nearly Seventy of their men having been killed and wounded. 

The naval expedition against Quebec was assembled in 
Nantasket Road, near Boston, and consisted of thirty-fivo 
vessels of various size, the largest being a 44-gun frigate. 
Nearly 2000 troops were embarked in this squadron, and 
the chief command was confided by the people of New 
England to their distinguished countryman. Sir William 
Phipps, a man of humble birth, whose own genius and merit 
had won for him honor, power, and universal esteem. The 
direction of the fleet was given to Captain Gregory Sugars, 
The necessary preparations were not completed, and the fleet 
did not get under way till the season was far advanced ; 
contrary winds caused a still further delay ; however, several 
French posts on the shores of Newfoundland and of the 
Lower St, Lawrence were captured without opposition, and 
the British force arrived at Tadoussac, on the Saguenay, be- 
fore authentic tidings of the approaching danger had reached 
Quebec. 

When the brave old Frontenac learned from his scouts 
that Winthrop'a corps had retreated, and that Canada was 
no longer threatened by an enemy from the landward side, 
he hastened to the post of honor at Quebec, while by his 
orders M. de Ramsey and M. do Callieres assembled the 
hardy militia of Three Rivers and the adjoining settlements 
to re-enforce him with all possible dispatch. The governor 
found that Major Provost, who commanded at Q«ebec before 
his arrival, had made vigorous preparation fo receive the in- 
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vaders ; * it was only necessary, therefore, to continue the 
works, and confirm the orders given by his worthy deputy. 
A party, under the command of M, de Longueuil, was sent 
down the river to observe the motions of the British, and, 
if possible, to prevent their landing^. At the same time, two 
canoes were dispatched by the shallow channel north of the 
island of Orleans to seek for some ships with supplies, which 
were daUy expected from France, and to warn them of the 
presence of the hostile fleet. 

The Comte de Pronteaac continued the preparations for 
defense with unwearied industry. The regular soldiers and 
militia were alike constantly employed upon the works, till 
in a short time Quebec was tolerably secure from the chances 
of a sudden assault. Lines of strong palisades, here and 
there armed with small batteries, were formed round the 
crown of the loily headland, and the gates of the city were 
barricaded with massive beams of timber and casks fiHed 
with earth. A number of cannon were mounted on advan- 
tageous positions, and a large wind-mill of solid masonry was 
fitted up as a cavalier. The lower town was protected by 
two batteries each of three guas, and the streets leading up 
the steep, rocky face of the height were embarrasBed with 
several intrenehments and rows of "chevaux de frise." Sub- 
sequently during the siege two other batteries were erected 
a little above the level of the river. The commanding nat- 
ural position of the stronghold, however, offered far more 
serious obstacles to the assailants than the hasty and imper- 
fect fortifications. 

At daylight on the 5th of October the white sails of the 
British fleet were seen rounding the headland of Point Levi, 

• " It does not appear that the fortifications of Quebec were of much 
importance till after the year 1690, when eleven stone redoubts which 
served as hastions, were erected in different parts of tha heights of the 
Upper Town. The remains of several of these redoubts ace still in 
existence. They were connected with each other by a strong line 
of cedar picketing, ten or twelve feet high, banked op with earth on 
the inside. This proved sufficient to resist the attacks ot the hostile 
Indians for several years." — Lambert's IVaveli, vol. i., p. 39. 

" In 1720 a more extensive system of fortification was commenced, 
onder the direotion of M. de Lery." — Smith's Canada, vol, i., p. J84. 
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and crowding to the northern shore of the river, near the 
village ol Beauport ; at about ten o'clock they dropped an- 
chor, lowered their canvas, and swung round with the re- 
ceding tide. There they remained inactive till the following 
morning. On the 6th, Sir William Phipps sent a haughty 
summons to the French chief, demanding an unconditional 
surrender in the name of King WilUam of England, and 
concluding with this imperious sentence: "Your answer 
positive in an hour, returned with your own trumpet, with 
the return of mine, is required upon the peril that will 

The British officer who horo the summons was led blind- 
fold through the town, and ushered into the presence of 
Comte Frontenac in the council-room of the castle of 
Quebec. The bishop, the intendant, and all the principal 
officers of the government surrounded the proud old noble. 
" E-ead your message," said he. Tlie Englishman read on, 
and when he had finished, Uid his watch upon the table 
with these words: "It is now ten; I await your answer 
for one hour." The council started from their seats, sur- 
prised out of their dignity by a burst of sudden anger. The 
comte paused for a time ere he could restrain hia rage suf- 
ficiently to speak, and then replied, " I do not acknowledge 
King William, and I well know that the Prince of Orange 
is a usurper, who has violated the most sacred rights of 

blood and religion who wishes to persuade the nation 

that he is the saviour of England and the defender of the 
faith, though he has violated the laws and privileges of the 
kingdom, and overturned the Church of England : this con- 
duct, the Divine Justice to which Phipps appeals will one 
day severely punish." 

The British officer, unmoved by the storm of indignation 
which his message had aroused, desired that this fierce reply 
should be rendered to him in writing for the satisfaction of 
his chief. "I will answer your master by the mouth of my 
cannon," rephed the angry Frenchman, " that he may learn 
that a man of my rank is not to be summoned in this man- 
ner." Thus ended the laconic conference. 

On tha return of the messenger. Sir William Phipps 
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called a council of war : it was deWrmined at once to attack 
the city. At noon, on the 8th, 1300 men were emharked 
in the boats of the equadroE, under the command of Major 
W 11 V d landed without opposition at La Canardiere, a 
b 1 t h t fth B St Ch 1 Wl 1 th m 
L dy b g i d th m ddy 1 f mp 

lhl wdtht kih dtlh 

1 h y 1 d ly I th t f h 1 p 

b k ! h pt. w p dp h nbySOO f 

hC d mltpotdnigh It dhh 
th ^ k d m U haml t h ght b m t 

th B t h d d this petd lly ii d J 

f 11 b k b 1 1 ffi vj h p mp sol e tl 

1 t ! g d th msel g 11 ly 1 d th J i 
d dt pdpcedpdlyld! 

g d M J Wall y tl d d w th 1 ^ ^ \ 

h S Charles Biver, still, h , iy 1 ' ^y 

d ppm hots from the active light troops of the French ■. 
h h b vouacked for the night, while the enemy retreated 
h garrison. 
Toward evening of the same day the four largest vessels 
of Phippa's squadron moved boldly up the river, and anchored 
close against the town. They opened a spirited but ineffect- 
ual fire ; their shot, directed principally against the lofty 
eminence of the Upper town, iell almost harmless, while a 
viirorous cannonade from the numerous guns of the fortress 
rephed with overwhelming power. When night interrupted 
the strife, the British ships had suffered severely, their rigging 
was torn by the hostile shot, and the crews had lost many 
of their best men. By the first Ught of morning, however, 
Phipps renewed the action with pertinacious courage, but 
with no better success. About noon the contest became 
evidently hopeless to the stubborn assailants ; they weighed 
anchor, and, with the receding tide, floated their crippled ves- 
sels down the stream, beyond the reach of the enemy's fire.* 

* The flag of the rear admiral was shot away, and, drifting toward 
the shore, a Canadian swam out into the stream aad bronght it m 
triumphantly. For many years the precious trophy was huug up m 
the parish chnrch of Quebec 
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The British troops, under Major Walley, although placed 
in battle array at daylight, remained inactive, through some 
unaccountable delay, while the enemy's attention was divert- 
ed by the combat with Phipps's squadron. At length, about 
noon, they moved upon the formidable stronghold along the 
left bank of the B-iver St. Charles. Some aOied savages 
plunged into the hiis[i in front to clear the advance, a line 
of skirmishers protected either flank, and six field-pieces ac- 
companied the march of the main body. AStei having pro- 
ceeded for some time without molestation, they were sudden- 
ly and fiercely assailed by 200 Canadian volunteers under 
M. de Longueuil ; the Indians were at once swept away, 
the skirmishers overpowered, and the British column itself 
was forced back by their gallant charge. WaOey, however, 
drew up his reserve in some brushwood a little in the rear, 
and finally compelled the enemy to retreat. Daring this 
smart action, M. de Frontenac, with three battalions, placed 
himself upon the opposite bank of the river, in support of 
the volunteers, but showed no disposition to cross the stream. 
That night, the English troops, harassed, depressed, dimin- 
ished in numbers, and scantily supphed, again bivouacked 
upon the marshy banks of the stream : a severe frost, for 
which they were but Ul prepared, chilled the weary limbs 
of the soldiers and enhanced their sufierings. 

On the 10th, Walley once more advanced upon the 
French positions, in the hope of breaching their palisades by 
the fire of his field pieces ; but this attempt was altogether 
unsuccessful. His flanking parties fell into ambuscades, and 
were very severely handled, and his main body was checked 
and finally repulsed by a heavy fire from a fortified house oit 
a commanding position which he had ventured to attack. 
Utterly dispirited by this failure, the British fell back in 
some confusion to the landing-place, yielding up in one hour 
what they had so hardly won. That night many of the 
soldiers strove to force their way into the boats, and order 
was with great difficulty restored ; the next day they wore 
harassed by a continual skirmish. Had it not been for the 
gallant conduct of " Captain March, who had a good com- 
pany, and made the enemy give back," the confusion would 
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probably have been irretrievable. When darkness put an 
end to tho fire on both aides, the English troops received 
orders to embark in the boats, half a regiment at a time. 
But all order was soon lost ; four times as many as tho 
boats could sustain crowded down at once to the beach, 
rushed iato the water, and pressed on board. The sailors 
were even forced to throw some, of these panic-stricken men 
into the river, lest all should sink together. The noise and 
confusion increased every moment, despite the utmost exer- 
tions of tho officers, and daylight had nearly revealed the 
dangerous posture of affairs before the embarkation was 
completed. The gane were abandoned, with some valuable 
stores and ammunition. Had the French displayed, in fol- 
lowing up their advantages, any portion of the energy and 
skill which had been, so conspicuous in their successful de- 
fense, the British detachment must infallibly have been either 
captured or totally destroyed. 

Sir William Phipps, having failed by sea and land, re- 
solved to withdraw from the disastrous conflict. After 
several ineffectual attempts to recover the guns and stores 
which Major Walley had been forced to abandon, he weighed 
anchor and descended the St, Lawrence to a place about 
nine miles distant from Quebec, whence he sent to the 
Comte de Frontenac to negotiate for an exchange of prison- 
ers. Humbled and disappointed, damaged in fortune and 
reputation, the English chief sailed from the scene of his de- 
feat ; but misfortune bad not yet ceased to follow him, for 
he left the shattered wrecks of no less than nine of his ships 
among the dangerous shoals of the St. Lawrence. The 
government of Massachusetts was dismayed at the disastrous 
news of which Phipps was himself the bearer. He arrived 
at Boston on the 1 9th of November, with the remains of 
his fleet and army, his ships damaged and weather beaten, 
and his men almost in a state of mutiny from having re- 
ceived no pay. In these straits the colonial government 
found it impracticable to raise money, and resorted to " bills 
of credit," the first paper money which had ever been issued 
on the American continent. 

Great indeed was the joy and triumph of the French 
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Iroquois escaped into a ruinous h wh h y h 1 1 t f 

a time with courage and mica 1 IF 1th 
the building, and they were obi d t h d t m 
killed in their efforts to escap h t fi f 11 1 t th 

hands of their exasperated en d b d h 

savage cruelty such as they th 1 w Id h h b t d 

Intelligence now arrived tl f rm d hi 1 f E 

glish, Iroquois, and Mahingan I d w d p 

Montreal by the River Rich 1 S 1 800 m 1 d 

by the Chevalier de Caller t ppo th 

progress, and encamped on th P d 1 M d I by 

the bordeva of the St. Lawre B f d yl ht th f 1 

lowing morning, the invaders d po p 

by surprise, slaying several of h d f d d fi Uy e- 

treated in good order and wi h littl 1 O f 11 g b k 

into the -woods, they met and d t yed m U F h d t h 
ment and boldly faced a more considerable force under M. de 
Valrenes Foi an hour an 1 half these formidable warriors 
withstood the fire and repelled the charges of the Canaliau 
troops but at length thej -were overpowered and di perse i 
not howevei before mflicting a loss oi no less than UO 
men upon their conquerors An Englishman captured in 
the engagement declared that the invaders had purposed to 
destriv the harvest which would have reiuced the col nj 
to the last extremity The design in a great measure 
failed and an abundant crop repa d the mdustrj and sue 
cesslul courage o( the French 

At the first news of thi= alarming inioal M de Fion 
tenac hastened to the post of danger but tranquillitj had 
alread) been restored and the toib of thi, husbandman were 
again plied upon the scene of sti te At Montreal he found 
a dispatch from the go\ emor of New England proposing an 
exchange of prisoners and a treatj of neutrality with Canada 

* Vi= a VL^ de Montreal lu cote lu bul e t un endro t qu (H 
appelte la Prune le la Madeleine — Char lei o x, torn 1 2i3 

■■ Le Cap de la Madeleine a eu son iiom de 1 Abb^ de la Made- 
leine un des membres de la Compagnie des uent Assooies. llie 
name of the Prairie had probably the same ongin,— Charlevoix, 
torn, v., p. 167, 
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In the year 1695, M. de F 
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fort of Catarocouy, despite the universal disapprobation of 
the settlers and the positive commands of the king. The 
object was, however, happily and ably accompUshed by M. 
de Crisasy iti a very short time, and without the loss of a. 
man. This brave and aetive officer made good use of his 
powerful position. He dispatched scouts in all directions, 
and, by a judicious arrangement of his smaU forces, checked 
the hostilities of the Iroquois upon the Canadian settlements. 
The Sieur de Rgverin, a man of enlightened and enter- 
prising mind, had long desired to develop the resources of 
the Canadian waters, and in 1697 at length succeeded m 
associating several merchants with himself, and establishing 
a fishery at the harbor of Mount Louis, among the mount- 
ains of Notre Dame, half way between Quebec and the ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of St. Lawrence on the southern side. 
The situation was well chosen, the neighboring soil ferUle, 
and the waters abounded in fish. But, where nature had 
provided every thing that industry could require, the hand 
of man interfered to counteract her bounty. The hostility 
of the EngUsh embarrassed the infant settlement and alarmed 
its founders. Despite of these difficulties, a plentiful harvest 
and successful fishing at first rewarded the adventurera; 
subsequently, however, they were less fortunate, and the 
place was for some time neglected and almost forgotten.* 

Louis de Euade, comte de Frontenac, died m the seventy- 
eighth year of his age, 1 698, having to the last preserved 
that astonishing energy of character which had enabled him 
to overcome the difficulties and dangers of his adventurous 
career. He died as he had lived, beloved by many, respected 
by all ; with the unaided resources of his own strong mind, 
he had preserved the power of France on the American con- 
tinent undiminished, if not increased, through years of tamine, 
disaster, and depression. He loved patronage and power, 
but disdained the considerations of selfish interest. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that a jealous, suDen, and even 
vindictive temper obscured in some degree the luster of his 
success, and detracted from the dignity of his nature. Ihe 
* There was a flonrisning settlement at Monnt Louis in 1758, 
which was destroyea by General Wolfe. 
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Chevalier d C M 
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h'gh p ■ h C ra 
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an ff fitic 

p h midst of hiB useful labors, this excellent 

w ut off by death ; his upright and judicious 

adrai the esteem of all the colonists, and the 

h f his dealings with the native tribes gave 

fi ver them which none of his predecessors 

h O the petition of the inhabitants of Canada, 

h g ppointed the Marquis de Vaudreuil to the 

m Soon after his accession a deputation 

oq rrived at Quebec, and for the first time 

rm ged the sovereignty of France, and claimed 

the protection of her flag, 

M. de Raudot, the intendant, introduced various important 
judicial and fiscal improvements in the affairs of the colony 
at this time ; by his influence and mediation he effectually 
checked a litigious spirit which had infused itself among the 
Canadians to a ruinous estent, and by strong representations 
induced the king to remove the cruel restrictions placed upon 
colonial industry by the jealousy of tbe mother country. 

* "Sans avoir le brilliant de son pr^d^oesseur, il en avail toat le 
solids ; des vues droites et dSsinCeress^s, sans prcJogG et sans passion ; 
une fermetS toujours d'accord avec la raison, une valeur, que le flegme 
Efavmt moderer et rendre nliie ; un grand sens, beaueoup tie probitS 
et d'honneur, et nne penetration d'esprit, a iaquelle une gtande ap- 
plication et une longue eip^rienoe avoient ajoHte tont ce que I'ex- 
p^ricnee peuC donuer de lumieres. I! avoit pris des les c( 
un'grand eiujure sur las sauvageB, qui le connotsoient exacne a lei; 
parole, et ferme a vouloir qu' on lui gardat eelles qu' on Ini av 
donnees. Les Fianfois de leur cotS ftaient convaincas qn'il n' e: 
roient jaroMS rien d'eox, que de raisonnable j que pour ii' avoir 
naissance, ni les grandes alliances da Comlo de Frontenac, ni ie 
de lieutenant g^n^ral des armies dti rol, il ne s^uroit pas moi 
faJre ob6ir que lui." — Charlavoin, torn, iii., p. 353. 
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try, the I rench attacked tho little ft d II g f H 
hill, garriaoncd by thirty New Englandnien, and carried them 
after a sharp struggle ; many of the defenders ware killed or 
captured, and the settlement destroyed. The neighboring 
country was. however, soon aroused, and the assailants with 
difficulty effected a retreat, losing thirty of their men. 

Intelligence reached the French in the following year that 
Colonel Vetch, who, during a residence of several years at 
Quebec, had contrived to sound all the difficult passages of 
the Biver St. Lawrence, had successfully instigated the Queen 
of England to attempt the conquest of New France ; that a 
fleet of twenty ships was being prepared for the expedition, 
and a force of 6000 regular troops were to sail under its 
protection, while 2000 English and as many Indians, under 
the command of General Nicholson, were to march upon 
Montreal by the way of Lake Champlain. M. de Vaudreuil 
immediately assembled a council of war to meet the emergency, 
where some bold measures were planned, but a misunder- 
standing between the governor general and one of his prin- 
cipal officers paral}-zed their execution. Finally, indeed, a 
considerable force was marched to anticipate the British 
attack ■ but the dissensions of the leaders, the msubordination 
of the troops, and the want of correct intelligence, embar- 
rassed their movements, and drove them to an inglorious 
retreat. On the other hand, the English, mistrusting the 
faith of their Indian aUies, and suffering from a frightful 
mortality, burned their canoes and advanced posts, and re- 
treated fiom the frontier. The perfidious Iroquois, while 
professing the closest friendship, had poisoned the stream 
hard by the British camp, and thus caused the fatal malady 
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which decimated their unsuspecting allies. The fleet destined 
for the attack of Quebec never crossed the Atlantic : it was 
sent to Lisbon instead, to support the falling fortunes of 
Portugal against the triumphant arms of Castile. 

In the following year, another abortive expedition was 
undertaken by the English against Canada. Intelligence was 
brought to M. de Vaudrenil that ten ships of war of 50 guns 
each and upward had arrived from England, and were as- 
sembled at Boston, together with 35 transport capable of 
conveying 3000 men, while a force of provincial militia and 
Indians of New York, nearly 2000 strong, were collected 
in that state to assail hun by land. The French governor 
immediately called together the Iroquois deputies, and suc- 
cessfully urged their neutrality in the approaching struggle. 
He also secured the somewhat doubtful allegiance of the al- 
lied tribes, hut only accepted the profiered services of a few 
warriors of each nation, and this more as hostages than for 
the purpose of increasing his strength, 

M. de Vaudreuil then hastened from Montreal to Quebec, 
where he found that bis lieutenant, M. de Boucourt. had ef- 
fectually executed his orders to strengthen the defenses. The 
BettlementB along the coast below that important stronghold 
were sufliciently guarded to render a hostile debarkation dif- 
ficult and dangerous. The governor immediately reascend- 
ed the St. Lawrence, and formed a corps of 3000 men un- 
der M. de Longueiul, at Chambly, to await the approach of 
the English. The invading army, however, retreated with- 
out coming to action, having received information of a great 
disaster which had befallen their fleet. The British admiral 
had neglected the warnings of an experienced French navigat- 
or, named Paradis, who accompanied him, and approached too 
near a small island m the narrow and dangerous channel of 
the Traverse; a sudden squall from the southeast burst upon 
him at that critical moment, and his own, with seven other 
ships oi the fleet, were driven on the rocky shore, and utterly 
destroyed : very few men escaped from these ill-fated vessels.* 

* "Enfin la retraite des deux armies Anglaises qui devaiont 
ttttaquer en meme lems la Nouvelle Franoe par terre et par mer, et 
diviser ses forces en lea occupant aux deux extremitSs de la colonie, 
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de huit gros vaisseaux, dont on avoit enlevS les canons et les meilleurs 
eflcts, et pres de trois miUe personnes noy^os, dont lea corpa^ fitoient 
etendus 9ur Is rirage. On y reoonnnt deux compagnies oiitieres des 
Gardes do la Reine, qn' on distingoa a lenrs oasaques rongea, et plu- 
fiiours families Ecossoiaes, destinfees a penpler le Canada, mais quoique 
le reste de la flolle efit restfi mouille plusieurs jours au meme endroit, 
pour enlever touts la charge des vaisseaus brisks, on no lajssa point 
d' y faire un assez grand butin." — Charlevoix, tora. iv., p. 83. 

* The eitj of Delroit dates its history from July, 1701. At that 
time M de la Motte Cadillac, with one hundred n '' ' ' ' 

carrvmg with them every thing necessary foe the conuoenoeiii 
support of the estftbhshment medilated, reached this place, 
numeious and diversified," said a public literary document, " are the 
incidents compressed 'Aithiu the history of thia settlement. No place 
in the United States presents such a series of events interesting in 
themselves and permanently affecting, as ihey occurred, its prioress 
and piospenty Five times its flng has changed j three different sov- 
ereignties have claimed its allegiance; and since it has been held by 
the United States, its government has been thrice transferred. Twice 
it has been besieged by the Indians, once captured in war, and once 
burned to the ground." 

"Dclroit has long been considered as the limit of civilization to- 
ward the northwest. This town, or commercial port, is dignified by 
the name, and enjoys the chartered rights of a oily, although its pop- 
ulation at present does not exceed three thousand. The banks of the 
river above and below the city are lined with a French population, 
descendants of the first European traders among the Indiana in that 
quarter, and extending from Lake Erie to Lake St. Clair, increasing 
in density as they approach the town, and averaginf;, perhaps, one hun- 
dred per mile. This place, but a little while ago so distant, is now 
brought within tour days of the city of New York, the track pursued 
being seven hundred and fifty miles. Here, at Detroit, si '"''■'> '^"•"^' 
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pro\ mce of Acadia, t the inexhauBtible fisheries of Newfound 
land, and his claims to the vast but almost unknown regions 
of Hudson's Bay ; his nominal sovereignty over the Iroquois 
was also thrown into the scale, t and thus a dearly-purchased 

steamers in North America come and go every day, connecting it 
■with the east, and have begun already to search out the distant west 
and north." — Colton's Tour to the jlmerican Lakes, vol. i., p. 46. 

* L ruit de sa vicloire (Du Buisson) fut que les Anglois d6s- 
esp^ de s' 6tab1ir au Detroit, ce qui auroit StS la ruinc entiere 

d IV lie France, non seulement a cause de la situat[on de ce 
q la centre et le plus beau pays dn Canada, mais encore 

parce e nous auroit plus it^ jiossihle d'entretenir la moindre com- 

m aveo les sauvages d'en haut ni avcc la Louisiana." — Char- 

e v., p, 105. 

L 1 tres Cbr6lien cede a la reine d'Angleterre a perpetuite, 
I'Aoadie, on Nouvelle Ecosse, en entier, conformement a sea anoi. 
ennes limites, comme aussi la ville de Port Royal, maintenant appellee 
Annapolis Royale." — Article XII. du Traite d' Utrecht, 1713. 

i " Ce dernier article ne nous ota rien de reel, et nc donna non plus 
rien aux Anglais, parceque les cantons renouvellerent les pcoteslations, 
qn'ils avoient deja faites plus d'une fois oontre les pretentions rSoipro- 
qnes de leurs voisins et ont tres bien sf u se maintenir duis la possession 
de leur libert6 et de leur iad^pendance." — Charlevoix. 
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peace restored comparative tranquillity to the remnant of hie 
American empiro.* 

The fierce Outagamis, more incensed than weakened by 
their losses at Detroit, made savage and murderous reprisals 
upon all the nations allied to the French. Their vindictive 
vigilance rendered the routes between the distant posts of 
Canada, and tliose southward to LouiBiana,+ for many years 
aloiiost impracticable. At one time, indeed, when ovei:- 

* ''II (Prior) iloit pareillement autorise it Iraite sur les limites de 
I'Ameriqae septeutrioimle, et s'il plaisoit au roi, cea deux articles 
pouvoiant etre regies en pen do lema."— Mnioires de Torq/ iiw la 
Paix d'fJirecht, vrf. iii., p. 426. 

t It is hardly jemembered at the present day that the French nation 
once claimed, and hitd began to ooJonizo the whole region which lies 
at the back of the thirteen original United Slates, from the moutli of 
the St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi, comprising both the Can- 
adas and the Tast fertile valley of the Ohio, and had actually ocenpied 
the two outlets of this whole region by its ports at Quebec and New 
Orle^is.' Canada, the oldest French colon}', and the only one on the 
continent to whict that nation has sent any considerable number of 
settlers, was under the management of an esolusivo company, from 
16G3 to the downfall of what was called the Mississippi Scheme, in 
1720; and this circumstance, still more, perhaps, than the vicious 
system of granting the land to nonresident proprietors, to be held by 
seignorial tenure, checked its progress. Louisiana, with more Gources 
of surplus wealth from climate and soil, was never a very thriving 
colony, and was anrrcndered to Spain with little reluctance, from 
which last power its dominion passed to the United States. 

The French traders and hunters intermarried and miiced with the 
Indians at the back of oar settlements, and extended thoir scattered 
posts along the whola course of the two vast rivers of that continent. 
Even at this day, far away on the upper waters of these mighty streams, 
and beyond the utmost limits reached by the backwoodsman, the trav- 
eler discovers villages in which the aspect and social usages of the 
people, tbeir festivities and their solemnities, in which the white and 
red man mingle on equal terms, strangely contrast with the habits of 
the Anglo-American, and announce to hitn, on his &rst approach, their 
Gallic origin. — Merivale, vol. i., p. 68; Sismondi, Etudes sur L'Ecole 
Politiqae, vol, ii., p. 200; Lftlrobo. 

■ " la rille d» Noutelle Otltsns fat foDLl*e dina I'nnneS niT. M. de Bitnrille (11 
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wh In d L} ful n n h se mpl cable savages 

ra d f m 1 =;) f th t t t M deYaudreuil; 
b t th m m nt pp tun ty ff d th y ved hostilities, 

and altl 1 b t n. n p d t haTing united 

th m nt f th t b t th p w f 1 « oux and Chi- 
hh*tl> t df 1 tmth tass the steps 
of their detested conquerors. 

On the 10th of April, 1725, M. de Vandreuil closed his 
useful career. For one-and-twenty years he had discharged 
his important duties with unswerving loyalty, ability, and 
vigilance. Good fortune crowned him with weU-raerited 
success, and he went to rest from his earthly labors with 
the blessings of a grateful people, who, under his wise rule, 
had rapidly progressed to prosperity. 

The Marquis de Eoauharnois, captain of the marine, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the now tranc[uii colony. His 
anxiety was aroused, however, the year after his accession, 
by the vigorous efforts of the English to extend their com- 
merce even into the heart of the Canadian territories. Gov- 
ernor Burnet, of New York, had erected a fort and trading 
post at Oswego, with the view of monopolizing the rich traf- 
fic of the Western lakes. To counteract this design, M. de 
Beauharnois sent the Baron de Longueuil to negotiate with 
the Indians in the neighborhood of N gara i th 
sent to the erection of a French fort and t bl hm nt p 
the banks of their magnificent river, h t t th 

waters of Ontario, After many difR It 1 

the jealousy of the native tribes, the F h i d m 

effecting their object. On the other h d tl m n i N w 

* "Garcilasso lie la Vega purle des Chi h has d h 

de h. conquete de la Ftoride, et it Ics pla ?e p mm 

endroit ou ils soiit encore pt&enlement. . . C 1 pl 

braves 9oldat9 de la Louisiane, mats ilsetoien b p pl mb 

d d F d' dd S C'est noire alHanoa aves les Illinois 

q a m g as Cbichachas et les Anglois de la 

C N ^tablitiseraent dans la Loniskns fait 

g a d a <E c'cst une barriers que nons mettons 

p '« de I'Ametiqne septentrionolc, ot le 

M X qa L F p qoi nous vojent avco das yeox si jaloox 

n ns ft d pa tent pas encore rimportance du sar- 

q d — Charlevoix, lorn, vi., n. 160. 
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favorably upon the development of agricultural resources, 
and the forced partition of lands tended to reduce all the 
landholders to a fraternity of pauperism. The court of 
France endeavored vainly to remedy these evils, without 
removing the causes, and passed various edicts to enoourago 
the further clearance of wild land, and to stimulate settle- 
In 1745, the year when the power of France in Europe 
was exalted by the splendid victory of Fontenoy, a dangerous 
blow was struck at her sovereignty in America by the cap- 
ture of Louisburg. and with it tKe wKole island of Cape 
Breton,* by the New Englanders nnder Mr. Pepperel,! 

* From the year 1706 the name of Cape Breton was changed to 
He Rojale. Louisburg waa called le Havre a I'Anglais. 

t " The importance of the colonies ' was too little considered until 
the commencement of ihe last war. The reduction of Cape Breton by 
the people of New England was an acijuisition so unexpected and for- 
tuna,tB, that America became, on that remarkable event, a more 
general topic of conversation. Mr. Shirley, the governor of Massa- 
chusetls Bay, was the principal projector of that glorious enterprise ; 
an enterprise which reduced to the obedience of his Britannic majesty 
the Dunkirk of North America. Of sneh consequence to the French 
was the possession of that important key to their American settle- 
ments, that its restitution was, in reality, the purchase of the last 
general poaee of Europe."* — ^ Reviem of tht Military Operations in 
North America, in a Letter to a Ifobleman, p. 4 (London, 1757]. 

"The plan of the invasion of Cape Breton was laid at Boston, and 
New England' bora the expense of it. A merchant named Peppetel,* 

obiel, 6l r *lnbliBsement qua noua y avians n'avoit rion qni pal erciWt la jalousie del 
AiKlais: otle nous flemeura."— Chatle™., tarn, iii., p. 319. 

' "The island of Cspe Breton, of which Iha French were iliainefullj left in pos- 
nuien at Ihe Irealj of Vlrecht, 1713, throueh Ihe neEliEencs ot ceiTuption of the 
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aided by Admiral Warren's squadron. Tliia disaster was 
no sooner known in Paris* than an extensive armament 
■was equipped under the command of the Duo d'Anville, an 
officer of known vaJor and ability. The wounded pride of 
the French hurried on rapidly the preparations for this es- 

vho had excited, encouraged, and directed the enterprise, was in- 
trasled with the command of the army of 6000 men, ^hich had heen 
levied for this expedition. Though these forces, convoyed by a 
squadron from Jamaica, brought the Ai'st news to Capo Breton of the 
danger that threatened it ; though the advantage of e, enrpiise would 
have secured the landing without opposiliop ; thoogh they had but six 
hundred rcgukr troops to encounter, and eight hundred inhabitants 
hastily armed, the success of the undertaking was still precarious. 
What great esploits, indeed, could have been expected from militia 
suddenly assembled, who had never seen a siege or faced an enemy, 
and were to act under the direction of sea-officers only ? These inex- 
perienced troops stood in need of the assistance of some fortunate 
accident, with which they were indeed favored in a singular manner. 
The constrnction and repair of the fortifications had always been left 
to the oare of the garrison at Louisburg. The soldiers were eager 
to be employed on these works, aa the means of procuring a comfort- 
able Eobsistence. When they found that those who were to have paid 
them appropriated to themselves the profits of their labors, they 
demanded justice: it was denied them, and they deteimined to assert 
their right. As the depredations had been shared between the chief 
persons of the colony and the subaltern ofiicers, the soldiers could ob- 
tain no redress. They had, in consequence, lived in open rebellion for 
above six months when the English appeared before the place. This 
was the time to conciliate the minda of both paitiesj the soldiers 
made the first advances, but their commanders distrusted a generosity 
of whioh they themselves were inoapahle. It was firmly believed that 
the soldiers were only desirous of sallying out that they might have 
an opporlnnity of deserting, and their own officers kept them in a 
manner prisoners, until a defense so ill managed had reduced them to 
the necessity of capitulating. The whole island shared the fate of 
Louisburg, its only bulwark. This valuable possession, restored to 
France by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was again attacked by the 
English in 1T4S, and taken. The possession was confirmed to Great 
Briton by the peace in 1763, since which the fortifications have been 
blown op, and the town of Louisburg dismantled." — Winter bottom's 
History of America, vol. IV., p. 14. 

* " When Marshal Belleisle was told of the taking of Cape Breton, 
he said he could believe that, because the ministry had no band in it. 
We are mating bonfires for Cape Breton, and thundering over Genoa, 
while our army in Flanders is rnnoing away." — Walpole's Letters to 
Sir Horace Mann, July 26, 1745. 
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pedition, which they confidently hoped would redeem the 
tarnished honor of their arms in the Western world. Early 
in May the fleet was already completely appointed ; but the 
elements did not second these energetic preparations, and 
contrary winds detained the armament tiU the 23d of June. 
Then it at last put to sea, in the formidablo strength of 
eleven' ships of the Jino, thirty smaller vessels of war, and 
transports containing 3000 regular soldiera. Nova Scotia, 
the Acadia* of other days, was their destination. There it 
was expected that the old French settlers, who had unwill- 
ingly submitted to English conquest, would readily range 
themselves onco more imder the fleur-de-lys : Canada had 
already sent her contingent of 1700 men under M, de Ram- 
say to aid the enterprise, and M. de Conflans, with four 
ships of the line from the West Indies, was directed to join 
the equadroa. 

This formidable fleet was but a short time at sea when 
the ships separated and fell into hopeless confusion. On the 
12th of September, indeed, the Due d'Anville reached the 
Western continent in the Northumberland, accompanied by 
a few other vessels, but there no laurels awaited the gallant 
admiral : he vv-as suddenly seized with apoplexy, and in four 
days his body was committed to the deep. The vice admiral 

* " The tract of eountf)- known by iho name of Nova Scotia or 
ISew Scotland, was in 1784 diviclcil into two provinces, viz New 
Brunswick on the southwest, and Nova Scotia on the southeast!' The 
former comprehends that part of the old province of Nova Scotia 
which lies to the northward and westward of a line dra^-n from the 
mouth of the River St. Crois, through the center of the Bay of Fundy 
10 Baye Verte, and Ihenee into the Golf of St. Lawrence, ineladinR all 
lands within six leagues of the coast. The rest is the province of 
Nova Scotia, lo which is annexed the island of St, John's, which lies 
north of it in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The modern Nova Soolia is 
the French Acadia. The modern New Brunswick is the French 
Nouvelle Ecosse. This name was given hy Sir William Aiekander 
to whom the first grant of lands was given hy James I fine then 
^e country has frequently changed hands, from the Fre oh to ih 
Enghsh nation, backward and forward. It was not confirmed lo ho 
English till the peace of TTlrecht. Three thousand fa c-i were 
transported into this country in 1749, at the charge of the bo er ent 
^d they built and settled the town of Hftlifax."~W nto bottom a 
History of Amenta, vol. iv., p. 39. 
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immediately proposed returning to Fraace, on account of the 
absence of the greater part of his force ; but other officers 
strongly opposed tdis desponding counsel, and urged a bold 
attack upon Nova Scotia* rather than an inglorious retreat. 
The more vigorous course was adopted hy a council of war, 
which threw the vice admiral into such a state of frantic 
excitement that he ran himself through the body, fancying 
he had fallen into the hands of the enemy. De la Jonquiere 
succeeded to the command, and, although more than three- 
score years of age, acted with unimpaired energy. But the 
elements were again hostile to France ; the fleet was dis- 
persed by a violent storm off Cape Sable, and the shattere.d 
remnant of the expedition returned ingloriously to their coun- 
try, without having accomplished any of the objects for which 
they had been sent forth. 

The government at Paris was, however, by no means cast 
down by these untoward occnrrenees, and the armament was 
speedily equipped to renew their efforts against the English 
colonies. The expedition was prepared at Brest, under the 
command of )\I. de la Jonquiere, and, at the same time, a 
squadron under M. de St. George was aimed vrith a view 
to threaten the coasts of British India. 

The English ministry, early informed of all the movements 
of their opponents, resolved to intercept both these squadrons, 
which they had beea apprised would sail from port at tho 
same time. Admiral Anson and Rear-admiral Warren were 
ordered upon this enterprise with a formidable fleet, and, 
taking their departure from Plymouth, steered for Cape 
Finisterre, on the Gallican coast. On the third of May, 
1746, they fell in with the French squadrons of six large 

* "La four de France avoit extrSmement k oiEnr de recouvrer 
eette province (Acadia) ; les efforts reil^rSs des Angloia pour i'avoir 
en leur puissance, et plus encore, leur triompba apres i' avoir conquise, 
avoit eniin ouverl les yens aus Franfois aur la grandeur de la perte 
qu'ila avoient Sake. M. de Pontchartrain dcrivit cunsi a M. Ae Beau- 
hticnois : ' Je vous ai fait assaz connoitre conibien 11 est important de 
reprendre ce paste (le Port Royal) avant que ]es ennemies y soient 
solidement Stablis. La conservation de toute I'Amlriqne aeptentrionale, 
et le commerce des Peches le d6mandent ^galemcnt : ce sant deux 
objets qui me toachenl vivement.' " — Charlevoix, torn, iv., p. 90. 
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men-of-war, as many frigates, four armed East Indiamen, 
and a valuable convoy of thirty ships. The enemy's heavier 
vessels immediately formed in order of battle, while the mer 
chantmen made all sail away, under the protection of the 
frigates. The British were also ready for action, and a 
severe combat ensued. Before night all the French Ibe of 
battle ships were captured after a spirited defense, but two 
thirds of the convoy, escaped through the darkness of the 
night. A considerable quantity of bullion fell into the bauds 
of the victors, and their grateful sovereign rewarded the 
courage and good fortune of the admirals by raising Anson 
to the peerage, and decorating Warren with the ribbon of 
the Bath. 

Admiral de la Jonquiere, the newly-appointed governor 
of Canada, was among the numerous captives who graced 
the triumph of tJie British fleet. When the news of thia 
event reached Paris, the king appointed to the vacant dignity 
the Comte de la Galissoniere,* an oiHcer of distinguished 

* "Roland Michel Barrm, marquis de la Galiason!^, remplit [a 
ste de souverneur oommp. «'il na oi. f.'.t t™..= „= „:„ :„_: '.._ :>_ 
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.11 6tab]it a Quebec un arsenal maritime, et un chantior 
de eonalruction, ou I'on n'employa que les bois des pays. II concut, 
proposa, et fit adopter la vaslS plan dont il oommenoa I'&cgcution, de 
jomdre ie Canada el la LoaiBiaira par une ohaine de forts et d'Stablisse- 
menlss Ie long de i Ohio et des Mississippi, S travers les regions d^sertes 
qm sSparaient oes deux colonies a I'ouest des lacs. A I'avaalage 
d'fetabhr entre elles «ne communication raoins p^nibJe et moins long 
que par Ie nord, se joignoit celai de pouvoir faire parcenir lea dfipSclies 
en France, en hiver par la Louisiane, tandis que I'embouohure do fleuve 
St. Laurent est femefi par les glaoes; eufin celui do resserrer les 

Anglais entre las montagnes et Ja mer II oraporta tous les reerets 

quand il rovjut en France, en 1749 La d6faite de I'amiral Anglais, 

Byng, et la pnse de Minorque que fut Ie fruit de cetta liotoire dfeisi('e 
couronnetent sa carriere. 11 avoit entcapria cette demiSre expedition 
contre Tavia des m&16eins qui loi avoient annoneS sa mort comme 

proohaine, s'il se rambarquoit 11 eacha ses-raaux tant qu'il put 

mais il fut enfin obligg de se dSmettre du eommandement. II revinl 
eu France et se mit en route pour Fontainebleau oi5 gtoit alors Ie roi. 
Les forces lui manqn^rent totalement ii Nemours, oii 11 monrut Ie 26 
Oetobre, 1756. . . . . . A sos talens ^minens comme marin, la Qalisso- 

ULere vmissoit una mfinite de eonnaissances SSrieus el ferme 

mais en mgme tems doux, modgr6, affable, et int%re, il se feisito 
respecter et chSnc de ions ceux qui scrvoient sons ses ordres 
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merit and ability. The wisdom of this selection was speedily 
displayed ; the new governor no eooner entered upon the duties 
of office than his active zeal found employment in endeavor- 
ing to develop the magnificent resonrces of his province. He 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the face of the 
country, the climate, population, sigriculture, and commerce, 
and then presented an able statement to the French court 
of the great importance of the colony, and a system which, 
had it been adopted in time, might have secured it against 
EugUsh aggression. 

The Comte de la Galissoniere proposed that M. du Quesne, 
a skillful engineer, should be appointed to establish a line of 
fortifications through the interior of the country, and, at the 
same time, urged the government of France to eend out 
10,000 peasants to form settlements on the banks of the 
great latea and southern rivejs. By these means he affirmed 
that the English colonies would be restricted within the nar- 
row tract lymg ea'itward from the Allegany Mountains, and 
m time laid open to invasion and ruin. His advice was, 
however disregardel and the splendid province of Canada 
soon pa-scd forever from under the sway of France * 

lant do belle quilil 5 l( tent eaohtts sous mi esu-rieur peu avan- 
tageiii. La C alisBoniero 6to t de petite taille et bossu. LorBque les 
Eaavages ^ lareiit le satuer a son ttrriv6e an Canada, frapp^s de son pen 
dappatence ils lui parlerent en ees termes, '11 faat que to aies one 
b en belle ame puisqu aveo un si vilain corps, le grand chef noire 
pere t'a envoye ici pour nous commander.' Ils ne tard^cent pas a re- 
connoitre la justice de )eur opinion, et entourerent de teur amour et de 
laur veneration, en Tappellant du nom de p6re, rhomme qui ne se servit 
du ponYoir que pom- am^liorec lear sort." — Biographie Univeraelh, art. 
Galissoniere. 

# " In observing on old maps t!io extent of the ancient French col- 
onies in America, I was liaunted hy one painful idea. I asbed myself 
how the government of my country coold have left colonies to perish 
which would now be to us a source of inexhaustible prosperity. From 
Acadia and Canada to Louisiana, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
to Ihat of ihs Mississippi, the territories of New France surrounded 
what originally formed the confederation of the thirteen United State.?. 
The eleven other states, the district of Columbia, Iho Michigan, North- 
west, Missouri, Oregon, and Arkansas territories, belonged, or would 
have belonged 10 as, as they now belong to the United States, by the 
cession of the English and Spaniards, onr first heirs in Canada aiid in 
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Under the impression that the expected peace between 
the mother countries would render it important to define the 
boundaries of their colonial possessiona, the active governor 
of Canada dispatched M. de Celeron de Bienville, with 300 
m averse the vaat -wildemesa lying from Detroit south- 

as he Apalachian Mountains. Assuming this ranfe 

a h mit of the British colonies, he directed that leaden 
pi es graved with the arms of France, should be buried 
p lar places in the western country, to mark the ter- 

f France, and that the chief of the expedition should 
d o secure a promise fi-om the Indians to exclude for 

h f all English traders. At the same time, he gave 

n the governor of Pennsylvania that he was com- 

mand d b the King of France to seize all British merchants 
f d n hose countries, and to confiscate their goods. De 
CI n f IfiUed his difficult commission to the best of his 
po\ era, but the forms of possession which ho executed excited 
the jealous apprehension of the Indians, who concluded that 
he designed to subject or e^en enslave them. 

■ft hen M de K Gahssoniero failed in his endeavor to 
obtain the aid of jji exten-ive immigration from France, he 
turned his thoughts to-ward the Acadian settlers* (whom 

Lomsiana. More than two thirds of North America would aoknowlodee 

the sovereignty of France Wo possessed here vast countries 

which might have offered a homo to the oxcess of our population an 
important market to our commerce, a nursery to oar navy Now' we 
are forced to confine in our prisons culprits condemned by the tribunals, 
lor want o( a spot of ground whereon to phico these wretched creatures 
We are excluded from the New World, where the human race is re' 
commencing. The English and Spanish languages serve to express ' 
the thoughts of roajiy millions of men in Africa, in Asia, in the South 
Sea Islands, on the continent of the Iwo Americas; and we, disinherited 
ol the conquests of our courage and our genius, hear the lansuace of 
Raeine, of Colbert, and of Louis XIV. spoken merely in a few hamiels 
of Louisiana and Cajiada, under a foreign sway. There it remains 
as though but for an evidence of the reverses of oar fortune and the 
errors of our policy. Thus, then, has France disappeared from North 
America, like those Indian tribes with which she sympathized, and 
some ol the wrecks of whioh I have beheld,"— Chateaubriand's TravsU 
in America, vol. ii., p. 207, 

* From the treaty of St. Gerraain-en-Laye, 1632, till 1654 the 
trench bad quiet possession of Acadia; then Cromwell sent Major 
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the Caaadian side of Acadia. Le Loutre's persuasions in- 
fluettced many of these primitive people to proceed to the 
French posts, where every protectioa and attention was be- 
stowed upon them. 

Aniiaated hy the success of this measure, and sanguine 
that large numbers of the Aeadians would follow the first 
seceders, De la Galissoniere induced the home governmeat 
to appoint a. considerable Bum yearly to carrying out his 
views; but, in the midst of his patriotic exertions, he was 
obliged to hand over the reins of government to M. de la 
Jouquiere, who had now arrived 1w claim the post so ably 
held by another during his captivity vidth the English. 
Galissoniere, however, before he sailed for France, magnan- 
imoasly furnished his sticcessor with the best information on 
colonial matters, and pointed out the most promising plans 
for the improvement of the province.* De la Joaquiere un- 

Sedgwiok to attack it, with orders to expel all who would not aoknowl- 
edgo themselves subjeels of England. Sedgwick excouted his com- 
mission, and Cromwell passed a grant of Acadia to one De la Tour, 
a French refugee, who bad purchased Lord Sterling's title to that 
country; and De la Tout soon after transferred hia right to Sir William 
Temple. 

Nova Sootia was ceded to Franoe at the treaty of Breda, in 1670. 
In 1690 it was retaken by Sir William Phipps on his way to Quebec. 
It was given back to Franoe by the treaty of Ejswickj retaken by 
General Nicholson (who gave the name of Annapolis to Port Royal) 
inlTlO, during the War of the Succession. It was formally and finally 
ceded to England at the peace of Utreobt. The undefined limits of 
Nova Scotia were a constant source of dispute between the French 
jmd English nations. 

r Kalm thus speaks of La Galissoniere, who was the 
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wiselj rgected such as related to the Acadian settlements; 
but the King of France disapproved of his inaction, and 
repriman led him for not having continued the course of his 
predeceam r Instructions were given him to take immediate 
posae^sion of the neighhoring country, to build new forts ibr 

govemor of Qiiebeo at the time of his travels tbroogh Canada. " Ho 
wax of a low stature and somowliat hump-backed. He has a snr- 
prismg kaowledgo in all branches of science, and especially in natnral 
historv in which he is so well versed, that, when he began to apeak 
to me about it 1 imagined I saw our great Linnsus under a new 
lorm When he tpoke of the use of natural history, of the method of 
learning and emplojin^ it to raise the state of a country, I was 
astonished to see him take his reasons from politics, as well as naluraJ 
philosophy, mathematics, and other sciences. I own that my conver- 
sation with this nobleman was' very instruct ve to me and I always 
drew a great deal of useful knowledge from it He told me several 
ways of employing natural history to the purposes of polities and to 
make a country powerful in order to depress its envious neijrhbors 
Never has natural history had a greater piomotioi in thn country 
and it is very doubtful whether it will ever have its equal here. As 
soon as he got the place of governor general ho began to take those 
measures for ^ttmg information in natural h storj which I ha(e men- 
tioned before. When he saw people who had for some time been in 
ft settled place of the country, especially in the more remote parts he 
always questioned them about the trees, plants, earths stones, ties 
animals, &c,, of the place. Those who seomed to have clearer notions 
than the rest were obliged to give him oiteumstantial descriptions of 
what they had seen. Ho himself ^vrote down all the accounts he re- 
ceived, and by this great appreoialLon, so uncommon among persons 
<rf his rank, he soon acquired a knowledge of the most distant parts of 
America. The priests, commandants of forts and of several distant 
plaoes, are often surprised by Ms questions, and wonder at his knowl- 
edge when they come to Quebec to pay their visits to him, for he often 
tells them that near such a mountain, or on such a shore, &o., where 
they often went a hunting, there are some particular plants, trees 
wrths, ores, &c., for he had gOt a knowledge of these things before! 
From hence it happened that some of the inhabitants believed he had 
a preternatural knowledge of things, as he was able to mention all the 
curiosities of places, sometimes near 200 Swedish miles from Quebec 
though he never was there himself. Never was there a better states! 
man than he, and nobody can take better measures and choose more 
proper means for improving a country and increasing its welfare, 
Canada was scarcely acquainted with the treasure it possessed in the 
person of this nobleman when it lost him again; the king wanted his 
serviees at home, and could not have him so far off."— Kalm in 
Pinkerton, vol. xiii., p. 679. ' 
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its retention, and to occupy it with troops; he was also 
desired to aid Le Loutre in all his proceedings, and to for- 
ward his designs. In obedience to these orders, M. de Bois- 
hebert was dispatched with a body of troops and some 
peasants, to take post near the mouth of the River St. John, 
which was looked upon as an important post for the defense 
of the new Bettlement. 

These measures inevitably aroused the jealousy of the En- 
glish governor of Nova Scotia, who made repeated remon- 
strances on the subject, but with no other effect than that 
of causing De la Joitc[uiere to warn his officers to avoid all 
possible grounds of dispute, as he expected the limits of the 
rival powers would be speedily arranged. 

[1749.] Supplies for the new post at St. John's could 
only be obtained irom Quebec, and transmitted by the long 
and difficult circuit of the whole Acadian peninsula, M. de 
Vergor was sent on this mission in aa armed sloop, contain- 
ing military and other stores for the Trench and Indians. 
He was ordered to avoid all English vessels, but, if he could 
no longer shun pursuit, to tight to the last. This stern 
command was not obeyed, for he surrendered without an 
effort to Captain Rous, who, apprized of his design, had in- 
tercepted him on the coast. On the news of the capture of 
this sloop, M. de la Jonquiere empowered the governor of 
Louishurg* to make reptisals upon all English vessels that 
might enter his port. 

Greneral Cornwallis, governor of Halifax.t sent a detach- 

* " Louiabnrg, together with the whole island of Cape Breton, hnd 
been restored to the French by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 

t "In the year after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelie, the land forces 
of Great Britain were reduced to little more than 18,000 men; those 
ui Hinorca, Gibraltar, and the American plantations, to 10,000; while 
the sailors retained in the royal navy were under 17,000." — Commoni' 
Joamali, Nov. 23, 1749, and Jan. 19, 1750. 

" From the large number both of soldiers and seamen suddenly dis- 
ohorged, it was found that they might be either driven to distress oi' 
tempted to dapredatirai. Thus, both for their own comfort and for 
the quiet of the remaining commanity, emigration seemed to afford a 
safs and exoeilent resource. The province of Nova Soutia was fixed 
upon for this experiment, and the freehold of fifty acres was oBered to 
each settler, with ten acies more for every child brought with him, 
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